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The Temple Gurl 


CHAPTER I. 

; T was not until an hour after Justin 
I had fled to his room that Gartside 
came. The first notice of his ad- 
vent was the tap on the door and the 
landlady’s announcement, the tone of 
which showed just how puzzled she was 
what tone to take. Then; without wait- 
ing for Justin’s answer, the door opened 
and Gartside entered, short, stocky, de- 
liberately cheerful, his smile of sym- 
pathy rightly tempered by the 
sciousness of his mission. 

As the institution 
largely advertised as a “character fac- 
tory,” Gartside was thoroughly aware 
of doing t 
His m 
one 
tailor 
and fit 
tory-made Christian character. 

Edging his way past the bureau, he 
sat dow 
in the accepted manner for such occa- 
sions, across Justin’s 
ting new characters to sinne 
seeming to entail much 
Justin tried to submi 
to like it, since he 
first of m ny 
gave way, 


con- 


secretary of an 


a slim, thirty 


on the bed and laid an arm, 
shoulders.  Fit- 
rs always 
wing about, 


uch arms, but his nerves 


and he flung it off with 


By Charles Saxby 


Author of “Her Ladyship’s Second Youth,” 


“Lilies of Flame,” etc. 


“For God’s sake, keep your hands off 
me!” 

“Oh—very well—if you prefer I 
shouldn’t,” said Gartside, in a way that 
implied his perfect, even professional 
understanding of the other’s feelings. 
“There’s no need to swear about it, 
though. I was merely trying to help 
you.” ‘ 

Justin groaned inwardly. He had 
done the wrong thing—as usual. And, 
equally as usual, it was hopeless to try 
to explain. How could he tell Gartside 
that the reason for that rebuff had been 
a sickening recollection of those other 
hands that had been so much upon him 
late hands that had 


1 him, turned hi tl way and 


of arrogant 
m 
loor that 
1. 1] * 
norripie, 1ron 
_— 

lal 


“Having a ! 


ad time, my boy?” asked 
Gartside 

Justin nodded, wiping the sweat from 
his forehead. He knew that the other 
meant to be kind, and that it was only 
his own nerves, torn and frayed as they 
that him shrink. Had 
possessed the slightest attrac- 
this story would have 
1; another, perhaps, but not 
ven in the midst of his men- 


were, made 
ide 
never 


veritt 
writt 


el 
E 


ls one, 











tal turmoil, there was a critical faculty 
in Justin that was at work. He wanted 
to like Gartside because the other had 
suddenly become his only hope, and, if 
he were going to be at all intimate with 
people, he simply must like them first. 
So he searched Gartside’s face and fig- 
ure for something on which he could 
hang an illusion. Even a tie or the cut of 
a shoe would have done—just something 
he could look at and forget the rest. 
But Gartside’s strictly practical exterior 
offered no hooks for illusions, and Jus- 
tin found his mind falling back on it- 
self like a spent swimmer unable to get 
foothold on a smooth rock. 

“Do you understand what happened 
this morning ?” asked Gartside, and Jus- 
tin shook his head. 

He had understood very little of it, 
his faculty of comprehension having 
been swept away in a flood of revolt 
at the bitter injustice of it all. All he 
remembered was a nightmare of stone 
walls and fetid air; of being dragged 
out into a place where, in a barren room 
with dirty windows, people stabbed him 
through with eyes and questions. Then 
he had been thrust out and told to go 
home. 

“And damned lucky to get off so 
easy!” some one had roared at him—a 
red-faced man with a half-chewed cigar 
that seemed as much a natural growth 
as the half-chewed mustache above it 

His hands worked convulsively as he 
thought of that man, but he knew he 
mustn’t let Gartside see that. That was 
the trouble—it seemed he mustn’t let 
anybody see anything that was real 
about him. 

“Your employer dropped the case,” 
Gartside went on. “I talked with him 
and with the judge, too. The law 
doesn’t wish to wreck a young man’s 
career for one—mistake, let us say, 
committed, perhaps, in a moment of 
great weakness and temptation. I un- 
dertook to be responsible for you. I 
felt that I couldn’t let you go under 
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after having known you for so long, . 


and your poor mother and father be- 
fore you.” 

When Gartside said “poor” anybody, 
it merely meant that they were dead. 
He stopped impressively, and Justin 
knew that something was due from him- 
self. He was desperately anxious to 
please, but desperately afraid of doing 
the wrong thing; so he kept. silence, 
miserably aware that that was probably 
the wrong thing, too. 

“You have weaknesses, my boy,’ 
Gartside went on more sternly. “Grave 
weaknesses. But then we all have those, 
I myself’—he paused to let the full 
force of the confession sink in—‘I my- 
self have my weak points—my heel of 
Achilles, let us say. But these things 
are given us to conquer. You want to 
do what is right, don’t you?” 

Justin knew that what he really meant 
was, “You want to be like me, don't 
you ?” but he nodded and his assent was 
sincere. At that moment, to be like 
Gartside seemed the most desirable 
thing in the world—to be perfectly right 
and perfectly conscious of it—even to 
want to be that way. It came over him 
that he himself would never really want 
to be right; there was a fatal twist in 
him that made him desire only those 
things that seemed to be wrong. 

“Tell me, my boy’—here Gartside, 


true to the stage directions for such 
interviews, possessed himself of Justin’s 
hand, pressing it between his own— 
“tell me—why did you steal that neck- 


lace ?” 

“But I didn’t steal it,” said Justin sul- 
lenly. He was hopeless of ever making 
people understand, but a dull obstinacy 
made him reiterate the statement. “I 
only took it,” he went on. “I meant to 
return it in the morning. They didn't 
give me a chance to explain.” 

“But why did you take it from the 
store?” 

Justin hesitated, aware that, when it 
came right down to it, he did not really 
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want people to understand. What he 
wanted was concealment, that his sensi- 
tiveness might be saved. 

“T—I wanted to look at it,” he mur- 
mured. 

“Couldn’t you look at it in the store?” 

Back in himself Justin almost 
laughed at the other’s stupidity. Look- 
ing at things in the store wasn’t seeing 
them. What he wanted of beautiful 
things was to have them to himself, to 
be alone with them, to dream over them 
in silent ecstasy. 

“It was so beautiful,” he muttered 
involuntarily. 

Gartside rose and went to the win- 
dow. He was a little puzzled at Justin. 
Usually, when a young fellow had just 
escaped a penitentiary sentence, he was 
ready to promise and agree to anything. 
3ut this one seemed stubborn. Prob- 
ably he needed a little breaking. 
his rather prominent eyes glazed as he 
looked back. Justin was wiping the 
hand Gartside had released a moment 
before. The action was unconscious 
and born only of those wretched nerves 
—Gartside’s hands were perennially 
damp—but to the owner of those hands 
it confirmed that idea of the other’s 
stubbornness. 

“You have a fatally weak nature,” he 
boomed, standing over Justin. “The 
lust of the eye—that is your weak spot. 

to destroy all your self-con- 
f right and wrong. The 


implanted 


his own good ends. I 

mention them just now,” he 

interjected stiffy, and Justin had a 

queer idea that probably the Creator 

had been a trifle indiscreet. “But it 

must be guided into its proper chan- 
nels.” 

mean to do wrong,” pro- 

‘'t mean’—that is always the 

said Gartside 

< strength of character, 


Training—character building 


scorn- 
1 1 | 


Then , 


—that is what you need. See what they 
have done for me.. As I am now, so 
shall I be to the day of my death, thank 
God!” 

Justin knew that this was a “crisis 
in his life’; Gartside had told him that. 
Yet here he was, with that critical part 
of him wondering just why the other 
was so proud of being the way he was. 
But he must be right; the circumstances 
proved that, just as they jammed it into 
Justin how wrong he was himself. 

“You can become the same,” Gart- 
side was saying. “You must come to 
the society and meet our lads. They 
will overlook this affair and be like 
brothers to you.” 

With that perversity of his mind, 
Justin caught a mental glimpse of those 
correct youths, the muscles of their 
jaws perpetually bulging with strenuous 
virtue. He could see them, consciously 
“overlooking” while they talked to him 
—and they would talk a great deal, too. 

Besides, he knew this weakness of 
his too well to hope that it could be 
cured by ary such means. It had been 
growing worse of late, that passion- 
ate craving for beauty that dripped in 
his brain like an acid, eating away all 
possibility of ever being satisfied in a 
world: contented with its own ugliness. 

It had pursued him all the twenty- 
three years of his life, up through an 


embittered boyhood of dependence in 
T complacently 


he | ne of relatives 
vare of their own superiority to him. 
\s the son of an unsuccessful artist 
and a girl who had been warned against 
marrying him, Justin had been re- 
garded, by those plain and practical peo- 
ple, as an awful warning against unsat- 
isfactory marriages. That his mother 
had been supremely happy with her hus- 
band counted not at all. While she had 
lived, there had been one person in Jus- 
world had understood him, 
but since her death, an unrelieved lone- 
liness had been his lot and dreams his 


tin’s who 


sole solace. 














Only he could have told of the things 
that fatal string of Chinese jade, the 
cause of his present trouble, had whis- 
pered to him. A string of dull green 
fire and faint, exotic odor, it had kin- 
dled his imagination to visions of 
strange cities in warm lands, steeped in 
a shadowy, golden silence through 
which came a rhythmic chime of bells; 
of queer shapes of trees and shadows; 
of strange shapes of people passing on 
stranger errands. The very touch of 
that necklace had opened the gates of 
his mind to a vision at which he looked 
and longed. But it seemed that it was 
a gate forbidden, a weak spot. En- 
emies always come in by gates. 

As yet, it was things inanimate that 
aroused those dreams. Partly, perhaps, 
from a lack of vitality, partly from the 
absence of beautiful people, the possi- 
bilities of exquisite flesh had hardly oc- 
curred to him. Once or twice there had 
been hints of such a thing, but he had 
fled from them in dismay; compared to 
such a call, he felt, his present weakness 
would be as nothing. 

But Gartside was still talking. 

“There was no personal feeling in 
what your employer did, and I think I 
can prevail upon him to give your posi- 
tion back to you.” 

“No—no—I can’t go back there! 
cried Justin, springing up in a torrent 
of protest. “I want to go somewhere 


” 


where I’m not known 


“There must be no deceit,” said Gart- 
side sternly. “You must face your 
crime and live’it down. Now, then”— 


his tone became brisk and businesslike 
—‘“have you any money?” 

This was the first question to which 
Justin could give a clear and definite 
answer. That he did not do so was a 
surprise to himself, as the words died 
on his lips and others took their place. 

“Yes—I have—a little.” 

Gartside breathed in relief; saving 


sinners is so often expensive. 
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“Then I'll leave you to think it over: 
for a’ while. I’m sure I can promise — 
you that you can go back to the store 
in a few days.” He edged past the 
bureau to the door, stopping there fora 
last, invincibly cheerful announcement; 
“We'll save you yet, my boy. Whether 
you want it or not makes no difference 
—we'll save-you.” 

He left at that, and Justin flung him- 
self down on the pillow. He knew, now, 
that he did not really want to be “saved” 
—not that way, at least. What he did 
want he could hardly have said, unless 
it were to be left alone to dream., But 
he was beginning to realize that just 
dreams would not long satisfy that ter- 
rible longing within him. He sat, hor- 
rified at the realization that he was in 
the grip of something stronger than 
himself, stronger even than his own 
fear of it. 

Why had he half repelled Gartside 
instead of confessing everything to 
him? Why had he lied about the 
money, for instance? Why had he not 
said that he had three hundred dollars 
left of his mother’s tiny legacy ? 

He dared not stay there by himself; 
he must go to Gartside and put himself 
irrevocably in the other’s hands. He 
would go at once, and he crept out on 
the stairs, hoping to get out unobserved. 
But at the creak of his door, a face 
peered down at him from the landing 
al ( c. 

With a feeling of relief, he y that 
it was his landlady’s father, an old man, 
grudgingly housed. With the feeling 
of one under dog to another, Justin had 
been friendly to him—had brought him 
tobacco and run up and down stairs to 
save the shaky old limbs. If any one 
were going to be kind, it would surely 
be that old derelict. “But the weak, 
senile face above the balusters broke, 
at the sight of him, into a grin—a 
leering, dirty grin, such as street loafers 
give when the patrol wagon goes by 
and they catch sight of the huddled fig- 
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ure within, squalid with the touch of ' 
the law. 

To Justin, that grin seemed to slime 
his very flesh, and he shrank back into 
his room. So that was what he would 
have to face—that and the biting 
brotherliness of the character factory! 

It was anger that was shaking him 
now, as a terrier shakes a rat. Anger, 
revolt, and a wild desire to be off some- 
he did not care so 
long as it was far away. But to go, de- 
liberately yielding to this weakness 
against which he had been so warned! 
But to stay and face all that must be 
faced! He quivered in a terror of going 
—of staying—of doing neither. But 
the desire to go was too strong for re- 


where—any where 


sistance. 

“All right,” he muttered, as if ad- 
dressing some actual presence. “Let up 
on me, for God’s sake! I'll go!” 

With that surrender, the tension 
broke, and he sat down, strangely clear 
headed, to plan his leaving. He must 
get his money from the bank; all else 
he would abandon, taking merely a suit 
case with him. There was a train that 
passed through for New York about 
midnight. It would have few passen- 
gers and he would hardly be noticed. 


The night was rainy, and he remem- 
bered the he had left hang- 
yin the store, forgotten in the agita- 


days before. He 


overcoat 


rl t four 
rre u 


ip in on his way to the 
was his own 


Che 


they could not blame him for 


tot 
stall 


overcoat 
prope rty ; 
taking it, he argued. 

It as as he had foreseen—the coat 
As 
the 


was still on its hook in the closet. 
for it, he remembered 
jade necklace and wondered if they had 
He peered 


he reached 


sd it in the show case. 
isly into the store, dim unde 


had 


the 


that been left 


the show windows, and the canvas cur- 
tains still hung across them, shielding 
the interior from the view of chance 
passers-by. 

He stepped in hesitatingly. Surely 
he might see it once again. He had paid 
his admission to a private view, he 
thought bitterly. 

It was there, gleaming up at him with 
those wonderful tones of exotic green, 
those insidious suggestions of strange 
lands and stranger peoples. In its dull 
fires there was something almost sug- 
gestive of the green coil of a tropical 
snake. Then he found that his hands 
were on it, fingering it in a reckless fas- 
cination that made him oblivious of his 
surroundings. The ticking of the clock 
aroused him, reminding him of the ne- 
cessity of being on his way. Then, just 
as he was about to lay the necklace back 
in the case, a hand fell on his shoulder. 

He could hardly tell whether that 
clatter was the necklace falling on the 
glass top or his own teeth. He did not 
need to look up. He knew that it was 
the hand of his late employer. 

“Aha—just what I expected!” the 
man was saying, in those tones of satis- 
fied triumph that we keep for the times 
when we know the very worst of other 
people. “I knew you were no good. I 
let you-keep that key on purpose. I 
knew I was. right. I guessed you’d 
come a it.” 

1earing those 

rain, feeling again those 

And would be 

this time. His blood 

ran red with desperation as 

he wrenched himself free. He would 

face anything rather than all that again. 

Then chilled found himself 
looking into the barrel of a revolver. 

“Take care!” the man snarled at him. 
“Don’t resist! I have the right to shoot 
you. You're a thief, and it would be 


iron doors 


there 
no plea for mercy 


suddenly 


as he 


he 


self-defense 
The barrel was describing a waver- 
ing circle in the air, and Justin won- 








dered why the man should seem so 
afraid when he was so right. He had 
thought it was guilt that brought fear, 
yet here he was, the guilty one himself, 
yet he wasn’t afraid—only desperate. 
So that was how it felt to hit a man’s 
face—a-sort of squashy thrill right up 
to one’s shoulder. Why didn’t the man 
fire—or why didn’t who fire? He 
looked down at the revolver, wonder- 
ing stupidly how it had come into his 
own hands and who had smashed all 
that glass in the show case. Was that 
the stately employer whom he had 
feared so long, that huddled object on 
the floor, with pawing hands and fear- 
cracked voice? And was this himself, 
this rigid, white-hot creature whom he 
saw reflected in a mirror? Why didn’t 
the man get up when he told him to? 
He must get up. He wanted the fellow 
on his feet. And if he wouldn’t 
“Keep away from that phone,” he 
heard himself saying, “and stop your 
bawling, too. What? Oh, yes, I know 
I’m a criminal. You’ve made me one. 
You wouldn’t listen and you couldn’t 
have understood if you had. And now 
you’ve set a trap and I’ve fallen into 
it, but I won’t go back to that jail 





again. Now you get into that coat 
closet. I’m going to turn the key on 


you, and you can stay there until the 
boys come in the morning. We'll see 
how you like being locked up. I had 
more than three days of it, remember 
And I’m going to take that 
with me because I’ve earned it. I’ve 
paid the price of it a hundred times 
over in the last four days. And I’m 
going away where I belong, wherever 
that is—to hell, maybe. I don’t care.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


It was some ten days after his vio- 
lent exit from that little up-State town 
that Justin stepped out from under the 
t San José 


arches of the custom house a 
in the 


Vest Indian island of Felicidad. 
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He stood there, suit case in hand, a 
one in a dream, feeling that he had 


stepped into another world. He saw 
a long, curving street that went up a 
hill; below, rows of open-fronted shops, 
whose contents overflowed onto the 
sidewalk in a sort of lavish untidiness; 
above, all spider-legged balconies and 
green-slatted shutters. Over the red 
roofs, lined with roosting buzzards, 
great palms nodded, and between their 
gold-green crests came glimpses of a 
towering, isolated mass of rock feath- 
ered with vegetation. Behind him, 
framed in the arch, there was a glimpse 
of peacock sea, purpling into dusk; be- 
fore him a riot of color, steeped in 
drowsy heat. 

About hint moved a swarm of queer 
people, all busy with their own affairs, 
which seemed principally an actively 
idling curiosity as to the affairs of 
others—negroes, ragged and grinning, 
with enormous limbs peeping through 
the rents in their clothes; half castes, in 
travesties of European fashions; a few 
whites, trim, tired, passing aloofly 
through the throng with eyes of a quiet, 
habitual watchfulness; and through it 
all, like a gay pattern on a more sober 
background, another people such as he 
had never dreamed of, a slim, golden- 
brown people, with grave eyes and lips 


and an unconscious display of bare 
bodies—men in white loin cloths, 
women wrapped in gaudy muslins, their 
arms and feet covered with silver jew- 
elry. Those must be the Hindu coolies, 


he thought. He had heard of them on 
the steamer, and how they were brought 
by the thousand from India to work on 
the sugar estates for which Felicidad 
was famous. 

For some time he stood there unno- 
ticed, a strangely alien figure with his 
Northern blue serge and his white face, 
untouched as yet by these more violent 
suns of the tropics. Leaning against 
the wall, he watched it all, breathing m 
deep breaths of delight. Perhaps those 
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dreams were actually true, after all; 
perhaps there were really other lands 
and other ways of life; perhaps, in his 
headlong flight, he had actually stum- 
bled on one of them. 

Gradually the spectacle, at first a 
mere stunning impression of color and 
noise, began to take definite shape, and 
dominant things to stand out above the 
rest. Just across the street rose a 
great gray building, uncompromisingly 
square, the only one -in sight that 
showed no sign of a picturesque, soft- 
ening decay. Across its front ran the 
legend, in tall black letters: “The Fe- 
licidad Company, Limited.” There was 
no explanation, no hint of the business 
carried on within; it seemed as if the 
mere name were enough. The sight of 
that building depressed Justin for a 
moment. It somehow reminded him of 
Gartside and his late employer. It 
looked so rigidly right that it reminded 
him how hopelessly he was wrong. 

“So they have that sort of thing 
down here, too,” he muttered, hardly 
knowing what he meant. 

His eyes being satisfied, his éars be- 
gan to work, sorting out, here and there, 
some sharper, stronger sound from the 
babble about him. That queer, swishy 
clatter overhead was the rustling of the 
palms in the breeze. And there was a 
It had been shouting 
for some time; even while still on the 


voice somewhere. 


' ‘ ‘ 
\ I e id heard it, coming faintly, 
I 1t were tne o1M I 


( 
1 
| 


lf raised in greeting to the 
shouting in 


strident 


1 woman’s voice, 
inge tongue, with a 
tone. 
her now, standing on- the 
steps of the gray building across the 
Street, with a crowd of negroes and 
Hindus about her—a withered, brown 
woman, wrapped in dull red, her grayed 
hair straggling about her shoulders 


1 
bene ith her 


He saw 


from 
veil. She might have been 
beautiful once, he thought, but 
quivering with passion, she looked like 


now, 


the wreck of a once gay pavilion sink- 
ing on a fire that was consuming it from 
within. There was a ring as of insanity 
in her tones, and Justin stood there 
wondering what it could all be about. 

Near by, a couple of sauntering white 
men stopped to watch the scene, and 
fragments of their conversation reached 
his ears. 

“Old Sahiba Jancsi at it again, eh?” 
said one of them. “What’s the row this 
time?’ 

“Lord knows. I doubt if she does. 
Every now and then she hot-foots it in 
from Oropuche to blow off steam,” re- 
plied the other casually. 

“Same old thing, I suppose. 
really oughtn’t to be allowed.” 

“Oh, she’s mad as a hatter, poor old 
girl.” 

There was another figure beside .the 
woman now, that of a girl in provoca- 
tive golden swathings that promised 
without revealing. She seemed to be 
appealing to the woman to come away, 
swaying like a wind-blown sheaf of 
wheat in her strangely eloquent. mo- 
tions, then shrinking back as the woman 
turned on her with a torrent of fierce 
words. The woman’s arms, like with- 
ered sticks under their load of brace- 
lets, went over her head and she spun 
round and round with a piercing cry of 
“Rahm—Rahm—Rahm!” 

There came a shout of laughter from 


But it 


the ne Justin saw the coolies 
standing 


rroes, but 


ibout smite their bare breasts 


and give vent to an answering, beast- 
like growl. 

“Look at those fellows,” said one of 
the white men. “She’ll be raising a re- 
ligious riot directly. She ought to be 
locked up.” 

“Who’s going to do it?” asked the 
other. “Lang rages about it, but he 
can’t do anything while old Peter Mc- 
Cann sits up on top of the Rock, like 
Jupiter, with Lang’s job in his hand and 
the governor in his pocket.” 

“And the sahiba has McCann pretty 











well tied up, if what they say is true,” 
laughed the first. “You know the story, 
don’t you?” 

“Of course 1 do—who doesn’t?” The 
other stopped, with a nod toward the 
building. ‘“Look—there’s the old man 
himself.” 

One of the gray jalousies on the up- 
per story had swung open, revealing the 
figure of a man. He stood there im- 
passively, clad in tropical white, a face 
that might have been carved from red 
granite under his shock of whitened 
hair. With his chin sunk on his deep 
chest, he stared monumentally down at 
the scene. 

“T wonder what he thinks of it, 
mused one of the whites. 
“Go on wondering. 
know,” came the reply. 

“Quite an interesting situation, 
though. Isn’t that the girl, there with 
the sahiba? You know—Rukhmenia— 
the one they say i 

“Yes, that’s she—and it’s true.” 

“Look here—I say!” exclaimed the 
first, as if struck by a sudden idea. 
“Does Mabel McCann know anything 
about that affair?” 

“Heaven knows—and you'll extract 
information from there sooner than you 
will from her. She’s a queer one— 
Peter McCann over again, with a dash 
of the devil and all of a woman to boot.” 


” 


You'll never 





. 








They moved languidly off, leaving 
Justin to a sudden rush of the appall- 
ing loneliness of a stranger in a strange 


land. Even the leaving of those two 
men, unknown to him as they were, 
seemed to increase it. Everybody here 
knéw somebody and something about 
things, while he He fought with 
a desire to go back to the cockroach- 
ridden sugar tub on which he had fled 
from New York and which lay at the 
wharf behind him. He could at least 
speak to the men on board of her. 
Then there came a touch on his arm, 
warm and ingratiating, and he turned 
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to look into a plump brown face, im” 


radiated by a brilliant smile. 

“You arrive on Brahmaputra, sar?” 
asked the man in a lilting drawl. “You 
are too-riste?” 

“TT expect to stay here,” stammered 
Justin, shyly warming to the friendli- 
ness of that hand and smile. “I want 
to get work here 

He stopped as the smile faded and 
the eyes took on a hint of insolence. 

“Work? Eh-eh, this bad place for 
work. Bad place for white man no 
got no money. Only nigger work here.” 

“Oh, but I have some money,” Justin 
answered hastily. “Enough for a while, 
at least.” 

The smile flashed out again, so 
quickly that he wondered if it had ever 
faded, and the hand tightened on his 
arm. 

“You be want place to stay—no? 
That place”—he looked at the hotel card 
they had given Justin on the steamer— 
“that place no good—not fit for white 
gentleman like you. You come with 
me, sar. I find you place. I go fix you. 
I have hotel myself. I am Rafael— 
everybody know Rafael. I am well 
known—town character, sar. You ask 
anybuddy, and they smile and say yes, 
they know Rafael. You come with me. 
We take a hack.” 


so plump, so smiling, so 





He was 
friendly, in the midst of all that strange- 
hat there seemed nothing to-do 
He was evidently 
known, too; even the negroes and the 
black driver of the tumbledown hack 
appeared before them 


but go with him 


that suddenly 
were grinning and pointing at them 
Then a white man lounged up and laid 
a detaining hand on the hack door as 
they were about to drive off. 

“One moment, please. You know 
this man?” he asked quietly of Justin, 
and Rafael, his face distorted in a swift 
rage of protest, made answer: 

“In course he know me. They send 
him to me from the steamer. He ask 
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for my place. I no do nothing. Don’t 
you put no libel for me or I put you 
to court. You police think you run 
everybody.” 

So this cool, authoritative fellow, clad 
in tropical tweeds, gloved and gaitered, 
was a policeman! Justin shivered as 
he met that level, searching gaze. All 
through the voyage, he had been tor- 
mented by the thought that, in his hasty 
flight from New York, taking the first 
steamer that went anywhere, he had 
neglected to give a false name. They 
must know whither he had gone. Per- 
haps they had already cabled ahead of 
him. Perhaps this very man was on 
the lookout for him. In contrast to 
that half-contemptuous regard, Rafael’s 
beaming friendliness w a haven of 
refuge. 

“Yes—yes—I know him,” he 
quickly. “I know all about it.” 

“Oh, well, if that’s the way of it, I 
have nothing to say,” replied the officer, 
and he lounged away again. 

“Them police too fresh,’ babbied 
Rafael. ‘You no like police, eh?’ He 
glanced at Justin’s pale face and pressed 
his hand in reassurance. ‘You be safe 
for my house. I take care of you. If 
police come, Rafael always know it first. 
I got good friends.” 

The house was a two-storied shell of 
a place, with what seemed to be a bar- 
situated in 
cottages amid a tangle of 


[The night was 


said 


room downstairs, 


a street 
closing 


shacks 


violently painted 


gown, ut the 
palms were just opening up. 
from the porches; 
was a tinkle of mandolins and 
women’s high-pitched The 
house was a strange one to Justin, all 
closed doors and a stale reek of per- 
fume. For a moment he had a sense 
of too much secrecy, of too many doors, 
too tightly closed. But Rafael’s com- 
pelling magnetism swept him along. 
“You no go out to-night,” said the 
brown man impressively. “This ba-ad 


under the 
Lanterns gleamed 
there 
voices. 


town for stranger. You stay for my 
house to-night, and to-morrow I take 
you for find good work. Rafael go fix 
you—no worry.” 

He dined at Rafael’s own table, in a 
sort of savory squalor mixed with cool, 
delicious drinks. There were things 
that seemed strange to him, but then 
everything was strange here. Later on, 
he must have slept. 


It was dawn when he awoke. At 
the window a shutter flapped dismally 
in a steamy breeze, giving glimpses of 
a world staring and ashen under a col- 
orless sky. His eyes and throat burned, 
and his head thumped and _ ached. 
Water was his first thought, and he 
staggered up, sitting on the edge of the 
bed and wondering how he came there 
and why he was still dressed. Then his 
hand struck something hard and round 
on which he must have been lying, since 
it was still warm from the heat of his 
body. 

It was a dollar. He picked it up 
and stared at it in vague surprise. It 
must have dropped from his pocket 
when But when was it he had lain 
down upon that bed? 

Mechanically he slipped the coin back 
into his pocket and, as he did so, a chill 
ran down his spine. His pocket was 
empty. 

At the shutter creaked 
and flapped; from outside came a clat- 
ter of palm branches and hot 
that all reminded him where he 
was. He did not search his pockets— 
he did not need to; he knew, with a 
deadly certainty, that it was no use. 
His money was gone. 

But it must not be gone. He needed 
it now, in this alien country, far worse 
than he ever had before. He wondered 
where Rafael might be, turning instinc- 
tively to the memory of the brown 
man’s smiling friendliness, aching for 
the grasp of that reassuring hand. Ra- 
fael would make it all right somehow. 


window the 


que Cle 


mells 








Rafael was his friend. He had said so 
himself. 

Dragging himself to the door, Justin 
shouted into the silent recesses of the 
house, and Rafael came, so quickly that 
he might have been waiting for just 
that summons. Clad in soiled pdjamas, 
with a gray, pulpy face.from which all 
smiles had gone, he appeared to be 
choking with a pumped-up rage that 
shook his plump stomach. 

“What this?” he screamed at the sight 
of Justin. “What all this holler? Tell 
me that! You be drunk—that what! 
You come for respectable house—get 
drunk—raise holler ss 

“It is my money,” Justin managed to 
break in, his voice shaking with aston- 
ishment. Could that quivering bunch 
of dirty yellow things be the hand he 


had wished upon his shoulder: 





“Money? What money? Tell me 
that thing! How I know you got 
money, eh? You been ¢ell me you no 
got money. You been say you want 
work—like nigger! Who know you 
have ? Give me proof!” he 


money 
screamed, his stomach wabbling with 
emotion. “Where is your proof? Tell 
me that, you low Yankee, you!” 

Justin sank down on the edge of the 
bed again, gazing at the sinister crea- 
ture, with his quivering obesity, his face 
distorted by mean passion. In one 
ghastly, revealing moment, as stark and 
now 


gray as that-dawn outside, he saw 
he had been tricked nd tricked as 


much by his own conceit as by anything 


else. It had seemed so believable that 
a complete stranger should take a fancy 
to him! 

Then came a red tide of amger in his 
veins. 

“You—you dirty nigger!” 
as Rafael’s working features uncovered 


he cried, 


“Give me back 


the stain in his blood. 
that three hundred dollars or—or—— 

“You keep away! It is assault!” 
shrieked the mulatto, backing away. 
“You keep you hands from me or I 
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send for police! A-h, you no like poom 
lice, I think. Not much—no! I see] 


you as that Captain Lang speak for 
you. You go white—yes. You think 
he be come for take you—yes. You 
oné low thief for you own country, and 
you come here and call respectable 
householder thief! You call me—me— 
thief! You put libel for me, and I put 
you for court, and judge he go find out 
things about you! We see then who be 
thief!” 

Justin sank back again, realizing the 
trap into which he had fallen. And in 
this island there would be no escape. 
He could not get away from here, 
rimmed in as he was by the sea, im- 
passable save for money. His only 
thought now was to get away from this 
horrible house and the bitter sting of 
his too easy betrayal. 

He stooped and picked up the suit 
case that lay on the floor, but the mu- 
latto was before him again. 

“You owe me money!” he screeched, 
“You think you come here and thief 
from me, eh? You owe me money! I 
good man, and you low Yankee come 
here and call me thief and think you 
go without paying me! O-h, Gord,” he 
groaned in organ tones of grief, “look 
down and see how I treated! He owe 
me two shillin’ for bed and two shillin’ 
for dinner and three shillin’ for drink 


—— \h—give me my money!” he 
fairly shrieked, springing at Justin and 
seizing him 


“T have no money. I’ve been robbed,” 
Justin protested. 

“You lie! Show me your pocket!” 
The mulatto’s hand closed triumphantly 
on the hard shape of the dollar Justin 
had picked up. “Look—you got money 


You think, if people thief from 


—yes. 
you, they leave you dollar? You pay 
me for bed and dinner. That four 


Three shillin’ for 
See—I good 
And still you 
He snarled in 


shillin’-—one dollar. 
drink—them I give you. 
I give you them. 
Ah-ah!” 


man. 
call me thief! 
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" Justin’s face, venting all the seething, 
yenomous spite of the half-caste for the 
pure white. “Go—get out—you white 
pig!” ; 

To go was all that Justin wanted at 
that instant. He did not dare to think 
what other screaming demons might ap- 
pear from behind those closed doors. 
Grabbing his suit case, he ran down 
the stairs to the street, squalid under 
the revelations of the dawn. As he 
stumbied away, a jalousie was pushed 
open above and Rafael’s face appeared. 

“You just go for police and see what 
I go tell them—just see! I know all 
about you, you Yankee thief! Where 
you been get that necklace you wear 
under your shirt, eh? Tell me that!” 

Justin ran, his head whirling with the 
effects of the drink that had been ad- 
ministered to him in the night, taking 
any street that promised to carry him 
out of range of that jeering voice. 

All at once he found himself in an 
open square, ringed around with ar- 
caded buildings and enormous palms, 
crowded with little booths about which 
eddied a throng of negroes and coolies. 
The place was noisy with laughter, a 
patchwork of vivid colors of strange 
fruits and fishes, and pungent with the 
odor of bubbling over little 
braziers. 


coftee 


High above the palms towered the 
Rock, already gilded with the sun. With 
sudden rush of warmth and fragrance, 
lay descended All the 
live and glad to be so, and 
himself the only sore spot in it all. 

The negroes were beginning to laugh 
and point at him as he stood there, pal- 
lid and disheveled, not knowing which 
way to turn. A word, a tone, and they 
would have fawned on him, but he did 
not know how to utter them. Then the 
gathering circle about him broke, and a 
white man pushed through, trim in 
khakis, slapping his puttees with a rid- 
ing whip. 


“What's the row here? Oh, it’s you, 


is it?’ he said, looking Justin over. 
“Had enough of your friend Rafael? 
You look as if you had got about all 
you went there for.” 

‘What sort of a place is that?” asked 
Justin. “What kind of a man is he?” 

“Do you mean to tell me you didn’t 
know—that you don’t know now, after 
being there all night?” asked the other 
incredulously. 

“I went to sleep—and when I woke 

” Justin stopped, fearful of say- 
ing too much. 

“Did they rob you?” demanded the 
other. “Do you want to lay a charge?” 

But Justin had recognized the man 
as the one whose coming the afternoon 
before had precipitated him into Ra- 
fael’s clutches. Wherever he turned, he 
seemed to see nets about him—the net 
of the law and the net of the unlawful. 

““No—no—I haven’t any charge. It’s 
all right I mean—I won’t say any- 
thing,” he stammered. 

“Well, you know more about your 
business than I do, I suppose,” replied 
the other shortly. “You'd better get 
some coffee. You look as if you needed 
it. Old Maum Zephyre’s is the best.” 

He nodded toward a coal-black giant- 
ess, enthroned amid blood-red fruits. 
She grinned and lifted the lid of a bub- 
bling pot, and the fragrance of it made 
Justin gasp with longing. Then the 
man, f 
laid a 

“T’m 
Come and join me, 
first breakfast.” 

It was sheer charity—Justin knew 
that; he had felt that keen, cootly 
amused glance penetrating to the depths 
of his empty pockets. But his feet be- 
trayed his pride, turning irresistibly to- 
ward that bubbling pot, and he drank 
five cups, in shameless greed, and a new 


with a glance of comprehension, 
I arm 


steering hand on Justin’s 
drink 


Be my guest for 


going to some my self, 


life came into his veins. 
“Now what the dickens am'I-to do 
with you?” asked the officer, looking at 








him as he sat there on his upturned suit 
case. 

It reminded Justin of Gartside. 
Somebody always seemed to have the 
right to do something with him. The 
way of the transgressor was undoubt- 
edly hard. 

“I can’t quite make you out,” the of- 
ficer was saying. “You're either unbe- 
lievably green or marvelously deceptive. 
In either case, we can’t have you run- 
ning loose about the island, without 
money or work of some kind. You'd 
be in trouble all the time and, what’s 
worse, making trouble for us. Now, 
then, what is your own idea? To lie 
about town, pick up a drink-and-star- 
vation existence, and go generally to 
the devil, as most of your kind do ?”. 

“T want to get work,” said Justin. 

“Wonders on wonders!” breathed the 
other, in heavy sarcasm. “‘A degredado 
actually seeking work! But—hang it! 
—somehow I believe you. You'd better 
go out to the sugar estates. It’s crop 
time now, and they’re always needing 
overseers. Try it, anyway—and— 
meanwhile od 

His hand sought his pocket, but Jus- 
tin, the ghost of a flush on his pallid 
face, sprang up. 

“Please don’t!” he begged. “I—I 
might take it.” 

The hand withdrew, and the glance, 
though still critical, had a different qual- 
ity in it. 

“You’re a queer specimen! But -- 





Here, take some cigarettes, anyhow. 
Anybody can accept tobacco. And let 
me know how you get on. I’m Captain 
Lang of the mounted police.” 


CHAPTER III. 


The night had come down like a great 
purple transparency, shot through with 
the radiance of the moon and filled with 
a pervading whisper that was the rustle 
of those league of sugar cane under the 
warm wind. The narrow trace between 
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the cane fields was a tunnel of archin 
stalks and long leaves, splashed wi 
pools of moonlight; a primeval-looking 
place, all opalescent light and sharp 
shadow, that made Justin feel as if he 
might be the first man in a world still 
warm from creation. Then into it, as 
an astonishing vision, had ridden this 
girl with all the poise of civilized au. 
thority. 

Her horse saw him first as he pressed 
back among the cane stalks. It reared 
and ‘snorted in surprise, and as she 
soothed it, with the skill of a born rider, 
her voice came with the ring of an in- 
stantaneous command: 

“Who are you?) What are you doing 
here ?” 

Justin looked angrily up at her, sway- 
ing lightly above him in her side saddle, 
He bitterly resented her coming, for he 
saw that now it would be impossible 
for him to carry out the purpose for 
which he had dragged himself so deep 
into that maze of cane fields. That 
bitter, despairing impulse, once checked, 
would never return. 

“Answer me! I’m waiting,” she re- 
peated, more sharply still. 

He bestirred himself from his sur- 
prise and looked more closely at her. 
She was only a girl, he saw, her face 
and pale hair dimly seen under the 
shadow of her broad panama. 

“I’m looking for the Oropuche es- 































re 
tate,” he said h iltingly, giving the first 
name that came 1 his head 

“This is not the way to Oropuche.” 





“T was looking for it and I leftethe 





” 


road. I thought—— 

He did not need to say more; she 
could see him toiling along those wind 
ing, interminable avenues of high cane. 
She thought she saw more than that, 
too, but she was puzzled as yet. 

“What island are you from? I don't 
recognize your accent.” 

“I’m an American.” 

Remembering that his head was still 
covered, Justin snatched off his hat, and 
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Fas the moon streamed down on his 
© white face and coppery hair, he heard 
' the girl give a little gasp of surprise. 

“Why—you’re a white man!” she ex- 
claimed. 

She leaned forward, looking search- 
Long afterward he real- 
ized that, with his tumbled northern 
clothes, with the revolver that he was 
twisting rather foolishly in his hands, 
he must have been an even stranger 
apparition to her than she was to him. 
Everything was strange to him here and 
she was merely a part of it all; but to 
her all strangeness had long passed 
from that place, and he stood out 
against what were now the common- 
places of her life. He puzzled her, and 
he angered her, too. He looked some- 
lost puppy that has lain 
down to die. That was no way for a 
white man to look, and there came a 
sarcastic curve to her lips. 

“It’s a long way to Oropuche,” 
said softly. 

He had been wondering if she could 
be a princess or a “my lady,” whatever 
that might be. Perhaps they had such 
things down here, and her manner was 
so expressive of assured authority. 
Then he heard her words, and realized 
the sting that lay behind them. It cut 
him across the like the lash of a 
a “It's a long way to Oropuche’— 
making it 


ingly at him. 


how like a 


she 


face 


it, and he was 
iniless, lost nobody 
ided yesterday,” he 
robbed 
was answering her intention 


His 


said 
and 
words. fingers 
, where that betray- 
ing string of showed under his 
shirt. He cursed it silently. 
for the wretched impulse to take it, how 
different everything would have 
He could then have faced things bol lly 
instead of hay ing to take whatever these 
people dow liked to hand out to 
him. He could have gone to that police 


captain and fore 


rather than her 
went to his throat 
jade 
Except 


been! 


8 here 


ed Rafael to restore his 


money. He could have done anything, 
instead of sneaking into the high cane 
with a revolver in his hand and des- 
peration in his head. As it was, any 
ending had seemed better than the bit- 
ter, unavailing tramp for work amid the 
jeers of the negroes, triumphing at the 
sight of a white man brought lower 
than themselves. 

“If you really want to go to Oro- 
puche, you’d better follow this trace 
back to the road,” she was saying. 
“That will bring you to Oropuche vil- 
lage. You'd better ask your way again 
when you get there. Ask it at—at 4g 
She stopped, as if in some reluctance to 
give the direction that was in her mind. 
“Ask it at—the temple,” she went on 
at last. “You'll know it when you see 
it. They speak better English there, 
and you might not be able to under- 
stand the coolies.” 

She was already moving off, in an 
indifference that disdained to be dis- 
dainful. Then she halted, drawing rein 
and looking down at him. What made 
her do it she could never decide; pos- 
sibly an impulse of pity; possibly that 
other impulse, whatever it had been, 
that had sent her riding alone over the 
cane fields, in defiance of conventions 
and of not entirely imaginary dangers. 
came a graciousness in her man- 
stooping graciousness that dis- 
which it bent. 
ing It may 
father 
when he first 
walked round 
work.” 


There 
ner, a 
guised the heights from 


“T was just remember 
you to hear it - My 
told me 

this island, he 
the sugar estates looking for 

“Your father?” he echoed. 
“Yes. I am Miss McCann.” 
She was gone, and Justin, 
wearily back against the cane stalks, 
wished that she had never come. She 

had changed things so. With an im- 
pulse of self-disgust, he flung the re- 
volver away into the cane. That sordid 
little self-tragedy could have been com- 
pleted under the influence of the drug 


ourage 


f 


‘ 1 
orteln now, 


came to 


leaning 
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of despair, but this girl had made him 
angry, and one simply can’t die when 
one is angry. He caught up his suit 
case and trudged off again in the way 
she had pointed. As well that way as 
any other. Damn the girl! Why 
couldn’t she have left him alone? It 
would have been all over and done with 
by now. 

Back on the road, he crossed a bridge 
over a sluggish stream, and the village 
lay before him—a winding street of 
cabins under coconut palms and great 
trees shrouded in hanging veils of moss. 
Bars of yellow from the doorways made 
the moonlight look strangely blue by 
contrast. There were odors of saffron 
and curry, glimpses of mysterious half- 
bare figures passing on soundless feet. 
He wondered if that were the “temple” 
she had spoken of, that queer-looking 
place, all domes and arches and fretted 
pinnacles, as staring and white under 
the moon as the ornaments on a bride 
cake. 

As he approached it, his footsteps 
were silenced, as if on a lawn, and from 
beneath his feet rose the odor of crushed 
marigolds. The place was lighted in- 
side with a soft, wavering brilliance as 
of many flickering little lamps. He 
heard the rhythmic beat of a gong, a 
tinkling clash of metal, and a woman’s 
voice, hoarse and vibrant, raised in a 
recurring shout of “Rahm—Rahm— 
Rahm!” 

Through the 


open arches came sug 


gestions of incense and the warm reek 
of the coconut oil burning in the lamps, 
a riot of color dimly seen amid heavy 
shadows. 

As he gazed, he drew a long breath 
and his fingers stole again to the string 
of jade about his throat. Surely the 
dreams of. which it had whispered to 
him were coming true—peacock and 
silver and splashes of purple darkness; 
thin, ascending spirals of smoke that 
drugged the air with their heady fra- 
grance; tinkling clash of metal, and a 


soft, pulsating beat that might 
been fingers on a drum. 


es. 
Looming out of the darkness he® 


caught sight of a great six-armed image, 
its headdress gleaming with tinsel above 
a smiling gilded face set with eyes of 
bright turquoise. And before it wasa 
woman, dancing, as slender and sway- 
ing as a young palm tree and with the 


‘same effect of an up-springing grace of 


life—a billowy mass of skirts, all white 
and silver, the tinkle of anklets, a cloud 
of black hair under a silver veil. 

What was it all about, he wondered, 
He thought he recognized that woman's 
voice with its strident shout of 
“Rahm!”; it was the same voice that, 
through his lingering to listen to it, had 
betrayed, him into the too friendly hands 
of Rafael. 

He turned to go, half afraid. of what 
that voice might betray him to again if 
he lingered here. The night seemed 
full of queer influences, all unknown to 
him, but potent in their very mystery. 
It was all of it exactly what he had 
always wanted—but then it is discon- 
certing to meet too suddenly with one’s 
desires. 

The dancing girl, as if feeling his 
presence, stopped and looked straight 
out to where he stood, bareheaded in 
the light from the lamps. Her veil was 
about her face and only her eyes could 


be seen, transparent wells of oft dark- 


Tie \ lening In surprise is of one 
who sees something for which they have 
le nye d 
For a moment she stood so, and beneath 
the folds of white and silver her breast 
heaved with the strain of her breath. 
Then the eyes crinkled in laughter and 
the sound of it was like the bubble of 


a fountain on a still night. 


and feared even while longing. 


1 


“Kali mai——”’ she murmured 
Then, as the laughter came, “Why, tt 
is just a sahib—and I had thought—— 
She sank to the ground in an elaborate 
obeisance that had a hint of mockery # 





turn 
town 
It 
hous 
close 
the 


went 
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P “Sahib, I am the servant of my 
Jord.” 

Justin flushed and, his suit case bang- 
ing against his shins, fled until his foot- 


echoed again on the wooden 
bridge. There he stopped and leaned 
against the rail. Two women he had 
encountered that evening, and the sting 
of the second had been worse than that 
of the first. Hang women, anyway! 
Why couldn’t they leave him alone? 

“Sahib— my lord.” He wondered if 
those words, too, had been biting sar- 
cam. Then he gripped the rail as over 
him swept a nerve-shaking realization 
that the dancing girl had been beautiful. 
Peacock and silver, strange, shadowy 
scents, the beat of gongs—and a girl 
dancing——- About his throat the 
string of jade was hot on his flesh; he 
knew now that it was really of just such 
a girl that it had whispered to him. 
And yet, because of that miserable im- 
pulse to take it, it was now the very 
thing that stood in his way. 

It was Rafael who had landed him 
in this present mess, he thought, and 
there came to him a cold desperation. 
In those moments in the high cane, be- 
fore the first girl had come riding by, 
he had stood at the very gate of death, 
ready to force an entry. Whatever they 
did to him now could not be worse than 
that, and the feeling of ~having faced 


the ultimate 


steps 


rave him a deadly courage 

lay between 

nt and tired 

Vy it case he had 

y, he dropped it over the 

rail, hearing it sink, with a squdgy 

blob, into the mud between the clumps 

of wild cane below. He was down to 

bedrock now, and his face set as he 

turned it doggedly toward the distant 

town. 

It was late 

house. The 


him and 


he reached the 
barroom downstairs was 
closed, but lights still gleamed behind 
the jalousies in the upper part. He 
went boldly up to the pinkly lit hallway 


when 


and struck a bell, keeping his face 
turned away as Rafael came forward. 
His smile faded as Justin’s hands closed 
on him. He gave a choking scream, but 
that house was too accustomed to such 
noises, and not one of those closed 
doors opened to his aid. 

It was into the same room from which 
he had fled that morning that Justin 
pushed the mulatto, squirming, hot- 
fleshed, horribly smooth under his fin- 
gers. 

“This is assault I will lay case 

” gurgled the brown man, with the 
unconquerable loquacity of the mulatto 
still pouring from his squeezed throat. 
“Much will appear in evidence. I will 
tell—tell—all I know!” He kicked 
viciously at Justin’s shins. 

“Lay your case,” said Justin, launch- 
ing a kick of his own that swept the 
other’s legs from under him and sent 
him backward across the bed. “They 
can hang me if they like. I'll give them 
reason to,” he went on grimly, digging 
his fingers deeper into that hot, fleshy 
throat. “But I’ll have my money out of 
you first! Now then—dig up!” 

It was all horrible, that squirming 
mix-up in the pinky dusk. If only the 
creature would fight, instead of squeal- 
ing and biting in stubborn terror! It 
was the name of the police captain that 
did the silencing the mulatto’s 
choking attempts at screams, silencing 


1 
also those ex 


most, 


( ited whispe 


idently the police 


rs from behind 
he other doors. | 
were not wanted in that place. 
“No—no—I beg you!” Rafael gar- 
gled appealingly. “Do not lay charge 
with Captain Lang. I give it you. Look 
in my pocket—you will find it all.” 
Then, as Justin counted the wad of bills, 
he sat up, wringing his hands in grief. 
“A-h, you have grossly deceived me! 
You have treated me bad! I think you 
are stranger, and see—you stool-pigeon 
—you spy—that what you are! How 


much you want? I see you were sent 
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here. It is a plot against me! I no 
give more than one hundred dollar.” 

“My money is all here,” said Justin, 
uncomprehending. 

“Before Gord, I am poor man!” 
squealed Rafael as, streaming with 
sweat, he hauled out a handful of coins, 
holding them out to Justin in his shak- 
ing yellow fingers. ‘Take it and go! 
It all you going get. Take it, low spy 
that you are!” 

Justin stared. For a moment he was 
near taking one of those handfuls of 
gold and silver. Then a realization of” 
the character of_the place came upon 
him, and he kicked at the hand, sending 
the money flying to all parts of the 
room. 

“Keep your dirty money! I wanted 
my own—that’s all. Do you think I’d 
touch any of yours?” 

From the stairs he looked back at the 
rosy hallway. In the center knelt the 
mulatto, a quivering mass of flesh and 
emotion, his shaking hands clawing at 
the scattered coins, his eyes rolling in a 
frenzy of self-pity. 

“Oh, Gord,” he groaned, in those or- 


gan tones of grief, “look down on me! 
Oh, Lard—look down from the sky— 
see how I be treated—I—who am good 
man—see how they treat me!” 

Justin banged the door and went out 


the 


strange peo] le in 


Truly there were 


world, he thought 


into street. 


thi 


CHAPTER IV. 


The “Tarouba,” as 


Peter 


drawing-room at 
McCann’s residence called, 
was quietly famous throughout the 
length and breadth of the West Indies 
both for the hospitality dispensed there 
and for its darkly polished panelings 
and floor of rare tropic Per- 
fect in oled by the breezes 


from the open jalousies, it presented an 


Was 


woods. 


its taste, c 


expanse of sober richness in which the 
shaded lamps made islands of soft light. 


In it, one evenit some two months 


1g 
4 


later, sat Mabel McCann, the girl 
appearance amid the high cane had be 
of such moment to Justin. 4 

She sat at the piano, in one of those 4 
spots of light, a tall, fair-haired girl 
whose presence, against the background 
of tropic warmth and luxuriance out 
side, came with an effect of northem 
coolness and freshness. Her most no 
ticeable feature was perhaps her eyes— 
wide-spaced gray eyes whose level 
glance Justin had found.so disconcert- 
ing; eyes that gave no hint as to what 
might be going on behind their cool 
quietness. Just at present they were 
bent, in a sort of serene meditativeness, 
on the man who leaned on the piano 
and looked down at her—a man neither 
old nor young, who had never been and 
never would be quite either. 

Across the length of the great room 
sat two other men—one of them Peter 
McCann, who had gazed from the wit- 
dow of that gray building in San José 
on the afternoon of Justin’s arrival in 
the island; the other that Captain Lang 
whom lie had twice encountered. They 
were talking earnestly, a ring of ab 
sorption in their tones, and under cover 
of it the two at the piano were as if 
alone. 

The silence between them had lasted 
some time, and the man was quietly 
wondering what the girl meant to do 
with that silence To herself Mabel 
McCann was wendering the same thing. 
She that for 
months, but now that the moment 


l 


1 yondaer;nins Just 
had arrived, she found herself still wor 
dering just what she meant to @ 
Whatever it was, she must do it quickly; 
the silence had already lasted almost 
too long. 

The man was Sir Rupert Blake, Gor 
ernor of Felicidad and official représet- 
tative of King George, and she was 
Mabel McCann, daughter of that Peter 
McCann on whose shoulders, as mair 
ager of the Felicidad Sugar Company, 
rested the burden of the prosperity 0 
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the entire colony. Hers 
stricted choice of the highly placed; 
there were so few people whom Peter 
McCann’s daughter could properly 
marry. And, as she knew well, the 
betting in San José was ten to one that 
Mabel McCann would be in Govern- 
ment House before the year was out. 

She secretly formed words on her 
tongue, as if tasting their savor. “Lady 
Blake” —“Their excellencies, the gov- 
ernor and Lady Blake”’—it sounded 
well. Without looking at him, she con- 
sidered the governor closely. His loose, 
lean figure and long, irregular face had 
a certain distinction; he would—would 
do. And all that was needed was the 
acquiescent signal of another moment 
of silence. 

Then, involuntarily, she glanced back 
over her shoulder to where Lang stood 
talking with her father. The severe 
black and white of his evening dress 
became him well, and his figure had a 
straight, slim forcefulness about it. She 
had wondered a little at his being asked 
there that evening; his position as cap- 
tain of the mounted police hardly war- 
ranted his being bidden to an intimate 
dinner with his excellency. Probably 
there was something to be talked over, 
she thought. She was well aware that, 
let the legislative council drone away as 
it liked, really important matters were 
apt to be settled by 


1 


ome such quiet talk 


1} 
tn 

‘ she trucl n mpatient 
chord on the key Was anything eve1 
She had been settling 


things for months 


really settled 
on lonely rides over 
the cane fields, for instance. Yet here 
she was, as unsettled as ever, and the 
governor already bending a trifle closer. 
Just another moment of silence—— 
And she had meant to keep that silence ; 
she had even dressed for just that mo- 
ment. She wished he wouldn’t look 
quite so sure—— 

Then, at the last expiring gasp of that 
tense moment, she looked up at him 

2 


was the re- 


17 


with a composed gayety that seemed to 
put him miles away from her. They 
might almost have been talking over a 
telephone, that sudden distance was so 
great. 

“Do -tell me, Sir Rupert, what. is 
afoot.” 

He looked keenly at her, surprised at 
her change of fromt; then slid into her 
new mood with a practiced ease. That 
other moment must wait a while longer, 
he saw. 

“What makes you think there’s any- 
thing afoot?” he asked. 

“Don’t be diplomatic!” she retorted. 
“I know that you and Captain Lang 
wouldn’t be here together if there were 
not something to be talked over without 
the island knowing it. Besidés—you 
stayed too long over your cigars after 
dinner.” 

“That was our misfortune rather than 
our choice,” he answered, and she 
smiled back with a gleam of mockery. 

“That’s very charming indeed—but 
you haven’t made me forget my ques- 
tion. What is it that you are plotting 
in ‘your autocracy ?” 

“Ah—yes—my  autocracy,” mur- 
mured the governor, with a glance at 
the grimly immovable figure of Peter 
McCann that expressed his humorous 
recognition of just who was the real 
authority in Felicidad. 

“T shall find out, you 
“Fath ilways tells 


know,” she 


me, 


laughed 


LLCT 


Now that that dangerous 
passed, Mabel McCann was ready to 
drop her question. It had served its 
purpose, and she had but little real in- 
She idly turned a leaf or 
the before 
governor’s words 


moment was 


terest in it. 
two of the music on rack 
her and the next 
brought a shock of surprise. 
“There’s no reason why I shouldn’t 
tell you, Miss McCann,” he said, with 
a little air of establishing an understand- 
ing between them by his confidence. 
“It’s about the Hosein festival. You 
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father wants to prohibit that massed 
procession of all the coolies from the 
estates to the sea.” 

Her hands fell on the keys with a 
little crash. 

“Stop the Hosein procession? 
it’s the most beautiful thing I 
saw !” 

“T think so, too. But zsthetics don’t 
seem to appeal to your father. He says 
it breaks things up too much, coming 
right in planting time.” 

“Stop the Hosein procession!” she 
still surprised. “But—the 

What does Captain Lang 


Why, 


ever 


repeated, 
coolies—— 
think of it?” 

“Oh, Lang?” The governor smiled 
in a good-humored patronage. “He's 
against it. He thinks it will cause trou- 
ble, and of course, in that case, he and 
his troopers will have to bear the brunt 
of it.” 

“IT hardly think Captain Lang is 
afraid,” she said, fingering the keys in 
cool abstraction. 

“Afraid? Goodness, no! 
imagination 
smiled the governor. 
self as a sort of Chinese doctor, paid 
to keep his patient in good health. Since 
he is paid to preserve the peace, he 


He hasn’t 
enough to be afraid,” 
“He regards him- 


wants to do so, and he can’t see that a 
row royal might be a good thing for 

himself.” 
“T hardly think ” she began. 
nd. all 


oot 
STICK 


g 
happens to him very soon, poor Lang 
t 


Don 


will just right where he is. 
imagine that I don’t appreciate him,” 
“He’s a good sort and a 
any- 


he went on. 
gentleman—but—he'll 
where—unless some clever woman takes 
hold of him.” 

“Now you're getting interesting,” she 
Please 


never get 


laughed. \lso mysterious. 
elucidate.” 

“He might go 
start,” the governor replied. 


all that sturdy, stupid British upright- 


far if he once got a 
“He has 


ness that will never do anything 
himself, but is invaluable if some one™ 
gives it a shove off. He’d make a splen 
did governor one of these days—pro- 
vided he got a clever wife who would 
do for him all the things he himself wil 
never do—and keep him in the dark 
about it all.” 

She glanced across the room again 
at the young officer. He was looking 
straight at her now, and she thought 
she saw the knuckles of his hands 
whiten as if with some inner tension. 
It might have been because of that that 
she turned a more than usually radiant 
smile on the governor. 

“Perhaps he will get such a wife some 
day,” she announced. “He's really very 
good looking, you know.” 

“Hardly the type, though, to attract 
a clever woman, is he?” 

“You never khow,” 
“Even clever women 


answered, 
be foolish 


she 
may 
sometimes.” 

“Oh—I say—that’s rather a hard one 
on poor Lang, isn’t it?” 

“Ts it?” she asked, considering him 
gravely. ‘Perhaps the sarcasm was 
rather for the woman—whoever she 
may be.” She whirled around on the 
piano stool and called gayly to her fa- 
ther: “I’m learning state secrets over 
here.” 

She rose and went over to him with 
less from 


' 


gay detached alo« 
ody As he 


a oe 


thed «cl 


] ng breathe 
“What 


cession?” she 


I larply 

is this about the Hosein 
smiled, with an effect of 
humorous imperiousness. “I’m nat at 
all sure that I want it stopped.” 

“T say that we'll have trouble if we 
don’t stop it soon,” said her father. 
“And Lang, here, seems to think we 
shall have worse trouble if we do.” 

There was a sarcasm in his tone that 
irritated the younget and he re 
torted quickly, evidently continuing the 
subject in which the two had been 9 


engrossed : 


man, 
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“You certainly will have trouble, sir, 
unless you give me permission to re- 
move the Sahiba Jancsi from Oropuche 
before the Hosein festival. She is the 
head and front of all the fanaticism 
in the island of 

He stopped short, with a flush of em- 
harrassment, and there was an instant in 
which both he and the governor looked 
away from Mabel McCann. There were 
things in the island that were never 
mentioned in the presence of Peter Mc- 
Cann’s daughter, but she herself seemed 
unaware of it; in fact, she seemed un- 
aware of anything to be unaware of. 

“Trouble?” she asked. 

“Serious trouble,” Lang replied, still 
half embarrassed. 

She looked about the room, with all 
its evidences of a civilization so ordered, 
so authoritative that there seemed to be 
no power that could break its settled 
sureties. For a moment she almost 
hated it all for being so settled, so 
rigidly ordered. But then, after all, that 
order spelled safety. But then even 
safety can be dearly bought. If trouble 
came Well—one never knew what 
might happen, once things began really 
to happen. 

“We'll go into all that later on, Lang,” 
McCann was saying. “Even if there 
is trouble, we’re bound to win out, and 
will do the coolies ‘no 
ve been asking for one for 
That fifty-thou 
h 


ocession th 


a good lesson 
The y’ 


several years now 


harm 
rough San 
! Besides, it costs us 
toomuch. The people are no good for 
Last year we lost the 
planting of nearly five thousand acres 
just on account of it.” 

“And what is your opinion, Captain 
Lang?” asked Mabel. 

“All I have to do is to obey orders, 
Miss McCann.” 

“But—have you no feelings of your 
own?” she persisted. 

“Lots of them,” he answered, looking 
straight at her for the first time. “But 


weeks after it. 


I’m afraid you might not care to hear 
them.” 

She considered him for a moment, 
with that same level scrutiny with which 
she was wont to look out upon her 
world. 

“How am I to know whether I like 
them or not unless you give me the op- 
portunity of hearing them?” she said. 

Then her father broke in, addressing 
Lang in the tone of brusque authority 
he had used toward him all the evening, 
as if he were bent on making plain the 
younger man’s exact position in the 
scheme of things. 

“There’s something else I wanted to 
speak of, Lang. What was it? Oh, 
yes! Who is that young white fellow 
hanging about town doing nothing?” 

“You must mean that American 
Johnny, sir,” replied Lang after a mo- 
ment’s thought. “Justin—as he calls 
himself.” 

“Hum, so that’s 
grunted McCann. 
here ?” 

“Really I doubt if he knows him- 
self,” laughed Lang. “I’ve heard that 
he cleaned out—er—a barroom down 
in the town, but I’ve no official knowl- 
edge of it.” 

“What does he look 
Mabel McCann quickly. 

“Why, more like a disturbed young 
saint than a sinner,” laughed Lang. 

l that 


“Oh 
nding, 


the way of it!” 
“What’s he doing 


like?” asked 


boy!” she exclaimed in 
To het 
of high under the 
young man foolishly twisting a revolver 
in his hands, but some instinct of de- 
fense for him kept her silent. “He 
seems harmless enough. He’s rather 
nice looking, too.” 

“You know him?” asked her father. 

“T’ve seen him, from the garden. He 
often rides by here—two or three times 
a week.” 

“What is he doing out this way?” 
demanded McCann, and Lang replied, 
with some hesitation: 


underst came a vision 


cane moon and a 








“T’ve met him several times riding 
about Oropuche village, sir.” 

There was again that slight sense of 
restraint upon the two guests, of which 
Mabel McCann seemed so unaware. 
Then her father spoke, with a quiet 
finality : 

“Then see that he keeps away from 
there in future. That is no place for a 
stranger to be loafing about, especially 
with this Hosein ordinance coming on. 
And, Mabel, remember, this affair is 
to be kept secret. We shall not make 
it public until the day before the fes- 
tival, so that the coolies may have no 
time in which to prepare trouble for 
us.” \ 

Far into the night, Mabel McCann 
was still awake, gazing from a window 
of her bedroom out over the cane fields, 
stripped and bare now, their shimmer- 
ing green glories having all gone to feed 
the huge sugar mill whose droning clat- 
ter stole across the land. Half a mile 
away was the dark patch of Oropuche 
village, clustered along the banks of its 
stream, a slender pinnacle of the temple 
showing white against the trees. She 
looked long at that pinnacle, but not 
even in that privacy did her face un- 
dergo the slightest change. There were 
things she had never admitted even in 
the recesses of her own mind, and that 
temple, and whether or not it had any 


secret connection with her father’s 
house, was one of those things 

Once or twice a slight frown of con- 
centration came across her forehead, but 
for the most part she looked with a 


serene grasp of vision over the dim 
landscape—San José beneath its Rock, 
slumbrous Oropuche, league on league 
of cane fields, and a yellow ribbon of 
road down which the great procession 
of the Hosein festival had been wont to 
pour, with a rattle of drums and the 
roar of fifty thousand excited people. 
What was it the governor had said? 
“Tf some hold of 


him——” 


clever woman took 


She went over again that in- 
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stant of leavetaking when, her fathe 
being busy with the formal fuss of the 
governor’s departure, she had extended 
her hand to Lang with a hostess’ smiling 
“So glad you came.” He had held the 
hand a moment longer than was neces- 
sary and had looked straight into her 
eyes as he had answered: 

“Some day I should like to tell you 
about some of those—unofficial—feel- 
ings of mine.” 

“Concerning the Hosein?” She had 
smiled again. “But I thought that was 
all settled.” 

He had flushed at that, gravely for- 
mal once more. 

“Of course—yes. Thank you for re- 
minding me. I see it is all settled.” 

She wondered why she had done 
that? But then—“Lady Blake’—“her 
excellency’——- Then her thoughts 
wandered again. 
a night as this when she had met that 
wandering American boy in the high 
\nd now, it seemed, he was al- 


cane. 
ways riding to Oropuche. It was 
strange that she herself had been the 
first to send him there. She looked 


again at that white pinnacle of the tem- 
ple. They believed in fate, those Hin- 
dus; that was rather a comforting be- 
lief, since it settled things for one so. 
If only she could get things settled! 
Then it flashed upon her that the trou- 


ble wa lat things were too settled al- 
ready They were str fied nd each 
was held severely in its place. “A row 
royal,” the governor had said; there 


was nothing like a little trouble for 
breaking things up. 

It certainly was very queer that she 
should have sent that boy to the temple 
at Oropuche that night. Perhaps it was 
fate. 

CHAPTER V. 

Justin, all unconscious that his name 
had been spoken in the high places of 
the island, still lingered in San José i 
spite of his haunting fear of being fol- 









It had been just such, 
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lowed from New York. A reckless 
mood was on him. Steamers came and 
steamers went, but he took none of 
them, surrendering himself to the magic 
lure of the tropics and spending his 
money in a sullen defiance to the world 
to do its worst. ; 

Strange to say, he was more nearly 
successful than ever before. A young 
man in natty riding clothes, on a good, 
even though rented horse, somehow 
commands more respect than a dis- 
heveled youth wandering afoot, even 
though the latter be the more virtuous. 
His exploit with the mulatto had leaked 
out into the underworld of the town, 
and exaggerated versions of it came 
seeping up through the social strata. As 
‘the chap who cleaned out Rafael’s,” he 
had been offered positions on some of 
the same estates that had refused him 
on that first ghastly day. But he would 
have none of them now, and it was 
Lang who offered him good advice. 

“Look here, I thought you were going 
to work,” he said, meeting Justin one 
day on the water front. 

But the other, out of his sullen mood, 
answered shortly: 

“I worked like a dog at home, and 
they put me in jail for it. There! Now 
you have my number, haven’t you?” 

“You'll be apt to land in jail down 
here, if you don’t look out,” Lang 
prophesied plea 


santly, quite unshocked. 


\ 


has his eye on you. 


hanging round Oro 
1; he had ridden there so 

antly that he could have found his 

way blindfold to the sleepy little vil- 
lage, nestling under its trees amid the 
rolling brown of the cane stubble. He 
could hear again the roar of the great 
mill drifting lazily down the stream, 
could see the big house looming through 
the palms of its gardens on the hill- 
top. He knew that house now as the 
residence of that disturbing Miss Mc- 
Cann. But the temple had been closed 


for weeks, and the priest, the dancing 
girl, and the fierce old woman, so they 
told him, were all off on the north 
coast, “making weddings.” Never since 
that first night had he seen the vision 
of whirling white and silver that had 
sent him back to Rafael’s in such a 
cold, seething rage. 

“I know you’ve been there,” Lang 
went on. “You can’t keep anything hid- 
den in this island, you know. I'll wager 
you’ve seen that temple girl—Rukh- 
menia—the nautch girl. Now take my 
tip, my boy—you keep away or you'll 
land in worse than jail. By the coolies 
that girl is regarded as something sacred 
—and by Peter McCann,-too. The rea- 
sons for the latter you may have heard, 
and if you haven’t, I’m not going to tell 
you. But I will tell you this: It’s devil 
and deep sea there, and for my part, 
I'd take the devil of it—whichever that 
may be.” 

He lounged off, leaving Justin to 
wonder. Cased in his habit of loneli- 
ness, he had thought little of the white 
people of the island. Peter McCann— 
that must be the father of the girl of 
the high cane. He had never seen her 
since then, but that afternoon he crossed 
her path again. 

It was on a sand beach, ringed with 
tall coconut palms that clattered their 
fronds in the rush of the trade wind. 
He often rode there, to swim and revel 
in the untenanted strangeness of it all. 
Dressing again after his bath, he had 
stretched himself in the shade and he 
must have - slept. He must have 
dreamed, too, for he was lost in the 
high cane and the world was hot and 
red, as if the cane were on fire. Hither 
and yon he thrashed, seeking a way out 
of that tangle of stalks. Then suddenly 
came Miss McCann, looking at him out 
of her gray eyes and smiling with a 
subtle cruelty as she murmured: 

“It’s a long way to Oropuche.” 

Then her smile grew sweeter ; she laid 
her hand upon his eyes and her touch 
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was cool and soothing. The world went 
black—then became lighter—and bluer. 

He sat up, his hat tumbling about his 
ears. He wondered how it came there, 
since he had flung it off when he had 
lain down. The sun was beating in on 
him, and the skin was hot and red 
where it had struck across his eyes. 
Some one was near and, as he cleared 
his brain of the mists of sleep, he saw 
that it was really Miss McCann, stand- 
ing there in her riding habit, her horse 
tethered to the trunk of a palm. 

“T put your hat over your head,” she 
said, in half-arrested flight. “I was 
afraid you’d be sunstruck.” 

“Thank you. I probably should have 
been,” he answered. 

With his speech, which relieved her 
unspoken fear that he might be drunk, 
the impulse to flight left her, and she 
leaned back against one of the coconut 
palms, looking down on him with a 
tilted chin that revealed the pure curve 
of her throat and a glint of ash-gold 
hair under her broad panama. 

The change in him was puzzling to 
her as she recollected the quivering, 
miserable youth of their first meeting. 
Those long hours of sun and air, in 
saddle and surf, had filled him out and 
toned his skin with tints of reds and 
browns. The droop had gone from his 
shoulders, and his eyes met hers with a 


hint of sulky impudence 
‘‘Tt’s a long way to Oropuche,’”’ he 


quoted, as he rose and, in her frank 
poise, she made no pretense of not re- 
membering. 

“Tt seems to have become your fa- 
vorite road of late,” she retorted. 

“Tt was you who showed me the way 
there,” he answered, half bitterly. 

Then it struck him that it was good 
to be alive on this sunny beach, and he 
remembered what might have been had 
it not been for the chance coming of 
this girl. He shuddered as he saw him- 
self, a squalid heap of rags and bones, 
revealed by the cutting of the cane. 


“I—I have so much to thank a 
for,” he stammered. “I—I can’t say 
how much m 

“Tt hardly needs so much thanks, does 
it—just showing you the way to Oro- 
puche?” she smiled. “You're staying 
long in Felicidad, Mr.—er 53 

“My name is Justin—Paul Justin,” 
he replied. Then, with a long look 
around him at that palm-fringed curve 
of beach, he went'on: “As for Felici- 
dad, I doubt if I shall ever leave it 
again.” 

“You like it so much?” 

“Tt is so beautiful here.” 

She looked more closely at him, 
noting the fine-drawn, sensitive model- 
ing of his mouth and chin. But there 
was firmness underneath it, she decided, 
though there was something that must 
come off before that firmness was re- 
vealed. 

“Some of the other islands—Grenada 
—St. Vincent—are even more beauti- 
ful than this. What made you choose 
Felicidad ?” 

“T didn’t choose. I—I just came* 

He hesitated, and she smiled to her- 
self. These wandering Americans $0 
often had good reasons for leaving their 
own country, but that merely added to 
his interest. She had so few chances 
to speak with any one who was not ab 
olutely correct. 

“I’m glad you like it,” she said 
graciously. “It’s my home, you see, and 
I’m a little proud of it. There’s much 
that must be interesting to a stranger 
here, too. The coolies, for instance— 
the Hindus.” 

“Yes,” he assented eagerly. “Do you 
remember when you told me to ask my 
way at that temple? There was a gifl 
there. She was dancing e 

He paused again. She was very wot 
derful to him in her poised friendliness, 
and he wanted to tell her how that tem 
ple had been to him as the realization J 
of all his secret dreams, but his shyness 


held him back. 
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“Oh, yes—the nautch girl,” she said 
coolly. “I’ve heard she is quite pretty. 
She’s been away for some time, but 
she’s back again now. I saw that the 
temple was open as I rode through the 
village just now.” 

So the temple was once more ten- 
anted, he noted eagerly. But she was 
going on, not noting his interest. 

“The great Hindu festival, the 
Hosein, will be here in a few days, 
you know,” she said. “The first full 
moon in June it takes place. You must 
see that.” 

“Isn’t that the time when the coolies 
all march in procession to the sea?” he 
asked. “I’ve heard of it.” 

“But they won’t have that procession 
any more,” she said regretfully. “My 
father disapproved of it, and the gov- 
ernor has signed an ordinance prohibit- 
ing it Oh!” She broke off with a 
gasp of dismay. “I ought not to have 
told you that. It’s being kept secret 
until the day of the festival. Please 
don’t mention it to any one, will you?” 

“Even if I told, no one would believe 
me,” he laughed. “But won’t they have 
any festival at all?” 

“They'll have small processions on 
each estate. Formerly all the estates 
joined, and they all went together to San 
José with the tazias. Oh, that was 
splendid!” she went on enthusiastically. 
“Fifty with music 
all sweeping down the 


1 with th reat ded 
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thousand of them, 


tazias 
es Vhy do they stop it?” queried Jus 
tin regretfully. 

“It broke things up too much, coming 
right in planting time. The people were 
useless for work for weeks afterward. 
They go simply mad—mad with the joy 
ot it.” 

“Mad with the joy of it!” Justin 
drew a deep breath as he repeated her 
words. “Mad with the joy of it!” he 
breathed again. “I didn’t know that 
people could be that way.” 


It was the bewildered, lost boy of the 
high cane that looked at her for a mo- 
ment, and to her came again pity for 
him; also anger at that in him which 
made her pity him. It was so unpleas- 
ant to have to pity a man. 

“Perhaps it takes courage for people 
to be that way,” she said. 

“Courage?” he repeated, and the puz- 
zle deepened on his face. “But I 
thought it was a great weakness to be 
that way. They always told me so.” 

They were in deeper waters than she 
had intended, but there was about him 
a sense of revolt to which that per- 
petually unsettled something in her re- 
sponded, like a violin that gives out a 
note to a neighboring vibration. 

“What is weakness?” she asked im- 
patiently. After all, it was a relief to 
be talking to one with whom there was 
no necessity to be always so unaware 
of things. He seemed to matter so lit- 
tle in the scheme of island affairs that 
one could be frank with him. ‘“Some- 
times it seems to me that the things we 
call our weaknesses are just the points 
where we might—might get out—if we 
had the courage.” 

“Get out?” he echoed. 
what—and to where?” 

She -hesitated a moment, realizing 
that she had rather “got out” in talking 
this way to a stranger; but, after all, he 


“Get out of 


ely an incident. 
| the prisons of our wretched 


] 


W selves,” she answered. 


those—those jails of conven- 
tion—and place and position—that we 
build about ourselves and that we are 
afraid to leave even when we have the 
keys of their doors in our hands.” 
“Jails?” Justin’s face darkened at 
the word. “I thought they were things 
one got into—not out of. I know I 
did.” 
“You?” she exclaimed. 
“Yes. Now hadn’t you 
away?” he demanded sulkily. 
She had always thought that those 


better go 








who went to jail were sordid and 
squalid people, their faces marked by 
crime. But this boy was actually good 
looking. Of course he was evidently 
all he ought not to be for one who 
talked intimately with Miss McCann, 
but at least he was not boresome, and 
her eyes quickened with curiosity. 

“Won't you tell me?” she asked, more 
softly. “I’m sure it must have been a 
—a mistake.” 

He would tell her—he knew that; he 

could feel it bubbling up inside him. 
It was only a few broken sentences, but 
it told far more than he realized. Then 
he waited, miserably, for the moment 
when she would turn from him in dis- 
gust. 
“And he had a revolver—that man?” 
she asked, after a pause that, to him, 
seemed endless. “And you locked him 
in the coat cupboard ?” 

He nodded in bewilderment. There 
had been a catch in her voice thai puz- 
zled him afresh. 

“Oh, tell me,” she went on, “‘was he 
fat—the—the kind that gets purple 
when they are angry? You know—the 
kind that explodes and sputters.” 

He nodded again, and all at once she 
broke into uncontrollable laughter. 

“T knew it! I can just see him! Oh, 
how surprised he must have been!” she 
gasped, leaning helplessly back against 
the palm trunk. Then she collected her 
self more gravely. mere 
humor doesn’t excuse But I can’t 
help it. All I can see is the next morn 
ing when—when they let him out.” 

He saw it, too, better than she did. 
He had never thought of it that way 
before; in fact, he had not dared to 
think at all of that awful and solemn 
moment of his employer’s release from 
the closet. But now something deep 
down in him was boiling and seething 
He flung him- 


“Of course 


its way to the surface. 


self down on the sands, and the tropic 
beach echoed to such laughter as it 
never heard before. 
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With a few deft touches, Mabel Moa 
Cann repaired the damages of her own = 


mirth before he should look up again, 

“As I said, mere humor doesn’t ex- 
cuse,” she went on severely. “It was 
wrong, and nothing can change that, 
But—I don’t think you need have any 
fear cf being followed and arrested for 
it here. A man like that will never ad- 
mit that he, armed, was beaten by ar 
unarmed man, singlehanded. He prob- 
ably said there were at least three of 
you who put him in that cupboard. In 
fact, I doubt if he ever wants to see 
you again.” 

Justin rose, grave in the reaction 
from his explosion of laughter. 

“How wonderful you are!” he 
breathed. 

Mabel McCann began to draw on her 
gauntlets again, becoming cooler and a 
little grayer, as if the slight chill of the 
approaching sunset were in herself. 

“I’m afraid it’s getting late,” she said, 

“That night—in the cane field,” he 
went on, heedless of the cue she had 
If you hadn't 





given him, “I—I 
come, I should have 

She knew it; she had seen it in his 
face as he had stood there, that night, 
foolishly twisting the revolver in his 
hands. But she was hardly prepared 
to admit it. They had already had theft 
and general demoralization; death was 
really too intimate a subject for so short 





an acquaintance, she felt. 
yet my horse for me, Mr, 


If you'll g 
Justin, please ?” 

She mounted and rode away, serenely 
mistress of the occasion, in a cool aloof- 
ness that withered his blossoming cot- 
fidences. She had really enjoyed her 
self exceedingly and, as for that unfor- 
tunate slip of the tongue about the 
For an instant 





Hosein procession 
she felt an impulse to set aside, for 
once, that habit of unawareness and to 
face things squarely in her own mind, 
seeing just what she was about. But 
the habit was too strong, and she slid 


. 
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> the whole matter into the hands of the 


unknown with a quick “Well—perhaps 
it was fate.” 

For hours after she had left him, 
Justin lay there on the sands while the 
day slipped rapidly into dusk, the night 
wind moaned through the crests of the 
palms, and an almost full moon lifted 
itself above the dark rim of the Carib- 
bean. 

“Mad with the joy of it!” 

He repeated those words over and 
over, catching glimpses of strange, dis- 
turbing things that lurked behind them. 

“Mad with the joy of it!” 

He saw a chaos of leaping bodies 
amid a bedlam of shouts; a great wave 
of joy-mad people surging seaward in 
a riot of banners and drums. 

The night was an immensity of black 
and silver, aching in its loneliness. He 
could stay no longer on the beach; it 
made him feel like the last man in a 
world that was mourning for the tide 
of life that had once flowed over it. 
He mounted and rode slowly off, turn- 
ing mechanically toward Oropuche. 

“Mad with the joy of it!” 

He wanted to look on the place where 
such things had once been. 

CHAPTER VI. 
The thronged street of the village 
i of dust, 


shone In a moon silvered haze 


every side he saw arations 


pret 
lor the approaching festival. Over the 
low roofs of the cabins towered, here 
and there, fantastic erections of bam- 
boo, mounted on wagons. These, he 
now knew, were the tazias, forty, fifty 
feet high, fashioned in domes, pinnacles, 
huge flowers and arabesques, all of lat- 
ticed cane, waiting for their coverings 
of color and golden tinsel. 

He crossed the bridge from which he 
had flung his suit case on that eventful 
night. Before him the little temple 
gleamed in the moonlight, brave in fresh 


whitewash, its pillars deep in the fring- 
ing marigolds. 

It was open and lighted from within, 
and he dismounted and approached, 
catching again the scent of the crushed 
flowers under his feet. It was a longer 
look he took this time, and more search- 
ing ; he saw many things that had eluded 
him before. From the shadows loomed 
the strange images, many armed, smiling 
or fierce, culminating in a grisly female 
figure, painted black, with glaring eye- 
balls and protruding tongue. Cross- 
legged, it sat upon gilded spikes and be- 
fore it knelt a woman, wrapped in dull 
red, who gave vent to a monotonous 
piercing cry of “Rahm! Rahm!” 

He turned away to the street again, 
but, as if his eyes had been opened by 
that glimpse within the temple, he saw 
strangeness everywhere—the glare of a 
bonfire behind the trees, the throb of a 
tom-tom, sheeted figures moving on 
soundless feet. Things seemed let loose 
on the night; there was sense of some- 
thing latent under it all, as the roar is 
latent in a sleeping lion. 

Of the girl who had danced, he saw 
no sign, and suddenly the whole place 
became empty to him. He could not 
explain it, but it all seemed like a 
gorgeously set stage that lacked a 
drama, and a loneliness swelled up in 
his throat like a suffocating ache. All 
this was just what he had longed for, 
he thought, and he could not under- 
stand have 
so bleak and unsatisfying. Then he re- 
membered again that swaying figure 
amid a whirl of white and silver. 

“Sahib—my lord.” She had been 
laughing at him, of course—but—it was 
good even to be laughed at like that. 

She must have returned, now that 
the temple was once more open. He 
had heard that she lived there in the 
building. Peering into the darkness, he 
saw a faint shaft of light striking across 
the broad foliage and, hardly knowing 
what he expected or “hoped, he plunged 


why it should now become 
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among the bushes. A thick hedge of 
bananas separated the temple from the 
cane fields, and at his touch the broad 
leaves sent down a shower of dew that 
pattered like rain. 

The light came from a jalousie high 
up on the wall of the building and, at 
the sound of that shower on the leaves, 
the shutter swung slowly open, reveal- 
ing a woman’s face silhouetted in the 
window. 

“Kay bar—who is there?’ 
softly. 

He knew that must be her voice—a 
voice that held tones like the pale gold 
of her skin, and in it a tremor of ex- 
citement that recalled the tinkling clash 
of her anklets. It was the girl who had 
danced, and he knew, now, that he had 
come that he might hear her speak. 

!” he called softly, ad- 


, 


she called 


“Rukhmenia ! 
vancing into the shaft of light, and she 
laughed as she saw him. 

“Sahib! Is it, then, my lord?” 

“Yes—it is I,” he answered boldly. 

“T knew that you would come,” she 
said at last, looking down at him as 
he stood there beneath her. “I wished 
for it so.” 

“T wished it, too,” said Justin. 

He knew that this was what he had 
always wanted. It was of this that the 
string of jade had whispered to him 
through the night when he had taken it 
from the store—to stand under the win 
dow of 
banana 
and 
as simply as a flower might wish for the 
sun. For an instant he thought of that 
other girl of the afternoon, with her 
puzzling speech and her perplexing sub- 
tleties. Then he promptly forgot her 
again. 

“T wished that you would return, 
sahib,” the girl was saying. “I wished 
it that first time I saw you. You stood 
there, even as now, with the light of the 
lamps on your face, and your eyes were 
as blue as those of the image of the 


a temple dancer amid dripping 


leaves, while she leaned down 


wished for him, as unashamedly, 


blessed ‘Krishna himself, and the lamp 
light was like gold upon your skin. Fog 
the moment I almost thought—foolish 
that I was!—that the gods had granted 
my prayer and bestowed on me a vision 
of the blessed one himself.” 

He was listening to her voice rather 
than to her words, and much of her 
meaning escaped him. He never knew 
that, of the two women who had crossed 
his path that first evening, he had ap- 
pealed to one because he had reminded 
her of a lost puppy, and to the other 
because he had reminded her of a god, 
All he knew was that this girl’s talk of 
her gods seemed to put her at a great 
distance from him. 

“The gods?” he asked. 

“Does not the sahib know of them— 
the great Brahma and the smiling 
Krishna ?” 

“And that other one,” he asked, “the 
one at the end, all by herself?” 

There was the sound of a quickly 


caught breath, the faint clash of her 
bracelets. 


“Kali? Yes, she, too. I am afraid 
of her except when I dance her. I 
dance all the gods, as the sahib must 
know. Then it is as if I were the same 
as herself. But does not the sahib know 
these things ?” 

“T know nothing except that I am 
talking with you.” 

“Talking with me!’ She laughed de- 


liciousl) “That is strange 


to me, for 
I talked with a man before, 
except old Baba He is the 
priest and he taught me the tongue of 
the sahibs.” 

“And I—I have never talked with 
any woman before this,” he answered 
and, curiously enough, he actually be 
lieved it; the past seemed so gone. 

“That is good and I am glad of it,” 
she replied. “Your eyes tell me that it 
is so. Other men do not look at me as 
you look, and I do not like what I see 
But yours are blue and 


1 
never nave 


Gobind. 


in their eyes. 
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smiling as those of the smiling lord him- 
self.” 

Never before had any one spoken 
such words tq Justin, and they sank 
into his ears like food for something 
that he had not known was hungered. 
His hands went up to -the window, 
clasping hets that crept and nestled 
among his fingers. 

“Have you always lived here in this 
place?” he asked, eager to know even 
the most ordinary details of her life. 

“Always, with my mother, who is the 
Sahiba Jancsi. She was the nautch girl 
before me. And old Baba Gobind, they 
say, is my grandfather, but that I do 
not know. Nor do I know who my 
father may be, but my mother tells me 
he was a burra sahib—a great lord. 
With the people I do not talk at all. 
I weave the garlands and trim the lamps 
and make the dances, for birth, for 
weddings, for death, and the dances of 
all the great gods. And sometimes I 
make dances of my own.” 

“I have seen you dance,” he mur- 
mured. “That first time I saw you 
Do you remember ?” 

“How should I not, my lord? 
not written in my heart?” 

They smiled at each other in that de- 
light of mutual remembrance that is 
the secret communion of love. Their 
hands clasped tighter in the thought 

this they would 


Is it 


hav e even 


emember 


for you,” she whispered 
me, for 
a great one myself. 
days, now, you shall see me dance at 
the Hosein festival. Then I shall dance 
Krishna—and Kali, too, perhaps, if the 
sahibs permit it. And when the great 
procession starts for the sea, I will ride 
on the first tazia, and the sahibs will 
ride beside me to keep the people in 
order. Maybe it will be you who will 
ride by that tazia, and I will throw you 
marigolds and the jasmine flowers that 
only a nautch girl may wear.” 


oon ; 
You shall see when I dance, 


then am |] In three 


“But—you are not to go to the sea 
any more,” exclaimed Justin involun- 
tarily. “You must stay in the villages 
and on the estates. McCann Sahib has 
said it.” 

She snatched her fingers from his, 
drawing quickly back into the room. 

“Not go to San José to throw the 
tazias into the sea! But that makes me 
afraid! The gods will surely be angry 
if we do not do that. I must tell my 
mother—and Baba Gobind, that he may 
make the sacrifices.” 

But Justin was already regretting the 
slip that had betrayed Mabel McCann’s 
imprudence. 

“No—no—do not tell! 
to have told you.” 

“Would, then, my lord keep anything 
from me?” she asked reproachfully. 

“T mean that it may not be true. I 
only heard it.” 

“Tf McCann Sahib has said it, then 
it is true,” she answered. “He does 
not speak lies, for he is a great lord, 
my mother says. It was he who gave 
us this temple and the land on which 
it stands, so that we may never lose it.” 

sack in the temple, the woman’s half- 
heard mutterings rose to a shout, broken 
by the bang of the gong. Then there 
was silence. 

“Tt is my mother,” whispered the girl. 
“Her prayers are over for the night 
and she will be seeking me. Go quickly, 
not like the white people. 


I ought not 


, 


for she doe 
If she 
angry.” 

“Let me see your face before I go, 
pleaded Justin. 

She glanced fearfully back into the 
room, then skimmed across it and 
dropped the wooden bar across the door. 
Standing in the center, where the lamp- 
light fell full upon her, she raised her 
veil. Once, twice she half lifted it, let- 
ting it fall again, in delight at his fever 
of impatience. The third time she flung 
it back, revealing the delicate oval of 
her face, carved like a cameo, tinted like 


found you here, she would be 


” 








ivory underlaid with gold that was again 
underlaid with rose. 
Then the barred door shook, as with 
a hand upon it without, and she sped 
across to close the jalousie. 
“Go—tmy lord! Go!” she whispered. 
“Tell me your name,” he pleaded. 





“Rukhmenia—‘Flower of the Woods,’ 
it means. And yours?” 
-reul.” 


Her face was bent close to his, and 
he caught the warmth of her cheek, the 
faint perfume of her hair. Their lips 
met, clung for an instant, then parted 
with a sobbing ‘breath. A knot of jas- 
mine fell from her veil, rolled across 
the sill, and tumbled into his hand. 

“They are yours,” she whispered. 
“Take them, but keep them safe, for if 
any see them, they will know whence 
they came. And—oh, my lord, come 
again to me, for—see!—iny soul comes 
forth at your touch.” 

He looked up at a closed shutter; 
from behind it, he heard a knocking on 
the barred door, the creak of a string 
bed, and Rukhmenia’s voice answering, 
heavy and muffled as if with sleep. 

Thrusting the jasmine flowers into 
his breast, he pushed through the ba- 
nana hedge and out to.the cane fields, 
and flung himself down on a pile of 
drying cane trash. 

He fell face-downward among the 
brittle leaves, shaking with a fierce,-dry 
pain, as all the emotions so long pent 
up in him seemed to burst forth at 


memory of her lips and hands. 


CHAPTER VII. 


It was long past dawn before Justin, 
back in his room in San José, could 
sleep. Wide-eyed, he watched the night 
pale and heard the dew pattering down 
under the alchemy of the coming day. 
Then the sun tipped the summit of the 
Rock with yellow fire, slid down, and 
sent level rays among the trees, setting 
the parrakeets to screeching amid the 
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fans of a palm outside his window. I 
was afternoon before he lounged out 
onto that water-front street that ab- 
sorbed all the life of the sleepy town, 
Some excitement had been afoot while 
he had slept away the day. He could 
tell that from the chattering groups of 
black and brown, from the set faces of 
the white men who passed, and the 
watchful furtiveness of the coolies, slip- 
ping impassively by with a veil of de- 
liberate ignorance over their eyes. 

Lang was the first white man he en- 
countered, coming hastily from the goy- 
ernment buildings, his usually trim uni- 
form stained with dust and sweat. 

“Oh, is that you?” he said, with the 
asperity of heat and fatigue. “Here— 
you keep away from Oropuche to-day, 
No more of your rides out there or 
you'll get» into trouble.” 

“What has happened?” he went on 
in reply to Justin’s query. ‘Haven't 
you heard? There was a nasty little 
riot among the coolies this morning. 
Somehow or other they’ve got wind of 
McCann’s Hosein ordinance. Every- 
body knows of it now, so I can speak 
of it. Eh, what?’ Too absorbed to 
give more than a passing notice to Jus- 
tin’s exclamation of dismay, he went on, 
with all the indiscretion of a heated 
temper: “If I knew who let it out, I'd 
wring his damned neck! But we can't 
imagine who it can be. No one but 
McCann, his excéllency, and I knew of 
it at all It was an emergency police 
order, signed in camera. That old har- 
ridan the Sahiba Jancsi was the head 
and front of the trouble, of course. I'd 
land her in jail in a minute, but McCann 
won't hear of it. But then one can ut 
derstand his standing by the old witch. 
A gay old bird in his day, eh, what? 
You don’t know about that? Well, then, 
I’m not going to be the one to tell you. 
Keep away from Oropuche—that’s all.” 

He passed hastily on, and Justin 
wearily cursed his own folly. This 
sahiba was evidently that red-wrapped 
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— woman of the temple, and he knew 

' where she must have obtained the in- 
formation concerning the Hosein ordi- 
nance. A few words, whispered at a 
window, and, behold, a riot in the morn- 
ing. He suddenly saw the whole island 
as a storehouse of secret explosives, and 
himself as a smoldering torch walking 
among them. He did not blame Rukh- 
menia; he would never blame her for 
anything. He hardly blamed himself, 
since somehow he could not have helped 
those words. But that was just the fire 
in the torch that made him so danger- 
ous. It seemed that he simply could 
not help doing things that he ought not 
todo. And Miss McCann would know 
who had betrayed the secret she herself 
had let slip. He was just a walking 
plague spot of trouble, most infectious 
to those who were kind to him. 

He looked across at the rigid gray 
building of the Felicidad Company, 
austerely defying the tropic light to 
soften its angles. There was a motor 
car before the doors, and in it, and 
alone, sat Miss McCann. She saw him, 
bowed, and signed to him to approach. 

He went, dragging his feet in re- 
luctance to meet her gaze. This was the 
first time he had seen her in anything 
but her riding habit, and her afternoon 
elegance, the luxuries of the car, all 
seemed to place her in some region re- 

bove him. 
“Did Captain Lan 


mote and 
g tell you what has 
happened?” she asked, without prelim- 
inary. 

“Yes. What can I say, Miss Mc- 
Cann?” he asked wretchedly. “It was 
all my fault. I—I was talking with— 
with one of the coolies and—it just 
slipped out before I knew it.” 

“I can hardly blame you, since I did 
the same thing myself,” she answered 
steadily, 

“But I blame myself—horribly !” he 
said. 

He pulled out his handkerchief to 
Wipe the perspiration that stood on his 


forehead, and with it came the little 
bunch of jasmine flowers that, manlike, 
he had thrust into his pocket. Straight 
it flew into the car and landed in Mabel 
McCann’s lap, and she picked it up and 
held it out to him as he stood there, red 
and speechless in embarrassment. 

“T think you dropped this.” 

“It—it is of no consequence,” he lied 
ineffectually, remembering Rukhmenia’s 
admonition to keep it safe from all eyes. 
“Just some flowers I—I picked.” 

But she had seen the silver tinsel 
about them and knew whence they came, 
There were other things she knew, too. 
It was all a part of the things which 
the whole island wondered if she really 
knew or not, but her face did not 
change. 

They were both aware that the eyes 
of the thronged, gossipy street were 
upon them. To Justin, those eyes 
seemed boring into his back, searching 
out all the things he must conceal, but 
to her they merely brought an added 
poise. She dropped the flowers care- 
lessly, and he sighed in relief. Evi- 
dently she did not suspect anything, he 
thought. 

“If there’s anything I can do to make 
things right ” he protested. 

“There’s nothing to do but wait,” she 
replied. “This has changed things so, 
see. It I easy to 
keep the coolies on the estates if they 
now 


you would have been 


had been taken by surprise, but 


they’ll have time to plan and prepare.’ 
gray build- 


She looked up at the great 
ing of the Felicidad Company, which 
seemed so unassailable except by an au- 
thority equal to its own. Though she 
sat there, in the open air, she seemed to 
herself to be locked behind its doors, 
Then she glanced down at the tell-tale 
bunch of jasmine lying on the floor of 
the car. So Justin had gone straight 
where her words of the afternoon be- 
fore had been calculated to send him. 
She quivered slightly; she had seen 
something of the morning’s disturbance 











from her window at Tarouba. She 
thought of that Hosein procession, with 
its human surge to the sea, and of the 
handful of white men who would try 
to stem it—and of one man who, by his 
position, would be in the very front of 
it. She felt rather tike a child who has 
climbed upon a locomotive and, in curi- 
osity, opened the throttle. 

“My father is greatly distressed,” she 
went on, turning to Justin. “He—he is 
fond of some of the coolies who would 
be in the front of the procession. but 
now that if is known that the governor 
has signed the ordinance, it must be up- 
held. If the people leave the estates on 
the day of the festival, the mounted 
police will meet them at the Couva 
bridge and, unless they turn back, they'll 
be fired upon.” 

Justin ran his eye mentally over the 
lay of the land. 

“Suppose they swing off around Oro- 
puche village and cross by the bridze 
below the temple?” he asked. 

“They never have gone that way, and 
they are creatures of tradition,” she re- 
plied. “But—if they did go that way— 
they’d probably get through without 
danger to either side.” 

Her words dripped from his ears into 
his memory and his consciousness 
hardly heeded them. 

“T seem just a walking pest!” he burst 
out. “I almost wish you had never 





come that evening in the cane.” 

“That is something that is out of our 
hands entirely and concerning which we 
can give no judgmenf,” she said, with 
that instinctive shifting of the burden 
of responsibility which is such a com- 
fort to women. “Please go now. I 
expect my father every minute, and it’s 
better that he should not meet you just 
now.” 

Out onto the wharf Justin went, seek- 
ing the restlessness of the sea _ that 
slapped against the piles beneath his 
feet. Mabel McCann’s words had 
started a train of pictures in his mind, 
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and he saw again that great processig 
pouring down the road between the 
cane fields, with Rukhmenia high upon 
the first tazia. 

Then he saw the little village of 
Couva, buried in mango trees among 
which were waiting men, grimly silent 
behind the leaves. Then the crack of 
rifles, a spurt of flame And Rukh- 
menia would be on that first tazia, scat- 
tering marigolds and jasmine. 

She must be warned, at all costs, that 
the authorities were determined to sup- 
press that disturbing saturnalia of too 
much joy. 

That evening he rode again to Oro- 
puche, circling round and approaching 
it cautiously from across the cane fields, 
The night was black with coming rain, 
but the light in Rukhmenia’s window 
was his guide, and he dismounted and 
pushed once more through the hedge 
of bananas. Hiding among the smooth 
stalks, he threw lumps of dirt at the 
jalousie, but the window remained ob- 
stinately closed. 

Then, just beside him, he heard a 
faint clink of metal, a little bubbling 
laugh, and saw a blur of white amid 
the darkness. 

“Sahib ig 

The word floated toward him, borne 
on the scent of jasmine, as if all the 
magic of the East were caught in it. 
She came closer,-hovering like a wraith 
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itiny leave 3 her face 
faintly lighted by a wreath of living 
fireflies entangled in her hair. 

“My lord has come again.” 

“Rukhmenia !” 

[t seemed all he could say, all he could 
think, just her name over and over 
again. Their hands, groping through 
the leaves, met, and her fingers nestled 
into his, sending a queer ache up his 
arms. 

“Rukhmenia !” 

Whether he shouted it or whispered 
it he did not know, but he swept the 
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drooping banana fronds aside and gath- 


_ ered her to him. 


He had it now, of course. She was 
a woman, and he had been thinking of 
her merely as a beautiful picture. He 
knew so little of women; all those whom 
he had met had seemed so busy being 
something else—wives or school-teach- 
ers or landladies—that it was as if they 
had forgotten how to be something that 
he felt he had a right to demand of 
them to be. But here, he knew now, 
was just a woman, one who existed by 
right of herself without need of any 
other assumption to excuse her pres- 
ence; a woman of the East, whose every 
instinct and training was to please. 

Somehow they were seated on the 
ground amid the lush stalks. Her cheek 
was pressed to his. He caught the 
memories of incense held in her hair, 
he could feel the quickened heave of 
her breast. Earth and sky were stand- 
ing apart merely that he might sit be- 
tween them with this woman at his side. 

“You me?” he murmured in- 
credulously. 

“Always I have loved you, my lord. 
Even before you came that night I loved 
you—I know that now. I will dance 
and praise the gods, so shall they make 
us always happy. Then I will dance 


10° T 
again. 


love 


Her own words explained her. To 
that was surely 


Then 


happy 


he al the end of the 


more to those gods of hers 


than just dancing and happiness. 

She felt the change in him and she 
sat up and away from him, her hands 
outstretched. 

“Sahib—what is it? 
draw away from me? 


Why do you 
Have, then, the 
gods blighted my face that I no longer 
find favor in your eyes?” 

Under its wreath of fireflies, her face 
showed pale against the darkness in the 
arched shadow of her brows, her eyes 


shone like wells of bright blackness. He 
gathered her again in his arms, sooth- 
ing her distress. 

“No—no—you are beautiful—always 
beautiful. Never have I seen one so 
beautiful as you are. But I came here 
to tell you something. Listen—it is 
about the Hosein. If you leave the es- 
tates and try to go to the sea, then 
Captain Lang and his police riders will 
be at the Couva bridge to stop you.” 

“Ah, then it was because you feared 
for me that you went cold at my side,” 
she murmured. ‘That is good and I 
love you for it again. But you need not 
fear. The people will stay on the es- 
tates. Lang Sahib has talked with 
Baba Gobind, and the baba now says 
we must not go.” 

“But it is the Sahiba Jancsi that Lang 
fears. What does she say?” he asked. 

“My mother? But what has she to 
say? What do the people care for her? 
She is my mother, but the gods have 
turned her brain. She would die the 
holy death if she could, but the sahibs 
will not let her. The people will do as 
I say, for I am the nautch girl, and I 
will do the bidding of my lord.” 

“Then tell the people to stay on the 
estates. It will make great trouble for 
me if they do not.” 

“Trouble—to you?” she cried, spring- 
“If any make trouble to you, 
for then will I make 


ing up. 
let them take care, 


{ | 


uuble for them! I am Rukhmenia, 


and have power among my people, 
and if they make trouble to you, then I 
will send out the call and take the peo- 
ple to the sea, even as my mother wishes 
me to do.” 

Her voice had risen, and it rang out 
in the darkness with a note that he had 
heard before; a note that recalled that 
cry of “Rahm! Rahm!” amid the shad- 
ows and incense of the temple; a note 
that he felt was one of the things that 
lay latent under her flowerlike 
faith. 

In response to it 


even 


call of 


came a 
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“Rukhmenia!” and he saw an unsteady 
light twinkling through the leaves and 
the bent, red-draped form of the old 
woman. 

“It is the sahiba and she is seeking 
me,” whispered the girl. 

“Shall we hide from her?” he asked. 

“Why should we hide?” she returned, 
creeping closer to him. “She is my 
mother, but she is also a woman who 
has lost her lord. Always she tells me 
that my father is dead. Now aml a 
woman who has just found her lord, 
and where else is honor for a woman?” 

The sahiba came straight toward 
them, thrusting aside the banana fronds 
and holding her lamp high so that its 
rays fell full upon them. Justin felt 
the quickened beat of Rukhmenia’s 
heart, but she faced the older woman 
boldly. There was an interchange of 
rapid Hindustanee, and the girl’s tone 
was full of defiance. Then she spoke 
in English: 

“Tt is well. I will go back to the 
temple, and this Hosein will I be as I 
have always been. But when the fes- 
tival is over, then my lord will come 
for me, and I shall go with him. You 
will come for me, my lord, will you 
not ?” 

“T will come,” said Justin. 

Raising herself on tiptoe, she kissed 
his lips, then sped away to the temple. 

The sahiba still stood there, het lamp 
hand clawing at the wisps 


of hair that straggled over her fore 


raised, one 
head as she stared at him in fierce si- 
lence. From the smoldering glare in 
her eyes, he would not have been sur- 
prised had she flung her lamp in his 
face. The rain was beginning now, and 
the hiss of the drops on the hot chimney 
of the lamp might have been those eyes 
spitting fire at him. 

“What do you wish with that girl?” 
she demanded. 

He thought he understood her fear; 
perhaps there was reason for her ani- 
mosity to the white men who looked 


upon Rukhmenia. But he could ba 
that fear with the statement of his 9 
intentions. , 

“You need not be afraid, sahiba,” he 
said soothingly. “I shall make Rukh 
menia my wife.” 

She tore at those wisps of gray hair, 
her face distorted in agony. 

“T knew it! I knew it! Always that 
word ‘wife’!” she moaned. “How they 
spoke it to me, by night and by day, try- 
ing to tempt me from my faith to wed 
an unbeliever! To serve the gods as 
the favorite of a sahib—that is honor. 
able. But to be his wife—to raise up 
to him unbelieving children to be the 
subjects of his law, to shame the gods 
of their mother—ah, that is shame— 
shame—shame !” 

As if in response to her cry, the rain 
came down in a swift flood that ex- 
tinguished the lamp with a hiss of 
smoky flame. The darkness was in- 
tense, and as he fled for shelter, stum- 
bling over the cane stubble, he could 
hear her voice still crying amid the drip- 
ping bananas: 

“‘Shame—that is shame—shame!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The festival night had come, and Jus- 
tin, together with half of San José and 
many thousands of coolies, stood on the 

lope above Oropuche bridge staring at 
that point in the east toward which the 
eyes of all the island were turned. A 
growing made the 
mountains stand out sharp and black, 
heralding the rising of the Hosein 
moon. 

A silence of expectation held the 
land, and he could feel its grip on his 
own nerves. Then, as the shining white 
rim bounded into view, came a Dlare 
of conch shells, the roll of drums, and 
the sharp crackle of firearms, mixed 
with a full-throated roar of “Hosein! 
Hussien!” as the glare of newly kindled 
bonfires reddened the fields. 


radiance, which 
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» He walked down into the village. 
Overhead, the stately palms hung dark 
and silent, but below them the people 
walked in a thick red glow of dust that 
eddied in the fire of torches and fires— 
enormous negroes, swaggering and 
loud-mouthed; slim Hindus with bare 
brown torsoes and limbs; women in gay 
draperies f muslin, their eyes brilliant 
with paint, their lips scarlet and laugh- 
ing, their bracelets and anklets clinking 
above the hum of voices. 

There was about it all the electric 
thrill of a carnival, but there was some- 
thing else that stole under that brilliant 
surface with a sense of latent possibili- 
ties. He looked curiously at the women 
who jostled by him, their necks and 
arms loaded with silver, their eyes bold 
and painted. The eyes of the men, he 
noted, seemed fixed on that invisible 
something else that he suspected under- 
neath it all; those of the women were 
alert, intensely present. 

The great tazias, mounted on their 


wagons, were drawn up in a semicircle, 
and before them an endless string of 


worshipers slowly, the men 
thumping their bare chests with their 
fists, their heads thrown back, their 
eyes filmed with a fanatical ecstasy as 
their throats swelled with that growling 
cry of the names of the two prophets: 
“Hosein! Hussien!’ Dominating the 
hum of the crowd and the shouts of the 


passed 


-. ; 
hucksters, those crie eemed the key- 


hole festival 
cattering of the crowd 


wedge of coolie lads came 
through, uproarious with sheer boy- 
hood, flinging handfuls of scarlet pow- 
der on the shoulders of the scolding,. 
screaming women. It was all vital, bril- 
lant, and Justin felt as if red-gold 
sparks, struck from the glint of those 
torches on jewels and in eyes, were bub- 
bling in his veins like a secret fire 

He heard a breathless little cry of 
“Mr. Justin!” and, turning, he 
Mabel McCann. 
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Saw 
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She was pressing back into the angle 
of a cabin to escape the throng, and she 
appealed to him in a laughing dismay. 

“Please keep the crowd off me for a 
moment. I was separated from the 
others when those wretched boys came 
through. My father is here—and some 
guests who came down to Tarouba to 
see the Hosein. It’s so much finer here 
at Oropuche than anywhere else.” 

There was another change in her, he 
saw. It might have been her filmy 
dress, the gleam of her bared shoulders, 
or the jeweled band in her hair; never 
before had he spoken with a woman 
in full evening array. But it seemed 
within her, too, showing in the flush 
on her cheeks and the quick breath that 
parted her lips. It was to that that he 
spoke. 

“Tsn’t it gorgeous ?” 

“T love it,” she laughed back. Then, 
noting the excitement in his eyes, her 
manner changed in obedience to the in- 
stinct of one born and reared among ad- 
“But you mustn’t forget 
that there are dangers, too.” 

[t was extraordinary how things had 
changed, he thought. Only two months 
ago he had met this. girl—he remem- 
bered that despairing hour amid the 
high canes—yet here he was now, in- 
volved in the secret things of the very 
government of this island. And it was 


ministrators. 


this girl who had done it 

“T hope it will be all right,” she was 
saying. “It’s safe this evening, at least. 
The people are happy and not happy 
enoug It’s when the 
call comes to go to the sea that things 
may happen.” 

“That’s generally when things hap- 
pen, isn’t it?” he asked. “I mean— 
when the call comes to go out.” 


1 
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1 to be dangerous. 


He was quoting her own words on 
the beach, she knew, but she would not 
He hardly noticed her 


accept them. 


coolness as all around them surged that 


tide of life, with the throb of the tom- 





toms.like the beat of a central heart that 
quickened every pulse. 

“Tf it could only be always like this!” 
he murmured. “Just one magnificent 
pandemonium !” 

Part of her responded to that cry; 
there was that in him which seemed to 
weaken her own resistance to what she 
really wanted. She had a feeling as if, 
across the social gulf that divided them, 
her hand had met his and they were 
somehow marching together to what 
they really did want. But now that it 
seemed drawing nearer, she was half 
afraid of what she really wanted. 

“There is my father,” she 
quickly. “I'll go to him now.” 

Looking after her, he saw a white 
man strolling through the crowd, the 
same man whom he had seen at that 
window in San José. Massive, silent, 
his chin sunk on his deep breast, his 
hands clasped loosely behind him, he 
walked always as the center of a little 
circle of vacancy as the people shrank 
back to give him room. 

Then a deep-noted conch shell blared 
out, and the crowd made a rush in its 
direction, bearing Justin along with it. 
Mounted on a wagon amid fantastic 
decorations was the image of the god- 
dess he had seen in the temple, its pro- 
truding eyes staring out with a reddish 


said 


glare. Before it, on the coarse turf, 
was an open space rimmed with little 
lamps of coconut oil. 

There came another blast from the 
conch shells, a throb of flutes, a beat 
of tom-toms from some musicians 


seated near by, and the crowd packed 
tightly about the lamps, thrusting Jus- 
tin to the very front. 

The musicians struck up a delicious 
little tune, almost trivial in its lilting- 
ness, until that underlying beat of the 
tom-toms began to work its will, like a 
throbbing pulse of utter abandonment. 

Then, with a clash of cymbals, a roar 


of welcome from the crowd, a woman 
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leaped into the lamp-ringed space, @ 
he saw that it was Rukhmenia. 
It was the first time he had 
really seen her. 
heautiful before, but here she was jp 
her perfect setting. The tall palms 
stood out in black tracery across the 


disk of the moon; below them the image | 


loomed monstrously through the red 
haze; and against it all, like a wind 
blown flame of white and gold, was the 
girl. There were revelations of round 
and slender limbs hung with dull jewels, 
of an ivory skin peeping through golden 
mesh. Again he felt, as he caught a 
flash from her eyes, blazing with the 
exultation of the dance, that sense ofa 
creature whose authority it was to 
please. 

The dance was really symbolic, thou- 
sands of years old, its every motion and 
gesture as set as the paths of the plan 
ets, but she danced it as one who merely 
follows her own will and impulses, the 
movements seeming to come _ because 
they were the only ones that could ade 
quately express what she was feeling, 
He understood now the source of the 
Oriental imagery, “‘lotus-petal feet” 
They were like 
dancing on the surface of cool and 
green waters. 

The music quickened, with a more 
beat in it that enmeshed the 


savage 


senses and swept them up to its de 
maxes The floating, swaying figure 
grew tenser and more _ violent, with 
swift whirls and bounds. He could 


hear her quickly snatched breath as she 
spun round and round, her feet alone 
seeming to be still, and his mind wove 
imageries of its own, pictures of things 
hitherto unthought of, as Oriental 
the dance. The desire of women—te 
saw it as a woman enthroned on that 
great white moon there; then a red 
shape of war that pursued it always; 
again, smiling mys 


then the woman 


teriously in a mysterious place, all 


He had thought hep 





those creamy flowers 
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4 "golden light and the sound of distant, 


deep-toned bells. 

With a final clash of her cymbals, 
Rukhmenia whirled around and flung 
herself on her knees before him, her 
cymbals outstretched, her eyes on his. 
Behind him, a coolie man whispered in 
his ear: 

“Give, sahib. She want you to give.” 

The crowd was pushing him forward 
in the intensity of the moment; he could 
feel the hard shoulders of the men, the 
yielding flesh of the women, as he 
pressed back against them. He must 
give—and he must give greatly; he 
could not shame her by any small gift 
in the face of those people. His hand 
fumbled under his shirt, seeking the 
clasp of the string of jade that he al- 
ways carried about his throat. If he 
threw that, it meant that he closed for- 
ever the way back to his old life. But 
there before him was Rukhmenia, like 
a swaying flower of the life he really 
wanted. 

Another moment and the necklace 
came clattering down on those out- 
stretched cymbals, glittering greenly in 
the light of the tamps as a thing of 
value. With a cry of triumph, Rukh- 
menia bounded to her feet. Across the 
open space, Justin saw Peter McCann 
looking steadily at him. 

Others had 
McCann, at 


at the 


been watching besides 
id it was Lang who caught 
manager’s arm and drew him 
aside 

“Did you see that, sir?’ he 
“A thing like that, coming from a white 
man, with the coolies in the state they 
are—— The young fool ought to be 


shut up !” 


aske d. 


“I warned you to keep an eye on 


him,” said the manager. “But you can 
hardly arrest him just for that, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Tl arrest him for something before 
the night is out, if he doesn’t take care. 
He's simply a walking liability in this 
crowd,” Lang exploded. “And look 


here, Mr. McCann—I’m sorry, but I 
have to maintain order here—you ought 
to remove that girl and the Sahiba 
Jancsi. They’re dangerous.” 

“I’ve no control over the sahiba or— 
her daughter,” answered McCann. 

“Then if you have no authority, I 
must use—or even exceed—my own,” 
Lang declared steadily back. “It’s not 
that the girl means to be dangerous, any 
more than that young ass himself, but 
she excites the people too much. And 
the sahiba has been deliberately trying 
to work up a wave of fanaticism.” 

“If you attempt to arrest them, you 
will be apt to have another riot on your 
hands, Lang,” warned McCann. 

“T’ll do it quietly. It’s as much for 
their own sakes as anything.” 

“Any attempt to arrest them will be 
made without my sanction.” 

Lang knew what the manager meant; 
those who acted contrary to his wishes 
were not apt to remain long in the 
island. 

“I’m sorry, but I have my orders to 
keep things quiet here,” he replied. 
“You made the Hosein ordinance a law, 
and now if you’re caught in your own 
net in any way, I can’t help it. If you 
won't act privately, then I must act of- 
ficially.” 

“T’ve given my word to the sahiba 
that I would never molest her or her 
daughter oa 

“Mr McCann 


ethings being 


there are queer 
said of you,” said Lang 
earnestly 

“Ah? And what may they be?” 

“For one thing, people are wondering 
how the information got out about the 
Hosein ordinance when only yourself, 
his excellency, and I knew of it. 
They’re wondering if you were not 
quite willing to use the government as 
It’s even whispered that 
you gave out that information yourself 
to provoke a situation in which the gov- 
ernment would be obliged to take dras- 
They’re saying at the 


a cat’s-paw. 


tic measures. 
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club that you are willing that the people of one quick, now!” he finished, giv 
should have a good lesson that will the man a shake. 4 









; make them more amenable to—to your “He been steal that necklace he th 
Lh own particular gods of the cane carrier that girl. I know it,” gibbered the mm 
- and the vacuum pans, let us say.” latto, with spiteful venom. “Listen— 






“They say that, do they?” asked Mc- that woman, Songya, is here. You 
know her—she bad one. Suppose she 
say he been steal that necklace from 
her, eh? She make good charge—yes, 
Oh, Gord, I go bring that low Yankee 





Cann, unmoved. 

“They’re saying that, and, if there’s 
trouble to-morrow, there’ll be a pretty 
stiff inquiry afterward.” 

“In that case, no doubt, we shall find down yet!” 


out the truth of the matter,” answered “Hold your silly row !”" said Lang, 
MeCann. with another shake. “You'll do just as 


I say, or it’s you who'll be brought 
down. Once the Hosein is over, I shall 
drop the charge and release the fellow. 
3ring on your Songya. She’ll do. And 
—look here !—let it happen where that 
dancing girl can see it. That'll cool 
her off a bit and make her look rather 
silly before the coolies.” 

He walked on, whistling. With the 
curious mind of the administrator of 
the law, it never occurred to him as 
strange that he should seek unlawful 
means to uphold that law. That touch 
about Rukhmenia seeing the affair was 
a stroke of genius, he thought. 

So it came about that Justin found 
himself suddenly beset by a bedizened 
Hindu virago who shrieked at him and 








He passed on, and Lang looked won- 
deringly after him. More than one 
thing was trembling in the balance that 
night, and he knew that McCann’s posi- 

: tion was among them. And, strangely 
enough, McCann was held by his own 
word from taking measures that would 
have protected him; it was as if the 
acts of years before were reaching after 
him with the long, inexorable arm of 
consequence. McCann _ had literally 
booted that happy-go-lucky island into 
prosperity, but he had hurt many feel- 
ings in the process, and his enemies 
would gladly seize their opportunity. 
But to get Justin out of the way for 
the night was Lang’s first thought, as 
much for Justin’s own sake as for any- 
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> by a couple of negro police. He saw 
© Rukhmenia listening in horror from be- 
hind the rim of lamps. He had some 
idea of the nature of the accusation 
now; it was about that wretched neck- 
lace. What he had feared had come; 
the impulse to take it had at last be- 
trayed him. Probably he had been fol- 
lowed from New York. 

He saw Rukhmenia’s hands go out 
toward him, and his nerves gave way in 
a bright fame of anger. There was a 
moment of furious struggle, a blow on 
the back of his head that turned him 
faint and sick. He was being hurried 
off now; he had a dim recollection of 
Rukhmenia’s voice, sharp and strained 
in command. Then there was a great 
roll of drums that heaped up in waves 
of threatening sound, a surge of the 
crowd from about him as if he were 
forgotten in some greater interest, an 
excited murmur of “Kali mai—it is the 
nautch of Kali!” 

He heard a shout from Lang—*Stop 
that dance! Arrest that girl!”—and 
then his legs curled under him like 
paper and the light went out. 


The next that he knew, he was lying 
on a bench and it was cool and dim; 
high up was a light that shone through 
a barred wicket. 

A fe W ages 


> 


struck twelve 


went by. Then a clock 
was 
he id 
all a parching desert of 
was a water tap. It 
took several years to reach it, and the 
bench went along with him across that 
desert, but he reached it at last, and 
the other end of the pipe seemed deep 
in paradise ; it was life itself that came 
through it. 


lred of years later, he 


still 1) n the bench and his 


ached. It 


stone, but there 


all about it now; the barred 
He 


He knew 


wicket had reminded him. was in 


jail again. He had run away to a 


- ¥ 
strange country, done strange things, 


gained the love of a woman—and here 
he was, in jail again. Probably that was 
where things always ended. He had 
come into it through doors that stuck 
up in the high cane and through which 
Mabel McCann was pushing him, after 
having unlocked them with a key of 
laughter. 

But he was a smiling lord and now 
he would go to sleep. 

When he woke again, it was broad 
day and there was some breakfast on a 
tray. He could not touch it, and lay 
there shivering feverishly. Hours crept 
by, and then came quick, decisive steps 
in the corridor outside, the door was 
opened by a negro turnkey, and there 
stood a white man. 

“You are Mr. Justin?” he said. 
“Then come along, please. All the 
white’ men are called out. You can 
shoot? Then take this rifle and car- 
tridge belt and report at once to Cap- 
tain Lang on the Mon Répos Savannah. 
There is a horse outside for you.” 

“But—what is it all about?” asked 
Justin, blinking dizzily as he stepped 
from the building into the blinding glare 
without. 

“The coolies have stampeded and are 
coming to San José with the tazias.” 


CHAPTER IX, 


The opening drum roll of that for- 
bidden Kali brought all the 


white men together, coalescing amid the 


nautch of 


crowds as floating grains of sand will 
coalesce when the water is disturbed. 
There there 
was great confusion as the surprised 
coolies surged backward, trampling out 
the row of lamps, and when Lang and 
his police reached the place, Rukhmenia 
was no longer there. At the first alarm, 
a withered arm had reached out from 
behind the wagon on which. the image 
was mounted and drawn her into its 
shadow. 
As_ she 


was no resistance, but 


and the Sahiba 


Janesi 


















































crouched there behind the wagon, Peter 
McCann came to them. 

“Come this way,” he said, grasping 
the women’s wrists. 

The sahiba would have drawn back, 
struggling angrily, but his hold did not 
relax. 

“You had better come, Jancsi,” he 
said soothingly. ‘Lang and his police 
mean to arrest you. Better even to come 
with me for a while than to face that.” 

The sahiba submitted, and he hur- 
ried them behind the cabins and out 
across the fields, where the cane stubble 
bruised their feet, going in breathless 
silence until they reached the gardens, 
half a mile away, that surrounded 
Tarouba House. 

“You'll be safer here than anywhere 
else,” he said, halting at a side door. 
“They'll never dream of looking for 
you here.” 

Rukhmenia bounded lightly up the 
steps to which he pointed, alive with 
excitement, but the sahiba stood still, 
facing him in silence. 

In contrast to the half-barbaric glare 
and noise they had left, the big house 
looked serene and civilized with its 
softly glowing windows. But to Mc- 
Cann that very air of poised serenity 
made it seem empty and cold. To him, 
at that moment, it was if the real fire 
of that house had left it, years ago, 
with the woman who stood there at his 
side, looking strangely up at it. 

“So you return to Tarouba after all, 
Jancsi,” he said. 

“Not of my own will,” she answered. 

“Yet you were happy here—once, 
were you not?” he pleaded. 

“Happy—yes, until—until ” Her 
eyes blazed again and her arms went up 
over her head as if she would pull from 
the sky some blazing missile to hurl at 
that house. : 





“Now I curse—I curse! 
‘she cried, but her passion swelled up in 
her throat and choked back the words. 

Under his impassiveness, McCann 


Ainslee’s 


quivered; he remembered this womal 


when she had been like the girl on the 
steps above them, just as laughing and 9 





as flowerlike. And yet, beneath it, all 
the time had been the possibility of this 
seething fanatic whom, at Rukhmenia’s 
birth, they had had to bind with cords 
lest she kindle fire and throw herself 
into it. The pain of that breaking mind 
had been bitter to him, all the more so 
since he had been partly the cause of it. 

“Curse if you wish, Jancsi,” he said 
sternly, “but go in. Let me save you 
from the hands of the policemen, at 
least.” He went up the steps, half 
pushing her before him, and opened a 
door. “In here. You must endure it 


for to-night, since it’s the safest place. 


There’s no one in the house but some 
coolie servants. IT’ll send one of the 
boys to you. I must show myself again 
at the Hosein, or they'll suspect where 
I have taken you.” 

As he turned to the door again, he 
stopped and, as if under compulsion, 
stretched out his arms to Rukhmenia, 
with a murmur of her name. She 
looked wonderingly at him. 

“Sahib, you speak to me?” she asked. 

Then something in his tone stirred 
her and she moved toward him. But 
the sahiba’s arm came between them, 
dark and rigid against a bar of moon- 
light. 

“You have no right!” she cried to 
McCann. “You-gave your word! Go!” 

[he door closed behind him and, with 
a sob of relaxation, Rukhmenia flung 
herself across the bed of carved mahog- 
any, with its nettings caught like a white 
cloud high up on the posts. Through 
the half-open shutters, the moonlight 
streamed in on her, revealing the straif 
of the jeweled mesh across her bosom, 
the spangled dancing skirts stained with 
the dew of the cane stubble. 

The sahiba, as if in instinctive feat 
of the open spaces of the room, crept 
silently round the walls like a trapped 
cat, her eyes turning constantly to the 
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figure on the bed, huddled amid its 
crumpled finery. 

Her room, it had been in the years 
gone by! Not all the later years of 
furious cries in the temple could wipe 
out those memories. 

“Sahib—my sahib!” moaned Rukh- 
menia, biting into the pillow to still her 
rebellious breath. “They have taken 
him from me!” 

“Ay, with the help of 
woman,” cackled the sahiba. 

“He has not done that thing!” the 
girl cried, beating at the pillow. “How 
should he steal from that Songya? 
When had she such a jewel as he gave 
to me? They shamed him before all 
the people, with the black hands of the 
police upon him—and they shamed me 
in shaming him!” 

“Shame? What do you know of 
shame?” asked the sahiba bitterly. “TI 
came to shame in this very room, I, a 
Brahmana woman, the mother of a girl 
who was to be brought up in the beliefs 
of the sahibs.” 

“Why not?” 


another 


asked the girl dully. 
“Their gods are stronger than ours.” 

“To serve the gods as the favorite of 
a sahib—that was honorable,” moaned 
the sahiba, rocking herself to and fro 
as she crouched upon the floor. “But 
to be made the mother of a Christian 
daughter !” 

There had been things 
Peter Me‘ the 
indiscreet 1 and actions of the cre- 


unknown to 
inn in days 
ord 
ole nurses and serving women whom he 
had lavished upon the beautiful Jancsi. 
Had he known of them, he would have 
reassured her, but he had never sus- 
pected the fanatical fear and hate that 
had lurked beneath the dancing girl’s 
trained appearance of love for the great 
lord of the island. As it was, his own 
plans and words had only fed those 
flames. : PS 

“They took you from me in the 
night, those women of his,” the sahiba 
moaned again. ‘They took you secretly 


gone by 


to their own priests and had you sprin- 
kled with the waters of their own tem- 
ples. They sold my soul into hell that 
I might raise up unbelievers—and then 
they denied me the holy death that alone 
could wash out my sin!” 

“Our gods lie broken under their 
feet!” wailed Rukhmenia. 

“And how should they not when you 
deny them?’ demanded the older 
woman. 

“How should I deny them?” cried the 
girl. “Have I not served them faith- 
fully? Am I not the nautch girl?” 

“You—a nautch girl!” sneered the 
sahiba. “You, who were stolen from 
my breast in this very room and carried 
off to be marked with their mark! You 
defile our temple with your presence, 
and now you would go to another sahib 
to be his wife and raise more unbe- 
lievers! No wonder the gods are angry! 
No wonder ” She broke off, grop- 
ing in her mind for some idea with 
which to pierce the girl’s brain. Then 
it came and, thrusting her face close 
to the girl’s, she went on, hammering 
her sentences in with all the bitterness 
she could command. “No wonder the 
gods afflict your lord! No wonder they 
shame him before the people! No won- 
der they delivered him to the hands of 
such as Songya! “It is you who have 
done it! You, who should have brought 
him honor, have brought him shame!” 

Rukhmenia gasped and flung herself 
face forward into the pillows again 
to escape that pitiless rain of words. 
Perhaps it was true, she thought, since 
only through Justin could she now know 
suffering. The moments dragged by in 
silence, and the sahiba, rocking herself 
to and fro in the pain of her memories, 
watched that still figure on the bed. 

“Aye, even so have I lain there,” she 
muttered. “Many a night have I lain 
on that very bed, longing for couragé 
to do the things the gods whispered in 
my ears. They came to me at night, 
even fierce Kali herself, making the 
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place glorious with her presence of 
dread. But then I had no courage—and 
later I had no power.” 

There stole upon the woman a dou- 
bled consciousness in which she seemed 
both herself and that girl there. She 
was at once the wreck of a woman, 
sinking in the smoldering torment of a 
shattered mind, and the girl in whom 
those torments were just beginning. 
Strange pictures rose before her, and 
she sprang lightly up and whirled softly 
on tiptoes, in her ears a voice that she 
alone could hear. In those moments 
her age seemed to fall from her, and all 
her forgotten skill of the dance re- 
turned. For the time, she was even as 
she had been nineteen years before— 
Jancsi, the temple girl, whose beauty 
had ensnared Peter McCann himself. 

“The gods are gracious and they 
speak to me again!” she chanted softly. 
“Tt is my chance to return to their favor, 
and this time I will obey! This is my 
salvation! Rahm—Rahm—Rahm!” 

At the sound Rukhmenia stirred. 

“What use to cry to them when they 
do not hear us?” she asked. 

“They hear me!” laughed the sahiba 
wildly. “I do not deny them as do 
you.” 

“When did I deny them? Tell me 
that!” demanded Rukhmenia. 

“Oh, no—you never denied them! 
Not you, who listened to the soft words 
of the sahibs! Not you, who said, with 
old Gobind, ‘Hah, matter? We 
will stay on the estates to please our 
lords of this world and maybe, if we 
step softly, the lords of heaven will not 
hear us!” Not you, who would throw 
the tazias into the estate ponds instead 
of taking them to the sea! What mat- 
ter that the estates’ ponds are defiled 
by the mules, while the sea is holy with 
the waters of Mother Gunga herself, 
the holy river? ‘The great ones will not 
know the difference,’ you said. ‘Per- 
haps they sleep. We will go softly and 


what 


not wake them, and so shall the sahibs _ 


pay us much money.’ No wonder th 

gods punish him whom you choose te 
obey rather than themselves! Aye, and 
if you do not heed my words, then 
worse shall befall him! Tortures and 
death shall come upon him, and if you 
would save him, then do as I say. The 
gods cry to me! They are here!” 

The sahiba’s. rhythmic cries rang 
through the room, punctuated by the 
thud of her fists upon her withered 
breasts. Dazed by the flood of bitter 
words, Rukhmenia was caught in the 
swing of those cries and rose unstead- 
ily, swaying to and fro. She began to 
revolve slowly, her eyes half closed, her 
skirts billowing about her. 

Reaching into her girdle, the sahiba 
pulled out a little silver box full of a 
greenish paste that filled the place with 
a sickly, heady fragrance. Half of it 
she ate herself and then pressed the rest 
upon the girl’s lips. 

“Eat,” she urged. “It is the soma 
food of bhang. You are not a nautch 
girl until you have eaten of it. And 
the nautch of Kali remains unfinished. 
Eat, and to-morrow you shall dance as 
never before. And you shall go to the 
sea, and the favor of the gods shall be 
upon you and your sahib. He shall ride 
by your tazia, and no harm shall come 
to either of you. Eat?’ 

Rukhmenia swallowed the drug and 
fell back upon the bed. For some mo- 
ments the sound of her breathing filled 


the room. Then she sat up again with 


swollen, purple lips, her eyes hard and 
glittering. 

“T hear!” she muttered. 
speaking to me, too, and I will obey. 


“They are 


It is for my lord that I do it. I swore 
that, if harm came to him, I would call 
the people and go to the sea. Get mea 
messenger—quick !” 

At the sahiba’s call, a coolie boy, sent 
by McCann, came edging fearfully into 
the room. From her hair Rukhmenia 
plucked one of the knots of jasmine 
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"flowers and stabbed it through with a 
silver pin. 

“Take these,” she said to the fright- 
ened boy. “Get a horse and ride all 
around the estates and show these to 
the head men of our people. Tell them 
that the sahib’s order is nothing, for 
the gods have spoken to me and to- 
morrow I will lead the people to the sea. 
We will meet beyond the mill near the 
great pond. So shall the sahibs think 
we mean to throw the tazias into it. 
First the nautch, then to the sea, and 
—and She stopped, breathing 
heavily, her eyes glazed with concen- 
tration on the memory of Justin’s warn- 
ing on that black night amid the banana 
stalks. “Yes—we will go by way of 
Oropuche, for the Couva bridge will be 
closed. | have spoken. Go!” 


CHAPTER X. 


San José, that drowsy place of sun, 
dust, and nodding palms, was alive with 


excitement as Justin rode through it. 
The bank, the stores of the white mer- 
chants, were already encased in their 
iron shutters, and everywhere the lesser 
shopkeepers were hastily barricading. 
The streets were filled with frightened 
groups, half-caste and negro, seeking 
places of fancied safety, laden with bun- 
dies and children. It-was evident that 
San José was in the unreasoning throes 
of a first-class panic. 

Every white man Justin had ever seen 
the savannah under 
the landward face of the Rock—young 
fellows, eager and excited, older men 
who shook their heads as they talked 
together. He himself was vaguely 
aware of something he had forgotten, 
but he was bareheaded under the sun, 
and he bumped dizzily in his saddle, en- 
cumbered with rifle and cartridge belt. 

A man in flannels and tennis shoes 
that made a startling contrast to his 
ogg accoutrements rode up beside 
im, 


seemed to be on 
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“You look as if you had been keep- 
ing the Hosein all right,” he laughed. 
“Here—you’ll get sunstruck like that. 
Take this.” He unwound the long 
cummerbund from about his waist and 
wrapped it around Justin’s head like 
a gaudy turban. “That'll keep you safe. 
And fix your cartridge belt—so. Now 
you can do something.” 

The order came and they were off, 
with the trained mounted police in the 
lead. Again Justin had that sense of 
something forgotten, something very 
important. For one thing, they were 
not taking the right road. He could 
not remember which way they ought to 
go, but this was certainly not it; this 
was the well-known road to Oropuche. 
He had it now, as they topped the rise 
and looked down on the‘*village. 

“T thought we were to go to Couva?” 
he said to the man next him. 

“They have turned off through the 
estate here,” the man replied. “Good 
thing for us, too. Couva would be a 
bad place to hold them in—too open. 
This place is much better, with that nar- 
row bridge and the trees on each side. 
We'll be able to get under cover and 
pot ’em as they come down the hill 
there. Look! There they are now!” 

From the high ground, they could see 
over the expanses of cane fields, faintly 
ribbed with the pale green of the young 
cane just sprouting. Through it wound 
the yellow ribbon of road, and along it 
poured the great procession, five miles 
long, the two hundred tazias, collected 
from every village and estate, swaying 
along its length like glittering verte- 
bre on the back of a gigantic, many- 
hued snake. 

The noise of it came faintly on the 
afternoon breeze, the beat of tom-toms 
and the growl from the throats of fifty 
thousand excited people mixed with the 
blare of conch shells and the clash of 
cymbals. A huge river it seemed, a 
river of life itself. 

Down in the village the view was shut 
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off, and it was quiet and apparently 
peaceful under the tamarind trees. The 
winding street was filled with mounted 
men who wheeled and disappeared 
among the trees under sharp orders. 
There were vivid smiles of excitement, 
a hum of low-toned conversation. 

Justin knew that there was something 
he must still remember, but his head 
ached so. It did not seem real, some- 
how; it was impossible to believe that 
anything was actually going to happen. 
He wished he could go to sleep under 
the cool shade of the tamarinds. 

Just behind him two men were talk- 
ing, and fragments of their chatter came 
to him; a conversation that he felt was 
being repeated all about him wherever 
two talked together, for the words came 
with the pretense of secrecy that marks 
public rumor. 

“Where’s McCann?” asked one of 
them, in guarded tones that seemed 
ready to change to whatever side might 
turn out to be uppermost. 

“They say he rode out to meet the 
procession alone.” 

“Tt is too late for that sort of thing. 
They'll toss him aside like a chip in a 
flood.” 

Silence; the scratch of a match and 
a trailing cloud of cigarette smoke; 
then a tentative suggestion, as if thrown 
out to catch a straw that would show 
how the wind was blowing 

“They say Lang is furiou 

“Ah? Why so?” 

“He says he could have arrested that 
girl and the old sahiba last night and 
stopped the whole thing.” 

“Well—why didn’t he, then?” 

“Tt seems Peter McCann got them 
away from him.” 

“Well—he has 
them.” 

“Tt’ll 
though.” 

“The governor’s mad as a hornet.” 

“IT know. They’re even saying Peter 
provoked the whole thing on purpose. 


always stood by 


look nasty at the inquiry, 


Mighty funny how the coolies got 
of the ordinance so far ahead!” 

“Well, he seems to have overreached 
himself this time. Looks black for him, 
if you ask me.” 

“Probably end in a whitewashing.” 

“Not so sure. Got to have a victim, 
you know. Dear people at home always 
want somebody to suffer for things like 
this.” : 

The conversation ceased suddenly, as 
an elderly, lemon-tinted creole gentle- 
man rode by under escort, a roll of 
paper in his hand. 

“Who is that?” asked Justin of the 
man next him. 

“That’s old Rojas, mayor of San 
José. He’s going to read the riot act 
to the coolies.” 

“What for?” 

“Always do that—call on ’em to dis- 
perse peaceably—name of king and 
all that. Of course they won’t do it. 
Only a few will hear, and they won't 
understand. They'll keep coming on 
and then we'll shoot, all nice and le 
gally.” 

They would shoot—and he had for- 
gotten something! He sat there on his 
fidgety horse, staring up at the slope 
down which the procession must come 
to reach the bridge. Then some one 
shouted an order, and there was a gen- 
eral move all about him. 
said the man 
hold the 
with the troopers.” 

They lined up at the end of the-bridge 
nearest the village. There was silence 
now ; no laughter, but a quiet voice giv- 
ing instructions and a constant rattle of 
rifle hammers clicked experimentally. 

“Wait till the mayor retreats, boys.” 
It was Lang who spoke; it was queef 
how he was always bobbing up, and Jus 
tin wondered what the captain’s appeat 
ance in his life might portend for him 
“Then, if they keep on com- 
If they 


“We're in 


bridge along 


“Come on,” 


: 
luck. Going to 


this time. 


ing, fire into the thick of ’em. 
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fonce pass this bridge, all hell won’t keep 
“em out of San José.” 

The procession was very near now. 
Justin could hear the noise, like a mil- 
lion hives of bees. Then the head of 
it topped the hill with a strident burst 
of barbaric, arrogant music. There was 
achaos of bare, leaping bodies, the flash 
of cutlasses, a confused impression of 
fags and drums and of the plumed 
heads of mules amid shouts and waving 
arms. Then, high above it all, came a 
great swaying, glittering pyramid of 
scarlet and silver with human forms 
clinging to its sides. 

Justin remembered now; it rushed 
out on him in a bath of sweat that 
drained away his lethargy, leaving his 
mind sharp and clear. Rukhmenia— 
she would be there, on that first tazia, 
somewhere among that towering mass 
of tinseled arabesques. And it was he 
who had told her to avoid Couva and 
come this way. It was his own words 
that had betrayed her. 

Even though the coolies saw, they 
could no longer stop. The mules had 
caught the sudden terror of the people 
and were taking the slope at a gallop, 
the tazia rocking dangerously behind 
them, while the press of the thousands 
back of the hill pushed the front ranks 
inexorably on. He saw the mayor in 
the center of the bridge, his mouth 
forming unheard words as he and his 
wept away like straws be- 
They 


back to cover and there 


escort were 


lore the torrent of humanity 


came gallopi 
was an order—a volley. 

Those shots loosed Justin, and he 
might himself have been the missile as 
he urged his horse across that bridge. 
Behind him he heard a shout of “Stop 
that fool!” but he was already across 
and in the midst of a horrible, night- 
mareish confusion, a tangle of angry, 
panicstricken 


ng 


bodies, struggling about 
with no sense of direction save that im- 
placable push from the unseeing thou- 
sands behind them. 


The tazia had almost stopped, sliding 
slowly down hill, braked by the bodies 
of the fallen mules. Rukhmenia was 
there, on the first platform, outlined 
against a mass of silver tinsel, her eyes 
glazed and staring straight ahead of her 
as if unseeing of anything that was 
going on. Beside her was the Sahiba 
Jancsi. 

There was an extraordinary silence 
of breathless surprise, broken only by 


“ the crash of the volleys and the thin 


scream of the bullets. As Justin put 
out his hand to the tazia, a glass ball 
within two inches of his fingers van- 
ished in a puff of silver dust. 

Rukhmenia turned as he shouted her 
name. A light came into her eyes, and 
she put out her hands as if struggling 
to consciousness of her surroundings. 
Then she shrieked, and the sound of it 
tore him open. Something was happen- 
ing to her neck just above the jade neck- 
lace that clasped it with tones of dull 
green fires A red spray flew from it, 
then a scarlet stain that welled and 
spread. She swayed toward him, and 
he caught her as she fell, steadying her 
across his horse before him. 

He must get her away, and quickly; 
a fresh wave of people was pouring 
down the hill and another tazia was 
coming at a gallop to inevitable wreck. 
The silence was breaking into a sting- 
ing hum, as if the hives were getting 
angry ; it swelled into.a roar of “Rahm! 
Rahm!” 
“Hosein! 


broken by barking shouts of 

Hussien !” 

He must get her away into the 
patches of wild cane that fringed the 
river bed. It was marvelous that he 
wasn’t hit by one of the whining bul- 
lets; but he couldn’t be until he had got 
Or perhaps he was 
He looked at the 
her head 
He hoped some of it was his 
own and not all hers. He couldn’t help 
it—he simply had to ride that man 


her safely away. 
and did not know it. 
blood on his 


sleeve where 


rested. 
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down. How horrible and squashy flesh 
feels under a horse’s hoofs! 

He was nearly free from the crowd 
now, out on the edge of it all. The 
second tazia had crashed against the 
first. There were lamps on it, and he 
caught the acrid smell of burning tinsel 
as a puff of smoke went up. The people 
were jumping from them—all but one 
—a woman wrapped in dull red. She 
must be mad, he thought. He could 
see her climbing up the frail staging, 
striking at the hands that sought to pull 
her down. She was at the top now, 
among the silvered plumes, with the 
swift flames leaping after. It was the 
Sahiba Jancsi, and her face was brighter 
even than flames. It did not 
change as they licked her feet and 
curled about her limbs, but shone with 
an ecstasy that seemed to carry her be- 
yond all feeling. 

For an instant she stood there, poised 
like a victory, as the bamboo and tinsel 
roared up about her. Aboye all the 
tumult Justin heard her triumphant cry: 

“Sati! Rahm! Sati!” 

Then all went down together in a 
fiery smother. 

He was free from the crowd now, 
out among a scattering flight. His horse 
reared and fell with a sobbing cough 
that showed it had been hit ; he had just 
time to kick his feet free from the sti 
rolled on its side 
hould 


those 


rups before it leaving 
him 


burden He sctamb up, 


ees 
with 


sprawling on it 


raising 
l lg 


| 
11 
arms, and stumbled 


Rukhmenia in his 
forward the 
the clumps of rank outlaw cane. It 
was hot and steamy in there, and the 
sweat dripped from his eyelids, half 
blinding him as he pressed forward 
through the thick stalks, intent only on 
getting as far from that terrible bridge 
as possible. Behind him the sounds 
grew fainter until at last only the crash 
After 
a while they ceased, too, and the air 
was filled with a sense of bitter flight. 


into river bottom among 


of the volleys reached his ears. 


The affair was evidently over, one 
or another. ES 

He laid Rukhmenia down near the” 
edge of the little stream, a pathetically 
helpless bundle of jewels and _ blood- 
stained silks. He saw now that it was 
only a flesh wound in her neck. It must 
be only that! His mind hammered on 
that as if it could make it so by mere 
force of volition. The flow of blood 
had been its own styptic and had al- 
most stopped. He bound the wound, 
with clumsy tenderness, with a strip 
torn from the outer one of her dozen 
filmy dancing skirts. 

His own sleeve, where her head had 
lain, was stiff with dried blood, and he 
flung his coat away and tore off the 
sleeve of his shirt, washing his arm in 
the stream. Rukhmenia was breathing 
slowly and regularly as he dashed some 
water in her face. Then her eyes 
opened and she looked up at him. 

“My lord,” she said faintly. 

“Rukhmenia !” 

“You came to me?” she asked. “You 
left your own people and came to me? 
Through all that you came—to me?” 

Her hands fluttered toward him and 
he gathered her in his arms, leaning 
back against the springy cane stalks. 
With the instinct of service that had 
come to him, he loosened the silver pins 
that held her veil, and her hair fell 
about them in a perfumed cloud, starred 
with i She had 


Ty 
1 different way, 


jasmine. lost conscious- 


n, but i rather 
that of 
of the hashish administered by the sa 
hiba, relieved by the flow of blood, now 
gave way to a sedative. The jewels on 
her breast and arms cut his flesh 
through his thin shirt, but he did not 
seek to shift his position; the very pain 
seemed glorious. 

He had lost all sense of time. It 
as if he had always been there 
among the rank cane and _ pools of 
Somewhere near them a cooli¢ 
“Aie—aie—oel 


deep sleep, as the stimulation 


was 


water. 


man was_ sobbing, 
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"with a bubbling gasp between each 
sound. After a while the sobs stopped 
and, looking at the stream, Justin saw 
a feather of red staining the clear water. 
Probably the man was dead, but it did 
not matter. Nothing mattered save 
Rukhmenia. 

She was easier now, her breathing 
deeper and more regular. At her throat 
the jade necklace gleamed greenly, and 
he bent and kissed it; he owed much to 
that necklace, after all. Some day he 
would pay for it; he owed that much 
to her, since she must not wear ques- 
tionable jewels. 

Later on, he must take her some- 
where, form some plan of action, but 
not yet. Now he had only to hold her 
close, to heal her with his own warmth 
and life. He had so much life all at 
once. Perhaps that was why he had 
so much trouble; people seemed afraid 
of too much life. 

The darkness dropped on them, and 
fireflies gleamed over the stream as a 
heavy dew dripped from the cane stalks. 
Still Rukhmenia slept, and each breath 
drove the sharp edges of her jewels into 
his flesh. Later on, the moon rose, the 
full moon of the Hosein, silvering the 
mists that filled the river bottom. 

As he had begun on the island, so he 
was ending—with a woman in the high 
cane. This was the end of something 

he knew that; the end -of himself, he 
he end of all that he had been, 
Justin he had known 


thought ; t 
at least, for the 
of old had dropped from him like a 
garment in that mad rush the 
bridge. In his place was a resolute 
young man looking straightly at things 
and weighing them with a cool com- 
posure. He had Rukhmenia to look out 
for now. 

The sound of voices came drifting 
down the stream, and he knew that the 
world was coming after them. They 
had both played too prominent a part 
i its affairs that day to be left long 
alone. 


across 


CHAPTER X. 


They were nearer than he -had 
thought. There was the sound of an 
exclamation; then a white man’s voice 
floated down the stream. 

“No, it’s not they—only a coolie man, 
That makes forty we’ve found.” 

“Tell the men to carry him out,” said 
a voice he knew must be Peter Me- 
Cann’s. “Are you sure those two came 
this way ?” 

“Yes, sir. I saw the fellow stagger 
into the cane with the girl in his arms.” 

Justin laid Rukhmenia down and rose 
and stretched his cramped limbs. There 
was no escape possible, but he was not 
going to stay there and be found; he 
would go and face them. They were 
very close now; he could see the gleam 
of the torches, could hear the squash 
and suck of the horses’ hoofs in the 
mud. Raising Rukhmenia in his arms, 
he stepped out. 

He had done right; he knew that the 
instant he noted the silence of surprise 
that greeted his appearance. They had 
expected a couple of cowering fugitives, 
and only McCann sat his horse un- 
moved, looming monumentally against 
the level moon. 

“This lady needs medical attention, 
and at once, Mr. McCann,” said Justin 
sharply. ‘Your men shot her.” 

“If you mean thaf she was shot by 
the mounted police, that is something 
over which I had no control,” said Mc- 
Cann evenly. 

“That is a question to be inquired into 
by the proper authorities,” Justin re- 
turned. 

As he spoke, there was another mo- 
ment of silence that held a certain qual- 
ity of surprise in it which told him he 
had done right again. He silently 
blessed those gossiping men whose half- 
heeded conversation had stuck in his 
memory. This was evidently the point 
to hammer at—the weak point in the 
other’s armor. 
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Then McCann spoke again: 

“And what were you doing, hiding 
with this girl in the cane all this time?” 

“Considering the treatment she had 
already received from your people, I 
was in no hurry to deliver her into 
their hands again.” 

McCann looked impassively at Rukh- 
menia as she lay there in Justin’s arms, 
and no one could have’ guessed, from 
his face, that that day had seen a 
strange ending to a strange passage in 
his own life. 

“Where are those nigger wenches ?” 
he called, and a couple of black women 
stepped forward. “Take this girl and 
‘carry her up to Tarouba House.” 

“Would it not be better to take her 
to her home—the temple?” Justin sug- 
gested. 

“Tt is hardly your place to give orders 
here.” 

There was silence again as the women 
carried Rukhmenia away. Then Mc- 
Cann spoke. 

“Are you aware that you are under 
arrest, Mr.—er—Mr.——” 

Justin quivered at that; he had al- 
most forgotten the wretched affair of 
his arrest over the necklace. The mis- 
erable thing seemed to trail him like a 
Nemesis. But he managed to keep his 
voice steady as he replied: 

“My name is Justin, Mr. McCann. 
For what am_I arrested ?” 

“For insubordination in the ranks.” 

Justin laughed; he 
but the relief of hearing that it was not 


had not meant to, 


the necklace business was too great, and 
his laughter came with an effect of a 
startling insolence. He caught an ex- 
change of glances between the white 
men standing by. There was a pro- 
visional quality in their manner to Mc- 
Cann as if they were merely waiting, 


ready to jump to whichever side might 
He was busily 


prove to be uppermost. 
remembering things, too; things caught 
amid the jingle of harness, the creak 
of leather, and the sweaty odor of 


“McCann has 
reached himself this time.” “Nasiy™ 
questions about this “Inquiry 

” “People always want a victim,” 

It took courage, though; everything 
was so in the other man’s favor—even 
their physical position, with McCann en 
a horse and he himself bare armed in 
his bloodstained shirt, his feet deep in 
the ooze. But then—those other men 
had looked at one another as he had 
spoken. 

“We are due for a talk together, you 
and I, Mr. McCann,” he said quietly. 
“Shall I speak now—or will you see me 
privately ?” 

There was a strained moment that he 
thought would never end; then McCann 
turned to the other men. 

“Wait for me near the bridge,” he 
said, and as they went, Justin leaned 
back against the cane stalks, waiting 
for the other to speak first. 

“Well?” said McCann at last. 

“Your charge of insubordination 
won’t hold,” said Justin. “I am an 
American, and as such cannot be im- 
pressed into the government service of 
another country.” 

“Ah, so you have thouglit of that, 
have you?” 

Justin heard himself giving a weary 
reply, “Oh, yes, I’ve thought of it.” But 
he was not really thinking of that now; 
there were so many other things to be 
thought of them seemed to 
have little to do the matter in 
hand, but he had to think of them, all 


heated horses: 


Some of 


W ith 


the same. 

How still it was down there in the 
rank cane among the moon-silvered 
mists that came just to the level of one’s 
chin! All the clamor and terror were 
past now, but down the river bottom 
stole the indescribable odor of fresh 
death. It had none of it settled any- 
thing really; rather, it had stirred up 
things to be settled between himself and 
this man. Perhaps that was how things 
were always settled—first the clamor, 
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“then a quiet talk between two men 
whose heads rose a little above the 
But what was it he had to re- 
member? He had it now—a rush of 
flame over scarlet and silver and a 
woman above it. 

“There is the question of the Sahiba 
Jancsi,” he said. 

“Yes—and what may that question 
be?” 

“She was burned. There will surely 
be an inquiry into that.” 

McCann’s lips compressed above 
what might have been a groan, but he 
answered evenly: 

“The Sahiba Jancsi was a notorious 
fanatic, and she committed sati.” 

“That will have to be proven,” re- 
plied Justin insolently. “I was within 
ten feet of the tazia when it occurred 
—the only white man who saw it. I 
think you are going to need me at that 
inquiry, Mr. MeCann.” 

McCann sat silent on his horse. Jus- 
tin was beginning to realize the depths 
beneath that silence, but he knew that 
he was right. All the things he had half 
seen, half heard, and half understood 
since coming to the island were joining 
together in his mind in a clear-cut 
shape. He knew how much he would 
be needed at that inquiry. Though 
standing there in the mud, he was really 
up on a level with that impassive man 
and looking as 


Tat! } 


hat do you want ?” 


mists. 


clearly through things. 
asked McCann 
“Safety for Rukhmenia, first of all,” 
said Justin. 

“In that we are agreed. We shall 
have to lay the whole blame of it on the 
sahiba. That is the only reason that I 
need your evidence. I can fight my 
Own battles for myself. The girl was 
evidently drugged, and the sahiba, too. 
Now then—as to yourself ?” 

“I propose to remain in this island 
—and to remain in a proper manner.” 


McCann sat looking straight ahead of 


him, flicking at his puttees with his rid- 
ing whip. 

“What is that girl to be to you?” he 
asked. 

“She is to be my wife.” 

“Ah? And do you know her story?” 

“Only that she is the sahiba’s daugh- 
ter.3 

“T will tell you,” said McCann. “You 
will hear it, sooner or later, anyway, 
and I prefer that you should~hear it 
from myself. Twenty-two years ago, 
my wife died, and my daughter, Miss 
McCann, was sent to Scotland to be 
brought up and educated. I was left 
absolutely alone. There was then in 
the island the woman who perished to- 
day—Jancsi, the most famous nautch 
girl the island has ever seen. For five 
years she lived in Tarouba House, and 
I think she was happy there. God 
knows I ‘did all in my power to make 
her so. Then Rukhmenia was born, 
and her mother’s mind broke under the 
strain, and she became as you knew her. 
I would have married her and given 
the girl a European education befitting 
my daughter, but the sahiba’s fanati- 
cism was already upon her. The best 
I could do was to send her back to the 
temple and see that ‘she wanted for 
nothing. I have no legal claim upon 
Rukhmenia, but I have been able to pro- 
tect her.” 

“Then—she is your daughter?” 
gasped Justin. 

‘You are probably the only man on 
the island who did not know it.” 

“Oh!” Justin remembered cryptic 
fragments of conversation that had 
fallen on his ears. “Then that is whaf 
they were hinting at!” 

“They probably would,” said Me- 
Cann grimly. “Now, then—as to your- 
self, I will take you into the company’s 
employ. You'll have a splendid chance; 
the rest you must do yourself. That 
is the utmost I can do, even for—my 
daughter’s husband.” 

“That is all I ask,” said Justin. 
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“Very well. Then we understand 
each other. You'd better go'up to Ta- 
rouba and get a bath and some clean 
clothes.” 

Justin looked at the other, solid and 
immovable in his saddle. So even this 
man had his weak spots, too, and it was 
through one of them that he himself 
had come up so strangely in this strange 
land. 

“Shall we shake 
Cann?” he asked. 

The other extended his hand with an 
impassive courtesy. 

“Thank you. Now, as you pass, just 
tell those other fellows to come to me 
at once. We must search this ravine 
thoroughly.” 

From the bridge came the acrid smell 
of the burned tazias; above their wreck- 
age rose a single palm tree, its gray 
trunk scorched by the flames, one black- 
ened plume hanging low and creaking 
in the breeze like a funeral emblem. A 
pawing of hoofs betrayed a patrol, and 
Justin heard the challenge of a sentry 
as a man came riding slowly across the 
bridge, his arm in a sling, his head 
bandaged. 

“Hello! It’s you, is it?’ said the 
man, and Justin saw that it was Lang. 
“Well, you certainly are a queer one!” 
he went on, drawing rein at Justin’s 
side. ‘Why the dickens can’t you be- 
have like other people ?” 

“Why should I?” Justin, 
the other stared back at him. 

“Why should you? Why the devil 
don’t you? That’s the question. 
Frankly, I almost believe you’re a bit 
dotty myself—only you always seem to 
come out all right somehow. You cer- 
tainly are a sweet-looking object just 
now. Here—have a cigarette. You 
look as if you needed one.” 

“That’s the second bunch of ciga- 
rettes you’ve given me,” laughed Justin 
as he lit one. 

“Eh, what? Oh, yes, I remember. 
I was more than half inclined to arrest 


hands, Mr. Mc- 


and 


asked 


you that morning. No visible means of 
support, you know. But you looked sg” 
lost and harmless. I’ll never believe in = 
a chap’s harmlessness again.” 

“I wouldn’t open my doors, so I guess 
I was drawn out through the keyhole,” 
laughed Justin, but the remark passed 
safely over Lang’s head. 

“IT say—did the old man catch you 
down the ravine with that girl?” 

“Do you mean the lady who is to be 
my wife?” asked Justin. 

Lang’s hand stopped, cigarette and 
match halfway to his lips, which puck- 
ered in a long whistle. 

“Good night! So that’s the way of 
it! Well, ’m damned! Why, we shall 
be sort of relations—only—really you 
know—you mustn’t expect much in the 
way of—of recognition, you 
know. It'll be darned awkward. I 
shall have to get Mabel away as soon 
as I can. We shall both be more com- 
fortable in another colony.” 

“What on earth you 
about?” asked Justin. 

“Why, Miss McCann promised to 
marry me this afternoon.” 

“You, too!” exclaimed Justin, and 
they shook hands with all the mascw- 
line solemnity of such an occasion. 

“Of course I never hoped,” Lang 
babbled happily. “I was only a petty 
little troop captain, and she was Peter 
McCann’ But still, I half 
fancied eemed so blight- 
know. Id _ never 
hadn’t been for that 
She was fixing me 
I got carved up with 
some cutlass wounds.” He indicated 
the bandages on head and arm. “And 
—well—it just happened. I can hardly 
believe it yet.” 

Justin wondered if this were the door 
that Mabel McCann had spoken of $0 
bitterly on the beach. It seemed @ 
trivial barrier to him, but then only 
those who live behind walls know how 
high they really are. 
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talking 


are 


daughter. 

Only it 
ing ct eited, you 
have spoken if it 
shake-up to-day. 
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“You can’t down the old man,” Lang 
was saying admiringly. “This after- 
noon everybody was saying that he was 
down and out and would be kicked off 
the island—and here he is with the two 
men whose evidence he most needs each 
engaged to—to—well—a daughter. You 
know the story, I suppose. We shall 
have to whitewash the old boy, you 
know. In a week he'll be sitting up on 
top of the Rock again, with a daughter 
in each hand, a son-in-law in each 
pocket, and the governor sitting up and 
begging. Going up to Tarouba? See 
you later.” 

“Look here,” said Justin, catching at 
the bridle. “Does Miss McCann know 
about—about Rukhmenia ?” 

“Hanged if I know,” Lang admitted. 
“And I never shall unless she chooses 
me to. So long.” 

He rode off across the bridge whis- 
tling; a clean and upright young man, 
entirely unaware that he was the offi- 
cial hero of the day and on the highroad 
to promotion. Justin cut eagerly across 
the fields and hurried to Tarouba 
House. 

The place was brightly lighted, filled 
with people and a litter from the day’s 
happenings, but Mabel McCann met 
him on the gallery with unshaken self- 
possession. 

“You've see—her she 
asked smilingly, and Justin, as he looked 
at her, knew that, like | i 


he ould 


come to 


much she knew 
“It’s a long way to Oropuche,’” he 
quoted, and she gave him her hand in 


g frank clasp. 


“I hear that you made it to-day, 
though—and gallantly.” 

She was graciousness itself, but he 
saw that never again would she be to 
him the Mabel McCann of the high 
cane and the She had come into 
his life; she had accomplished much for 
him and for herself: but now she was 
gone again irrevocably. 
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beach. 


“You can see her for just a mo- 
ment,” she said. “I'll take you to her.” 

“It was you who sent me to her in 
the first place,” he reminded her, 
“Don’t you remember—that first eve- 
ning—you told me to ask my way at 
the temple?” 

“Did 1?” she asked, with a smile of 
pure friendliness. “It just shows how 
careful we ought to be what we say.” 

“T have no reason to regret it,” he 
said. “And I hope you haven’t either. 
I met Lang on my way up, and he told 
me that 

For an instant her face shone, and 
he wondered, man fashion, what there 
could be in Lang to bring such a light 
to a woman’s face. 

“I can hardly realize it myself, as 
yet,” she said, laughing and blushing in 
a way that showed him she was con- 
vinced _ that spoke truth. “It 
was such a surprise—— I had never 
dreamed But then to-day seems to 
have shaken so many of our most set- 
tled convictions, doesn’t it? But I know 
you are impatient. Let us go.” 

It was to her own room that she led 
him and, as he entered its dainty fresh- 
ness, Justin wondered if this were her 
unspoken acknowledgment of that re- 
lationship with Rukhmenia which she 
probably would never acknowledge. 
different Rukhmenia, too, 
there enshrined amid that civ- 
same, 
been her 


she 


It was a 
who lay 
ilized 
yet different. It 
surroundings, but moment he 
thought he saw the daughter of Peter 
McCann underlying the pallor of the 
day’s happenings—a woman of birth 
and position who still held all the charm 
and mystery of the East. 

“Sahib—my lord!” she murmured, as 
her hands stole softly toward his. 

He had followed his desire, blindly 
and because he could go no other way. 
It had led him through strange vicis- 
situdes, but it had also brought him out 
into a wonderful place. 


perfection absolutely the 
might have 
for a 
















HEY weren't really bars, in the 
good old sense of split rails 


sliding in sockets, but a gate 
in a hurdle fence. When you come 
upon a hurdle fence, you know that 
you’ve reached the boundaries, not of 
a farm, but of a “gentleman’s estate.” 
The man who confronted the gate in 
question knew this, and was debating 
whether to go on—for he hated “gentle- 
men’s estates’”—when he saw a figure 
approaching down the track through 
the laurel bushes on the other side. He 
neither retreated nor advanced, but 
slipped behind a tree, for the forest 
came up to the fence on his side. 

The figure drew near, paused at the 
gate, leaned on it rather pensively in 
fact, and a pretty and discontented face 
looked past the invisible stranger into 


the depths of the woods. The girl was 
no less unmistakably not a farmer’s 
daughtcr than the gate was not a farm 
er’s vasture bars Her clothes were 


| 
delicate and expen: 
she herself was smal 


slim and white, 1] 
Yet the look of 


and trim and elegant. 
discontent on her face was unmistak- 
able. She didn’t appear to hear a 
hermit thrush’s song, which just then 
sounded, thrillingly close. 

The man behind the tree was inter- 
ested in this phenomenon. He stepped 
suddenly into view, and said: 

“How can you hear a hermit sing 
and express no pleasure on your pretty 


>) 


face? 


cy 
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Quite naturally, the girl gave a start 
and a smothered exclamation of sur- 
prise. Then she eyed the stranger 
coolly and rather critically. She saw 
a man of perhaps twenty-nine or thirty, 
in khaki trousers, much stained with 
use, high tramping boots, a flannel shirt, 
and a buckskin hat as stained as his 
trousers, with a pipe stuck in the band 
He was removing this hat politely, how- 
ever, and smiling at her. 

She let her glance rove away again, 
indifferently. 

“Was that what was. singing?” she 
said. “I can never tell one bird from 
another.” 

“You miss a great deal.” 

“Doubtless,” she answered coldly, 
turning as if to depart the way she 
had come. 

“By the way”’—the man_ spoke 
quickly to arrest her—‘‘can you tell me 
how to get to the village of Lester 


thout trespassing on what I take to 


be your preser) 

She half turned her head. 

“You are quite welcome to walk 
through this pasture,” she said. “Its 
the only way I know.” 

“Pardon me, but I’m not welcome,’ 
said he. 

“What do you mean?” She turned 
sharply, in some surprise. 

He was smiling. 

“You haven’t the first idea how ® 
make anybody welcome,” said he. “A 
stranger is about as welcome on your 















The 


estate as the measles. 
why you're so bored.” 

She looked at him again now, flush- 
ing at first with anger, and then slowly 
smiling a little. She was quite be- 
witching when she smiled. 

“Can you cure boredom?” she asked. 

“T don’t know,” he answered. “My 
friends are never bored—they are too 
busy. And so am I.” 

“Busy?” She looked him over once 
more. “Don’t tell me you’re a lumber- 
man up on the mountain. That would 
be too delicious!” 

“‘Too delicious?” he mocked her. 
“You remind me of a certain fashion- 
able female who studied chemistry to 
occupy her mind, and when the in- 
structor showed her how to turn gases 
into water, something any boy can do, 
she exclaimed, “That’s quite too ex- 
traordinary!’ Why would it be ‘too 
delicious’ if I were a lumberjack? Are 
you desirous of knowing a _ lumber- 
jack?” 

The girl tapped a pretty, white-clad 
foot in some vexation. 

“You're rude enough to be one, any- 
how!” she said. 

“Rude! Dear me!” He laughed 
mockingly. “I don’t suppose people 
ever dare to be rude to your ladyship, 
do they ?” 


ey rood many don’t 


Perhaps that is 


” 


feel inclined to 


1 1 1. 
ne ad 


itted, 
With papa’s 
and 


not convincing. 
money, and your own prettiness, 
your baby stare, and your smile that 
just drips sex enticement, you’ve got all 
the weapons on your side. Why, you’ve 
never given the world half a chance! 
Suppose you had a purple birthmark 
on your nose and worked in a canning 
factory What’s your father’s busi 
ness, by the way?” 

“I might answer, it’s none of yours,” 
she snapped. 

“And you’d be 


right,” he laughed. 


Man Who Called Over the Bars 


“Still, you haven’t told me why you 
are bored.” 

“T haven’t told you that I am bored.” 

“You don’t need to. Why are you?” 

She let her smile play on him for 
the briefést second. 

“T’m not—now,” she said. 

“Don’t you dare try your tricks on 
me!” the man cried. “I came up here 
to the woods and mountains to be a 
hermit for a month, and I won’t have 
you smiling at me. You keep on being 
bored!” 

He clapped his old hat on his head 
and made to turn back up the wood 
road. 

“You seem sort of intelligent,” her 
voice arrested him, with an odd hint 
of genuine feeling. ‘What would you 
do if you lived a life that didn’t seem 
to you worth while, among people who 
didn’t think and talk about things that 
interested you, so that you felt all the 
time as if you weren’t being what you 
ought to be, not getting yourself any- 
where—and it gave you the blue 
fidgets ?” 

The man turned back and came close 
to the bars, looking down into the big 
blue eyes which were now apparently 
frankly turned up to. his. 

“You’re a strange child,” he said, 
“talking this way to a lumberjack.” 

“You’re not a lumberjack.” Again 
“You le man- 
ners of one, but “an see what 
is it have a bean.’ I’m not so silly 
as I look.” 

“You don’t look silly,” he answered. 
How old are 


the smile. may have tl 


you 


‘You look undeveloped. 
you?” 

Che girl laughed. 

“Anything I-told you, you’d have to 
believe.” 

“Then you’re on honor to tell me the 
truth.” 

“I’m twenty-three,” she replied sim- 
ply. 

“As much as that! Of course you 


never went to college. Girls in your 











class never do. Probably you couldn’t 
earn a living at a solitary occupation. 
You couldn’t even stand the physical 
strain of a ribbon counter. You poor 
thing !” 
“But I’m sure I don’t want to stand 
the strain of a ribbon counter,” she 
said petulantly. “Why should I, if I 
don’t have to? I just don’t want to be 
bored.” 
_ “You'll always be bored, if all you 

want is not to be,” said the man. “For 
a moment, I thought you had an im- 
mertal soul, but now I see you haven't.” 

“T have!” she pouted. “I know I 
have! I feel it stirring around some- 
times.” 

“Do you indeed? In what portion 
of your anatomy is it situated? You 
may be able to solve a problem that has 
puzzled the theologians for some cen- 
turies.” 

She pouted again at his tone, but she 
put a delicate hand over her slim breast 
and answered: 

“Tt’s here. I thought once it was 
here”—tapping her head—“‘but it isn’t. 
I could be quite happy ignorant, but I 
can’t be, idle.” 

“Yes, that sounds like a soul,” the 
man said gravely, looking into her eyes. 
“And why are you telling me all this?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” she replied. 
“You’re about the last person I should 


have expected to pick out. Possibly be 


cause I never Saw you before. and 
never shall again. One always con 
fides one’s deepest secrets to entire 


strangers.” 

The man smiled, much pleased. 

“True!” he exclaimed. “I’ve often 
learned more about a chance seat com- 
panion in a railroad coach than I ever 
knew about my best friend. But it’s 
not true that you'll not see me again.” 

“No?” she with a_ sidelong 
glance. “You quite positive. 
That’s so masculine!” 

“T am quite positive. We shall meet 
here to-morrow, at these bars, and you 


said, 
seem 
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will tell me what has happened in your 
life for twenty-four hours that wasn’¢) 
boresome, and I’ll tell you what hag 
happened to me—you in your big house © 
ruled by the butler, I in my tent in the 
woods. Doesn’t that appeal to you” 

The girl let her smile play upon him 
for an instant. 

“Yes—and no,” she said. 
you don’t flatter me very much. That's 
some help. I'll think it over. Now 
won’t you let me show you the way 
through here to the village? Or don't 


“At least, 


you yet believe I can be hospitable?” 


She flashed her smile upon him once 
again. 

But he shook his head, tapping the 
top bar of the gate. 

“This is a symbol,” he said. 

“A symbol of what?” 

“Of many things,” he answered and, 
waving his old hat, he slipped back into 
the shade of the woods and disappeared 
with long, rapid strides. 

The girl stood still, watching him go, 
As the forest seemed to swallow him 
up, she shook the top bar a little with 
her fragile arms and looked at it 
thoughtfully, as if it were the bar ofa 
cage. 

The next day she strolled down the 
pasture lane between .the laurel bushes 
half an hour later than the time of 
meeting the day before. She did not 
hurry, but loitéred, rather, and as she 


drew near the bars, she flicked the 
bushes with a little cane she carried, im 
a carefully casual manner. Reaching 
the bars, she looked over. There was 


nobody there! She waited for the 
stranger to appear from behind a tree. 
He did not appear. Her casual mat 
ner dropped away, and a look of dis 
tinct petulance appeared on her face, 
She seemed to be debating whether she 
should wait, or turn back, when she 
saw him coming up the wood road, his 
soiled khaki growing more distinct a 


he emerged from the shadows. 












The Man Who Called Over the Bars 


“Ts it part of your bad manners to 
keep a lady waiting?” she greeted him. 

“Merely efficiency—the new god,” 
he smiled. ‘I knew you'd be at least 
half an hour late.” 

“I’m not aware there was any time 
set,” said she. 

“Then how was I to know I’d keep 


you waiting?” 

She appeared a trifle annoyed at this. 

“Why did you know I'd be half an 
hour late? I was, as a matter of fact.” 

“How surprised you women always 
are when anybody sees through you!” 
He grinned. “Let’s cut out this sex 
stuff and get down to cases. What’s 
happened that didn’t bore you? That’s 
what we’re here for, you know.” 

She seemed to reflect. 

“Not much,” she said. “A man 
called and brought me candy, and there 
was one piece I liked in the box, and 
I had a fight with father—fights with 
mother are very tiresome, but father 
swears rather entertainingly—and this 
morning, before I got up, I heard a bird 
sing and wondered if it was a hermit, 
and it was interesting to listen for it 
again, because I heard a lot of noises 
outside I’d never noticed. That was 
about all, except we had some nice 
early peas for lunch, and fresh straw- 
berries.” 

“Now how could anybody be discon- 
and idyllic 
exclaimed. “Ht 


the golden age— 


such a busy 


tented with 


»!” the 


man 

me like 
ies, bird song, picturesque 
profanity for spice!” 

“Yes, wonderful, isn’t it?” she an- 
swered with a compression of her child- 
ish lips. “Now tell me what happened 
to you.”’ 

“Well, first I found a way to the vil- 
lage through a swamp full of blue flag, 
and at the village I found I didn’t have 
any which was very pleasant— 
and I talked an hour with the loafers 
around the office, getting their 
squint on things. Then I found a new 


mail 


post 


way home through a pine wood and dis- 
covered blister rust, which I’ve reported 
to the State forestry department. Back 
at my tent I cooked supper, which is 
fun, and ate it, which is more fun, and 
wrote a chapter in a masterpiece I’m 
engaged upon, and went to sleep on bal- 
sam boughs, and this morning I’ve 
climbed a cliff, had a swim, and planned 
a forthcoming editorial attack on the 
point of view of folks in your class. 
Incidentally, I had strawberries, too— 
wild ones I picked myself. The smell 
of a field of them is quite indescrib- 
able.” 

“So you’re an author,” the girl said, 
with evident pleasure at discovering a 
“Will you teach me 


personal detail. 
I’ve always wanted to 


how to write? 
write.” 

The man laughed. 

“Tt’s necessary first to have some- 
thing to write about,” he said. 

“Tt is barely, possible I know as much 
about the point of view of ‘my class’ as 
you do,” she retorted with some spirit. 

“Oh, no, you don’t, because you don’t 
know anything about the point of view 
of any other class. ‘What do they 
know of England who only England 
know ? ” 

“You might instruct me in the point 
of view of your class, then,” she said 
tartly. 

“T belong to no class,” he answered. 
“T was born of old-line American mid- 
dle-class stock—the stock that fought 
the Revolution in spite of you Tories. 
I was educated in a school and col- 
lege with your brothers and cousins. 
Now I’m a radical of the extreme left, 
and as alien to. my own family as I am 
to yours. I’d be rather lonely if there 
weren’t coming to be so many like me 
in this modern America of ours.” 

“You mean you've broken with your 
family ?” 

He looked into her pretty face, which 
was turned up to his across the gate, 











and saw excitement gleaming in her 
eyes. 

“No,” he said, in a softer tone, “I’ve 
never broken with my family. I’m 
enormously fond of them. But I remain 
so by not living with them. My old 
daddy works for a man no doubt like 
your father, and honestly believes that 
State Street is necessary to the nation 
and that his employer is a benefactor 
of the human race. He believes that 
charity is a virtue; I know it’s a crime.” 

The girl was evidently paying scant 
attention to his words. 

“But a man can do that!” ‘she ex- 
claimed. “Oh, if I were only a man!” 

The stranger over the bars smiled at 
her. 
“T wouldn’t wish that,” he said. “The 
world would be a distinct loser.” 

“Don’t!” she said. “Don’t be silly 
like the boys in ‘my class.’” 

“Perish the thought!” he laughed. 
“Perhaps I mean something cosmic by 
it, though I fear it’s a bif personal, too. 
But this is woman’s generation. All the 
women rebels from the old domestic 
order are fighting for the future of 
their sex. A man can’t fight their bat- 
tles for them. If the dull social round 
you live doesn’t bring you happiness 
and the feeling that you are growing 
and developing, duck it. There’s no 
reason why a girl shouldn’t cut out, as 
well as a man. Can’t you summon a 
twelve-pound look ?” 

“How little you understand!” she 
said. “Where could I go? What could 
I do? It’s not so easy to get away 
from my family, either; they are rather 
a well-known family. Besides, I’m 
just not fit to rough it with the world, 
all alone. I’ve got some sense. And I 
will not go dabble in a settlement once 
a week, like a _ patronizing little 
monkey !” 

“At least I ean understand that,” the 
man smiled. “I’m beginning to think 


you have a soul, after all.” 
“Thank you,” 


she said, flashing her 
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smile at him. “Some day will you reag : 


something I’ve written, and tell me” 
frankly just how bad it is?” 

“Do you mean that?” 

“What ?” 

“That' you want me to tell you 
frankly ?” 

“Yes, Ido. I really do. If I didn’t 
think you'd be frank, I’d not ask. I 
like you because you’re so nice and 
rude.” 

She smiled at him again. 

“Here’s my hand on it, then,” said 
he. 

She put out her own small hand hesi- 
tatingly, and drew it quickly from his 
clasp with an odd shyness, the color 
coming to her cheeks. 

“To-morrow, then,” she said 
half voice, and left him abruptly. 

On the morrow, neither of them was 
late. The man immediately opened the 
gate and invited her to a seat under the 
pines on the forest side, but she hesi- 
tated. 

“You wouldn’t come in on my side?” 
she said. 

He shook his head. 

“Ts that a symbol, too? 

“Perhaps,” he answered. “Besides, 
there is no shade. You live in the fierce 
light that beats upon a financial mag- 
nate. Here we have the piney privacy 
of the proletariat.” 

The girl laughed nervously, but she 
followed him under the pines and un- 


folded her manuscript. 

“My writing is dreadful,” 
“Shall I read it to you?” 

“Not on your life!” he cried. “I 
can’t endure being read to, except by 
Julia Marlowe.- Besides, I want to see 
if you know anything whatever about 
spelling, punctuation, paragraphs, and 
a few more trifles like that.” 

He took the manuscript and, retiring 
several feet, began to read it, without 
paying further attention to her. Meat 
while, she watched his face out of the 
corner of her eye, surprised at her 


she said. 








The Man Who Called Over the Bars 


' pwn interest in what he should think 
of her work. He had a pencil out and 
was making many and vigorous marks! 

Presently he returned to her side. 

“It’s better than I expected in some 
ways, and worse in others,” he said. 
“You must spell pretty badly, for even 
I can spot a dozen mistakes. You 
haven’t even a rudimentary idea of 
punctuation or paragraphing. Your 
grammar is far from impeccable, and 
some of your sentences have no logical 
unity whatever. In these respects, 
you're singularly uneducated. It’s 
amiazing to me that people with your 
parents’ wealth cannot buy so much as 
a decent elementary education for their 
children. On the other hand, once in a 
while you strike out an extremely good 
and original phrase, and your picture 
of your girlhood dreams, formless and 
devoid of definite purpose as it is, has 
moments of real truth and charm. Of 
course you’ve far more gift of intro- 
spection than of observation——” 

“T didn’t say it was my girlhood,” she 
interrupted. 

“My dear child,” said he, “I’ve been 
a writer too long not to know what is 
autobiography and what is fiction. 
Let’s not be silly about this. With your 
inexperience, you couldn’t write fiction 
with the touch of truth you’ve achieved 
here.” 

“Do you think I ever could write if 
” she asked 
would be 


I learned the other things? 
eagerly. “Oh, it omething 
real to do!” 
“Yes—yes, I 
lot of other 
slowly. 


do, if you learned a 
things,” he answered 
“Heaven knows I don’t want 


it on my conscience to have encouraged 


another bad author! But you have got 
a hint of the gleam. How are you go- 
ing to get the other things, though ?” 

“You—you wouldn’t came to the 
house and teach me, would you? I 
mean, as a regular tutor, on—on a 
business basis ?” 

The man laughed. 


“No, not even on a friendship basis,” 
he said. “But we'll have a lesson in 
punctuation, right now.” 

He took the manuscript and went 
through it with her, patiently explain- 
ing all her errors of various sorts. The 
lesson lasted an hour. 

“You might rewrite it and bring it 
back,” he suggested. ‘Then we'll see 
whether we'll promote you or not.” 

“You’re very good,” she said seri- 
ously. “I—I never really studied in 
my life before, I guess.” 

A silence fell between them, while 
the summer wind whispered in the 
pines. 

Presently she broke it. 

“What would you be doing now, if 
I weren’t here?” she asked. 

“T should probably go swimming,” he 
laughed. 

“Where?” 

“Oh, up near my camp.” 

“Then your camp is near water, isn’t 
it?” 

“Marvelous, Mr. Holmes, marvel- 
ous!” he cried. “But see here, I’m not 
going to tell you or anybody where my 
camp is!” 

“But wouldn’t you take me for a lit- 
tle walk in the woods, to see the things 
you like so much?” 

The man looked at her pretty skirt, 
her silk stockings, her thin shoes. 

“Vou’re not dressed for it,” he said. 

“Never mind my clothes . Will you?” 
She smiled into his 

“You know I will if you smile at me 
that way,” he growled. “Come on.” 

He sprang up, without helping her, 
and moved quickly up the dim wood 
road, she having hard work to keep 
pace with him. Suddenly he slowed 
down, penitent. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said. “But 
when you are so darn’ feminine, you 
make me mad.” 

“T’m sorry—but I don’t understand.” 

“Of course you don’t—and of course 


tace. 











you do. Hang it all, child, I don’t want 
to fall in love with you!” 

“Will you fall in love with me just 
walking through the woods?” 

“Hark!” he said, catching her wrist 
hard to arrest her. 

A hermit thrush not fifty feet away 
pealed out a full and glorious song. 
She felt his fingers tremble on her 
wrist, and saw his face light up as he 
waited for the next cascade of cool, 
clarion notes. They sounded farther 
off, and then were heard no more. He 
released her arm. 

“That would make me fall in love 
with anybody,” he said. 

She made no reply. She was looking 
up at his averted face shyly, with some- 
thing close to admiration in her eyes. 
A little bird call, a lovely, woodsy thing 
she had scarcely noticed all her life, 
and it stirred depths of feeling in this 
man! She walked on in silence be- 
side him, only now and then asking 
him the name of a flower or pausing 
by some fern-covered rock, for she 
loved ferns and wanted him to know it. 
He, too, was silent, his eyes roving the 
woods. 

They came to a brook presently, too 
wide to jump. 

“Come, I'll carry you,” he said. 


“No, I'll wade it.’ 


“You'll spoil your shoes.’ 

“But lll ke ’em off.” 

“No, I will uot see your white feet 
in the water!” he exclaimed 

“But you won't see them You'll 
look the other way,” she laughed. 

“As if I could!” he answered. 


“Come, Til carry you.” 

He picked her up quickly in his arms 
and waded through the water, setting 
her down abruptly on the farther bank. 
They flushed, and both 
laughed nervously. ‘Then they walked 
on for half a mile, climbing out of the 


were both 


woods to a high rock on the first shoul- 
der of the mountain, surrounded by 
fragrant sweet fern and pasture blue- 
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berries. The intervale lay below them 
lovely in the afternoon light, and the 
great walls of her father’s “cottage” 
so it was called—stood out gleaming 
white in the midst of its trimmed acres, 
three miles away. 

“Tt spoils the view,” he said. “From 
the top of this mountain you look into 
a wilderness on the farther side. I 
like that better.” 

“Will you take me up there some 
day ?” 

“That’s what Satan used to do,” he 
answered. 

“You flatter yourself,” she laughed. 

“He wears many disguises,” said the 
“Sometimes he puts on petti- 





man. 
coats.” 

“You’re not very nice this after- 
noon.” 

“Bored?” he inquired, with a look 
into her eyes. 

She let her glance wander over the 
view, and only smiled a little. The 
man began to discourse on the song of 
the white-throated one of 
those delightful birds being at the mo- 
ment playing his flute in a near-by 
birch. It seemed a safe subject. 

Presently they descended, loitering 
through the deep, cool woods. As they 
approached the brook, she ran ahead 


sparrow, 


and had her shoes and stockings off be- 
fore he caught up Her eves were 
Snapping he face flushed 
You bring m\ hoes 
she ( ried, and W ided In. 

On the other bank, he tossed her a 
handkerchief and walked ahead while 
she put on her shoes and_ stockings 
again. As she came up to him, she 
said: 

“There, that’s over! What a lot of 
fuss about _a simple thing!” 

“Tt isn’t simple,” he answered. “Tt’'s 
confoundedly complex.” 

She was silent again. At the bars 
they parted. 
“Thank you for the lesson,” she said, 
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r 
“and the walk. May I really bring my 
"rewritten story?” 

“Of course,” said he. 

“May I wear my stout shoes?” 

“No!” he snapped. 

But she smiled at him, and held out 

frank hand to bid good-by. 

And when she next appeared, she 
wore a khaki skirt and stout, high 
boots. 

“You’re an abominable flirt!” was his 
greeting. 

“T know it,” was her answer, ‘and 
I'm having more fun than for twenty- 
three years. But, please, the lesson 
first.” 

It was a serious lesson, and the man 
was surprised to find that in a new 
manuscript she brought much of his 
teaching had already been incorporated. 

“You're not devoid of intelligence,” 
he said. “What a pity you couldn’t 
have been brought up right! What 
time did you go to bed last night ?” 

“T worked till one,” she laughed hap- 
pily. “I really didn’t know it was so 
late.” 

“That sounds encouraging. 
ers, eh?” 

It was a casual question, prompted 
by his own dislike of interruptions 
when he was at work, but it produced 
an odd effect on the girl. -She flushed 
first, then frowned and bit her lip. 

callers,” she 
“A caller,” she added. 
to be rude, too fron 
walk,” 

It was she who sprang up quickly 
this time, and led the way. He asked 
no questions, but walked in silence just 
behind her, noting the adorable little 
brown curls on either side of her neck, 
under the coil of her hair. Really, the 
caller was not difficult to explain! 

She spoke again finally. 


No call- 


“There are always said. 


‘I’m learning 


Come, let’s 


‘He plays a good game of polo, and 


doesn’t drink very much, and goes 


down to State Street every day in win- 
ter, and a—a marital interlocking direc- 


torate would help both our family for- 
tunes. Besides, my people have always 
married his people, you know. Oh, he’s 
eligible!” ‘ 

“And the pressure of the clan is har 
upon you?” the man suggested gently. 

She nodded, without looking at him. 

“The family have it fixed,” she said, 
“Oh, they all have it fixed, but me, and 
they can’t understand why it isn’t the 
natural order of the universe!” 

“Tt is the natural order,” the man 
said. 

“Then—then I’m unnatural.” 

“A spontaneous. variation, call it,” he 
laughed. ‘A good deal of respensi- 
bility rests on the spontaneous varia- 
tion. It controls the progress of the 
future.” 

“But I’m not fit for responsibility !” 
she cried, suddenly stopping and facing 
him. “Here I’m telling you these 
things, and I don’t even know your 
name, but you—you understand. I 
don’t want to marry anybody! I want 
to get away and be myself! How can 
a man want to kiss a girl when she 
doesn’t want to kiss him?” 

Her companion looked down into the 
face upturned to his, his imagination 
reconstructing a scene from her broken 
words. It was a childish, an appealing 
face. It was a lovely face, too, and he 
noted anew the cupid’s bow of her 
adorable lips. 

“Dear child,” he 


imple, even brutal, perhaps. I 


answered, “it’s 
quite 
want to kiss you now.” 

She did not shrink away from him, 
but her eyes met his squarely. 

“T don’t mind your wanting to,” said 
she. “It’s funny, but I don’t. Only, 
please, you won’t do it, will you?” 

For answer he turned away. 

*“Let’s walk,” he said. 

It was a new and deeper silence be- 
tween them now. ‘The man was puz- 
zled and disturbed at the threads of a 
life he seemed to be gathering into his 


hands. The girl was shrouded in the 








mystery of her feelings. Finally they 
followed the brook bed down, looking 
for trout in the pools and cardinal 
flowers on the bank, and at the bars 
they parted with a long look into each 
other’s faces. 

“You must be true to yourself. Noth- 
ing else matters,’ he suddenly said, 
taking her hand. 

She returned the pressure with a lit- 
tle nod, and was gone, a frail figure up 
the lane between the laurel bushes. 

For a week more, they had their 
serious lessons under the pines. She 
was writing daily, struggling with an 
almost pathetic intensity to master 
what he taught her. She demanded, 
too, a list of books to read, and pumped 
him with endless questions about men 
and life and social philosophies. 

“This is my university,” she said one 
day, pointing up to the arch of pines 
above. “Good old campus! And the 
boys are always speaking of the friend- 
ships formed in college,” she added, 
with one of her smiles flashed in his 
face. 

But nothing more was said about the 
subject that lay closest to her life. She 
seemed trying to forget it in work, 
‘Neither did she suggest a walk again. 

One day she announced that she 
could not come the next afternoon. 

“Guests,” was her explanation. “And 
at eight o’clock a grand dinner. I wish 
you were going to be there.” 

“W hy | Ts) 
bored ?” 

“Ves, if I’ve got to be,” she laughed. 

The following afternoon was, for 
him, curiously vacant. He found him- 
self wandering down the brook from 
the pool where his tent was pitched to 
the spot where he had carried her 
across, and thinking with 
physical ache of how she had rested in 
wandered back 


you want me to be 


almost a 
his arms. Then he 
again, annoyed and restless. At six 
o'clock he started to prepare his supper. 
He was bending over his fire pit, 


Ainslee’s a 






cooking an omelet, when he héard. 
undergrowth crack, and turned shz 
to see what was there. ‘ 

To his amazement, it was the gir) 
She was clad in a filmy afternoon 































frock, with white slippers, and the $ 
frock was torn and the slippers stained 

with forest mold. Her eyes were oddly k 
bright and excited. 0 

“T’ve come to supper with you,” she ti 
said, as he started up. 

“The devil you have!” he exclaimed, th 
“I don’t know if I have enough for di 
two.” W 

“I’m not very hungry,” she smiled, fr 

“How did you find out where my at 
camp was?” he demanded. 

‘“‘My small brother discovered it days co 
and days ago,” said she, “and told me 
all about it. He’s been wondering who gr 
lives in it. You aren’t very hospitable, ey 
and I’ve torn my pretty dress to get pe 
here.” sh 

“Why did you come?” the man de fr 
manded again. “I thought you hada | 
grand dinner of your own at eight | 
o’clock.” ha 

“So I have. I'll be back in time. I | 
can dress in twenty minutes. Mm— Cs 
that coffee smells good!” a. 

“Why did you come?” vit 

“Are you sorry to have a lady 0 be 
supper with you?” * 

“Why did you come?” by 

“T’ll tell you after you’ve had your hin 
omelet You'll feel better then,” she m 
answered I. 

He turned again to his fire at mention a 
of the omelet, and snatched off the pam as | 
just in time. Meanwhile, she was pok- hel 
ing about the camp and peeping into c 
his tent. wis 

“What a cozy tent!” she called out 
“Oh, there’s all your manuscript! 
When I know enough, will you read it Pe 
to me?” es 

She slipped laughing into the oper 
ing, and then thrust her head out, holé wn 
ing the flaps about her waist, and smiled 0 








at him once more. 
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“ The man looked at her, at this pretty 
Mision in his tent door, at her provoca- 
Hive, smiling mouth, and turned quickly 
away. 

“Come out of that tent at once,” he 
said, “or Come’ out !’” 

She came out demurely and sat on a 
log’close to him, while he gave her a bit 

| of omelet on an aluminum plate, and a 
tin cup of coffee. 

She ate them with birdlike relish, and 
then insisted on helping him wash the 
dishes. When they were through, the 
woods were dusking, and the glow 
from his fire showed on the tent front, 
and on her gown and her face. 

“Now, once more, why did 
come?” he demanded. 

She laughed nervously, but her face 
grew sober, more sober than he had 
ever seen it. She looked at him ap- 
pealingly, as if begging for mercy ; then 
she looked fidgeted with her 
frock, and finally said, in a low voice: 

“I came to ask you to take me away.” 

“What ?” 
harsh. 

“I came to ask you to take me away. 
Can't you understand? Can’t vou. un- 
derstand that all these guests were in- 
vited long ago, so my engagement could 
be announced in the proper manner? I 


or-—-—— 


you 


away, 


His voice broke loud and 


Was going to be all nicely disposed of 
by now, only I’m not. I—I refused 


him last 1 { [ 


l’ve had a terrible 


= a . 
scene e1 ind tatnel 


I—I can’t e at 


just can’t, and I won’t! 


to-day. 
home any more! I 
I’ve stood it 


Please, you'll 


4 ] ’ . 
as long as I’m going to! 


help me, won't 


you?’ 
Once more she smiled at him, but 
wistfully, appealingly, like a child. 
“And I thought I was a radical!” he 
Muttered, half to himself. 

“What did you 
“Never 
wonder if \ 
asking. It 


say?” 


he answered. “I 
ou really know what you’re 


mind 


It seems incredible gs 


“Of course I know. I wouldn’t be a 


bit of trouble to you, honestly. Two 
days ago I got a letter from a lawyer 
I wrote to, and found out that a little 
income I get all myself from grandpa’s 
will can’t be stopped no matter what I 
do, even if father does handle the prin- 
cipal. It isn’t-much, but I can live on 
it, if I don’t have a maid. All you'll do 
is just take me to New York and find 
me a little flat and help me get started 
doing something. You couldn’t refuse 
to help me that much, could you? Oh, 
I know what horrid people will say, but 
you've taught me not to care for that. 
‘I’ve got to be true to myself, and my- 
self just up and told me to come to 
you for help!” 

“But how about me?” he said, more 
gently. “I don’t care to be called an 
abductor, and that’s what I would be 
called. I’m afraid you really don’t 
know at all what horrid people would 
They'll say the—the worst, and I 
want to that—about 


Say. 
shouldn't 
you.” 

“TIsn’t that rather—what do you call 
it ?>—bourgeois?” she demanded. 

“My dear girl, don’t confuse radical 
thought with loose conduct, in spite of 
Greenwich Village. Nothing excuses 
such a_ relation between man and 
woman, or the suspicion of such a rela- 
If I loved you, and 


for me in 


hear 


tion, but true love. 
you 
your 


He broke off 


yrds, and more surprised still 


came to me with love 


eves 
] 


ibruptly, surprised at 


‘ . 7 . 1 
at he face of tne 211 


1, which was lifted 
to his lit with a deep intensity. 

“Tf we loved each other, what would 
you do?” she said, her voice low, her 
body close to his, while in the twilight 
hush of the forest a hermit sang. 

In a mad moment he reached out his 
arms, caught her to him, and kissed her 
hungrily on the mouth, almost crushing 
her little bosom to his. She put up her 
hands and struggled to push him away, 
breathless and frightened. Finally he 
let her go, and she sank dgwn on the 








log, seat, white and trembling, while he 
stood moodily over her. 

“Is that what—what—what it 
means?” she whispered, fighting back 
a rush of sobs. 

“Yes—that and more,” he answered 
bluntly. “That is what it means to 
come to a man in the dusk of the forest 
and tempt him with your beauty. That 
is what it means to run away with a 
male animal, whether he loves you or 
not. You're a little fool. You're not fit 
to pick out your abductor. And you’ve 
made a fool of me into the bargain. A 
girl who isn’t up to carving out her 
own destiny without hitching up to a 
man isn’t worth helping. I’m going to 
break camp to-morrow morning and 
get out. You'd better let me take you 
back to the bars now, or you'll miss 
your grand dinner party.” 

Her little bosom was still heaving 
with dry sobs. She pressed one hand 
hard over it to quiet its turmoil, and 
with the other pushed back her disar- 
ranged hair. Finally she lifted her 
face. 

“Yes, I’m a fool,” she said quietly at 
last. “But I’ve learned a good deal to- 
night. It—it hasn’t been easy, but I'll 
forgive you.” 

“Forgive me!” he gasped. 
better forgive nature!” 

“One thing I’ve learned” 
“"s that 


No, thanks, | 


“You'd 


she smiled 


again now nature is a man’s 


best alibi. 
path alone.” 


can find the 

She was gone before he could reply. 

However, he followed her stealthily 
at a distance, to make sure that she 
neither lost the way nor turned her 
ankle in the rough and rapidly darken- 
ing forest. When he got back to camp, 
he lit his lantern, but he did no work 
that evening. 

He was awakened the next morning 
by the sound pan rattling, and 
poked a surprised head out of his tent 
to find that it was broad daylight, and 


of a 
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that the girl was setting the cof 








over a clumsily made fire. _ 





“Good Lord!” he exclaimed. “You 





again?” a 
“Yes,” she answered, “I’ve come ip 
breakfast this time, and brought yoq 
fresh eggs and cream. Go down to th 
brook and get your bath, and hurry gp 
because I’m awfully hungry.” 
“T’m extremely cross before break 
fast,” said he. “It’s a bad time to call” 
“T’m not doing it from choice,” she 
answered curtly. “Hurry up!” 
When he came back, dressed, he 
found his log table set, the coffee boil 
ing, and eggs cooking in a pan. She 
had brought fresh bread, too, and bit 
ter, in a basket, with a jar of cream, 
“T’ve not been to bed at all,” she said, 
rather breathlessly. “I was afraid Td 
oversleep and miss you. Besides, I've 
been making plans and writing letters 
I pinched these things from the pantry 
before anybody was up, and ‘sneaked 
out. I had to come to you, because! 
don’t even know your name, and 4 
want to be able to tell you where I'm 
going to be in New York. Of course 
you may not want to know, but you've 
got to hear, anyhow, because I belong 
to your alumnz association, don’t I? 
“I’m not sure you’re more than 4 
freshman yet,” he said gruffly. 
“But my work hasn’t been bad 
enough to drop me from college, has 
it?’ she askéd, passing him a plate of 































eggs and a cup of coffee 

“No,” he admitted, “it hasn’t. Hang 
it all, why did you come butting into 
my placid existence and spoil all my 
summer plans?” 

“Why did you call to me over the 
bars?” she smiled. “Besides, you caf 
go over the mountain with your tet 
You said you liked the view better ove 















there.’ 
“You know I can’t.” 
“Why?” she inquired, leaning ove 
the fire to toast him a slice of bread : 
“I won’t answer a question you don! 













7 wee, we 


PO 
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— 


fe BK 


™eed answered,” he snapped. 
» are your plans in New York? Out with 


oc ” 
tem! 
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“What 


She passed him the toast with an- 
other smile. 

“IT remembered last night a girl who 
ysed to be a young teacher in my school 
years ago, and who studied law and 
lives in New York now and does some 
kind of interesting work organizing 
strikes or something ; 

“What’s her name?” 

“Frances White.” 

“T know her—used 
Legal Aid. 
wage earners now. 
than you.” 

“I suppose she is, but she used to like 
me once, and maybe she will again. 
Anyhow, I’m going to try to live with 
her, and learn to help her, and find out 
about a lot of things for myself, and 
keep on writing till I know how to 
write when I finally get something to 
write about. There, isn’t that a grand 
plan?” 

“It sounds reasonable, I admit,” said 
he. 

“And will you help me a little, just 
now and then, to leatn to write?” 

“Hang it all, I suppose so,” he said. 
“When do you leave for New York?” 
he added. 

“I don’t know yet. In a few weeks. 
You needn't I’ll let you finish 
your vacation 


to be in the 


Works among the female 
She’s years older 


WOTTY. 
In peace now. 


She rose s she 


spoke, and started 
toward the brook with the dishes. 

He followed her, and noted again 
the adorable little curls on her neck, as 
she bent over the water. 

“I wish I’d never laid eyes on you!” 
he exclaimed. “And I wish I were go- 
ing to see you to-morrow !” 

She kept on washing. 

“Sometimes I think you belong with 
the workers and dreamers of the world; 
sometimes I think you’re only a girl 
You haven't 
been bored for the past fortnight—but 


with a new adventure. 


who can tell whether the sweat-shop 
workers won’t bore you back to your 
polo friend?” 

She flashed up at him. 

“Don’t you say that to me!” she 
cried. ‘I’ve been through a good deal 
in the last twenty-four hours, and it 
was your encouragement that sent me 
through. I won’t have you talking like 
that to me now! I won't!” 

He took the dishes gently from her. 

“Let me,” he said, and finished the 
washing. 

“Now I’m going to break camp, and 
you’re going back to your second break- 
fast,” he continued. “I'll give you my 
name and address, and of course we'll 
go on with the lessons when you are 
ready. Good-by till then, and good 
luck. You've chosen the right way.” 

He put out his hand. 

She hesitated. 

“Tell me honestly, with nothing be- 
tween us, why you must go?” she asked. 

“Because, if I stayed, I should kiss 
you again, and that wouldn’t be fair to 
you. Because you're all tangled up in 
my dreams, and I’m hungry for you, 
but you haven’t found yourself or the 
world—and God knows, besides, how 
much of it is thrush song and pine 
woods and the two darling little curls 
on the back of your adorable neck!” 

The girl hung her héad and blushed. 

“Yes, you'd better go,” she whis- 
pered. “I—I hope you don’t find a 
camp near any other bars, though.” 

“If I see any more bars, I shall run 
a mile!” he growled. 

She looked up into his face and 
smiled, soberly and wistfully, but her 
eyes danced a little. 

“Do you want to kiss me good-by ?” 
she whispered. 

“No!” he snapped. 

She turned away to pick up her hat, 
and he took a stride to her side. 

“Yes!” he said. “Yes! Let me kiss 
you good-by.” 

Then he took her pretty face between 
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his hands, looked long and steadily into 
her eyes, and kissed her softly on the 
forehead. 

The tears had begun to gather under 
his gaze, and as his lips brushed across 
her hair, she broke into quiet sobbing. 
She seized his hand, pressed it a second 


shyly, and then fled down the dim 
by the brook. 4 
Just after she was gone, he heandgy 
hermit sing, thrillingly close. > 
“Well, a month’s not so very long,” 
he presently muttered, as he began 
strike his tent. 


NEW YORK NOCTURNE 
MIDNIGHT SNOW 
TW INKLING, faintly twinkling— 
Frozen sparks of sapphire light 
From the stars of deepest night, 
Our paths with jewels sprinkling, 
Souls of jewels sprinkling. 


Pinning, deftly pinning 
Crystal lace to roof and rail, 
Where it hangs, a fairy tale 
Of wind and water spinning, 
Mab and Ariel spinning. 


Flinging, wildly flinging 

Silver veils and draperies 

On the squares and naked trees, 
Ropes of diamond stringing, 


Gnomes and elves all 


stringing. 


Raising, fleetly raising 


Castles, ram] 
Down which 


In flocks that 


Changing, softl 
Every hovel, 


arts, 
tumble 


gorges 
flees y 


steep, 
sheep 


y changing 
‘flake- empearled ; 


Rare Carrara gleams the world; 
Miraculous its ranging, 
From street to housetop ranging, 


Weaving, slowly 


weaving 


Jeweled cloak for Lady Fair, 


Winding sheet 
Alike beyond 
Beautiful 


for Lady Care, 
believing, 
beyond believing! 
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N the kitchen, Sallie sang at the 
| washtub, a low, monotonous 
crooning to the baby she rocked, 
with a foot on the lever that the Cave 
Man had fixed to the cradle. Up the 
stair—which was no more than a naked 
ladder with its lip hooked over the un- 
boarded end of the ceiling—Janice was 
singing, too, in a wordless, reckless 
carol such as the oriole uses to express 
his pride when he preens his glossy 
black and orange at the mirror of some 
clear pool. 

Janice preened at a six-by-seven-inch 
glass hung to a rafter on the rough wall. 
Her little white bed stood so close un- 
der the slant of the attic roof that she 
woke each morning to stare intimately 
at the thready brush marks where the 
Man had lately whitewashed it. 
t i joint 
was 


Cave 


its awkward 
ve the window, 
Sallie, 
board floor—brown 
bear and lynx and deer, and, by the bed, 
a neatly sewed mat of gopher pelts for 
Janice’s white, pampered feet—had 
been, shot all up and down the North- 
west by the Cave Man. The jug and 
Pitcher on the covered box that served 
as washstand were of the finest ware— 
One of Salli 
the linen melled of lavender, as all 
Sallie’s belongings had done in the long 


and the skins 


h- ’ 
tat out the 


e’s wedding presents, and 


ago, 


fully explained how her 


e Cave Man 
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host and hostess had given of their ut- 
most in welcome ; but Janice’s first night 
in the shack among the scattered woods 
of the prairie foothills had been an ex- 
perience that no New York or univer- 
sity training had prepared her to face 
without dismay. The first awakening 
had come with the information that the 
alternative to her own marble-and- 
nickel-appointed bath was a tin tub 
every other night in the scullery—the 
Cave Man bathed at dawn, even with 
the thermometer thirty below, as now 
—and she had been awakening in one 
way or another ever since, and—to her 
never-ending amazement—enjoying it. 
When Sallie Warrender had stepped 
out of those freshman rooms at college 
which she shared with Janice straight 
Dick Luxford, who 


1 
removed ner what 


into the arms of 


had instantly was 
itably another plan ice, out- 
| 


had beat her brains 


indul 
raged and forlorn, 
and those of her friends for an explana- 
tion. 

“T called him the Cave Man,” she had 
said to a sympathetic sophomore. “Sal- 
lie was sitting right here’—she had 
pointed to the exact spot on the flow- 
ered rug—"sorting out cotillion favors, 
and she came on one of Dick Luxford’s. 
I had been at that party. My dear, I'll 
pledge my life it first. He 
stood against the wall like a huge, up- 
ended grizzly, and one expected him to 
roar instead of speak, though he looked 


was his 








pleasant: enough, in a dark, rough-hewn, 
unfinished kind of way. I said that to 
Sallie. I called him a bear and a cave 
man. I said: 

“‘Tf he’s come East hunting a wife, 
I'll know he’s found her when I hear 
of one of my friends being clubbed 
and dragged out of the city by the hair.’ 

“Sallie stuck up her chin—you know 
what a firm little pointed chin it is, for 
all her fairness and babyishness ?—and 
she said: 

**1’?d sooner have a man do that way 
than come around calculating if my dol- 
lars and his would be enough to buy 
him an extra automobile.’ 

“She did, sure as I live. And next 
thing I knew he had clubbed her and 
gone off with her. With Sallie—a lit- 
tle pale imp with no looks and no con- 
versation! Probably he thought that 
she could cook.” 

“Probably he was afraid to aspire to 
a beauty like yourself,” said the sopho- 
more, departing; and Janice had nib- 
bled candy and considered, after the sci- 
entific methods by which she usually 
dissected men. 

“He never looked at me—or at any 
other girl. Can there be a spark in Sal- 
lie that appeals especially to cave men? 
She’s a dear, but unless he’s abnormal 
Is he really not sufficiently edu- 
cated to recognize beauty when he sees 
it? Or does the West still hold relics 


of the original cave men, who were not 








to the number of teeth o1 


particular as 
eyes their mates might have so long as 
there. was some one to cook for them 
and rear their brood? I believed I'd 
proved to the edge of exhaustion that 
there is only one type of man when 
he’s looking for some one to love. If 
there is another and a rarer type, and 
Sallie has had the luck to annex it— 
why, I'll have to ask them to visit us, 
even if they come dressed in skins and 
woad.”’ 

But that had been years ago. 
had gone into society and worn jewels 


Janice 
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and broken hearts and forgotten 
and the Cave Man, until a certain brie 
liantly artificial knack of story writing 






had gained her a flash of fame and she 


had been seized with the imperious need 
of seeing life “in the raw,” in order 
to tell an idle world about it. 

Searching through an old address 
book for inspiration, she had come on 
Sallie’s name and had written straight. 
away: 

“T want to see life as it was in the 
beginning before we began to tell lies, 
and I can afford to pay for my faney, 
Tell me where to go, Sallie dear.” 

“Come here,” Sallie had written back. 
“Dick and I and the Indians fill the 
bill. We can give you enough food and 
fresh air, and hardly any of anything 
else, and our charge is seven dollars, 
You can have all the attic beyond the 
rubberoid partition—Dick and I and 
the babies have the other side—and all 
the Rockies and the prairies and the 
woods beyond your window—no extra 
charge for regular sunsets and north- 
ern lights. But don’t bring any of those 
arks you always had to have for your 
clothes. There is only one barn, and 
the mare and the cow need most of that 
—with the chickens.” 

For three days, Janice’s thirst for 
local color had failed. Then curiosity 
had taken her by the hand and led her 


into the unknown 





Here, during“several days of secret 
and violent revolt, she had cried to her- 
self: “How could Sallie do it? How 
could she?” 
questing spirit had held its tongue; after 
which it had spoken, confessing that 
it knew now how Sallie could. Janice 
had choked it at this point, telling it 
fiercely that it couldn’t know; had m0 
right to know; didn’t and never would 
know. By every artifice of evasion fa- 
miliar to women, she had evaded the 
crux of the matter for over two 
months: “But it is all so primitive and 
unnaturally natural, and it would be 


Then, for a space, her 
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' absurd to go home without getting more 

"Jocal color out of those Indians at the 
crossing, even if they do smell.” “But 
I never saw half the world from one 
window before, and I never ate corn 
cake and milk and went to bed at nine 
o'clock since I was five.” ‘But the ba- 
bies are darlings, and dear old Sallie 
is none the less a tragedy because she 
doesn’t know it. And to think that a 
woman—any woman—who scrapes her 
hair back till it raises her eyebrows and 
wears a checked apron to supper could 
hold the exclusive interest of even a 
cave man for seven years! Is there 
one girl in little old New York who 
would believe that without putting it to 
the proof? Js there?” 

At this point she usually preferred 
to keep her thoughts nebulous and out 
of words. 

She was trying to do so now, as she 
clipped the gray chinchilla hood close 
around the warm-tinted oval face and 


the pushing tendrils of bronze hair. Her 
singing had ceased some time back— 
at the moment when she had heard the 


Cave Man run the barn door open 
across the yard and speak to the mare 
in that vigorous voice of his, to be pre- 
cise. She had not needed his voice or 
the heavy hurry of the shutter obeying 
its master to bring him to her thoughts. 
He had been the essence of the place 
since the beginning; primitive enough, 
with a certain crude, 
such as belonged to the animals and the 
woods; silent and hard as a frosty day 
when the mood took him; warm and 
boisterous as a Chinook wind when he 
those to play with the babies or to be- 
guile Janice and Sallie down a snow 
slope on a hand sled; strangely and 
father dreadfully intriguing when he 
talked in the half lights of cold-blooded 
brutalities, and fiery give-and-take be- 
tween passionate women and men, and 
justice more savage than the sin itself, 
and comedies such as the gladiators 
might have laughed at. 


ease 


unstudied 


It was the naturalness of his outlook 
that so shook her, flashing before her 
dizzy glimpses of abysmal fires, pri- 
meval judgments, laws of beast and 
man still interlinked as they had been 
at the beginning. She had come out to 
look for types, and he was no type that 
she recognized. All her little civilized 
weapons could not plumb him; all her 
arts he seemed to burst through as a 
bear bursts a spider web. 

How much of him Sallie interpreted 
she could never guess. Sallie was 
wound in a busy cocoon of her own 
spinning, and this big, indifferent sav- 
age of hers appeared content to leave 
her there. At her washtub she sang 
yet, to his child, monotonously, flatly, 
and the girl above looked at the daz- 
zling reflection set in gray chinchilla 
and wondered if any woman but Sallie 
would have been so unafraid of the mis- 
chief that those scarlet lips and roguish 
dimples and limpid eyes and nose and 
forehead of the Goddess of Liberty had 
wrought and might again. 

“Janice!” 

It was the clear, far-echoing call that 
had sounded through these latter days, 
and yet it was not the same. Rough 
and indifferent it had been at first; then 
shy and abrupt; easily neutral after 
that ; friendly ; eager—her practiced ear 
had told off each stage with its accom- 
paniments. Now it was not any of 
these, and because she knew why, she 
hesitated, with those limpid eyes shining 
back at her from the glass a little cruelly 
and the curved lips tight, while the sil- 
ver-and-Russian-leather traveling clock 
on the packing box that served for a 
table ticked a half-minute round. She 
must hear him call again befcre she 
went. But it Sallie’s voice that 
came up, hurried and kind as ever. 


Dick’s 


was 
“Janice! Be quick, dear! 
waiting.” 

“Coming,” she called, and her voice 
had something of the metallic, fluty 
sweetness of the veery; an exquisite 
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voice, never slurred by the throb of the 
heart behind. 

In the narrow passage, Sallie stood 
wiping her reddened arms in her apron, 
and through the door behind, the fretful 
wail of the baby and the smell of suds 
came out with a cloud of steam. Out- 
side, where all the world sparkled like 
cut glass, the Cave Man was talking 
horse language to the impatient mare, 
and the grate of sleigh runners sounded 
on the frozen snow. 

“Are you warm enough, Janice? Tell 
Dick not to ferget the corn meal-at 
Job’s, will you? We’re nearly out of 
it. Joan upset the barrel yesterday.” 

Her voice was as faded as her fair 
hair and drawn little face. Her work- 
roughened hands were wrinkled with 
washing, and the neck above the ill- 
pinned collar showed scraggy already. 
To Janice, fresh from that intoxicating 
vision in the glass, came a flood of puz- 
zled contempt and impatience.  Sailie 
deserved what might befall her. Any 
woman deserved anything if she so 
wantonly and recklessly threw away all 
her sex’s weapons. And if it were 
proved again that men were of one type 
only 

“T hear baby crying,” she said. 
“Shall I ask Dick to get some soothing 
syrup or something ?” 

“No. 


cure his 


Only time 
little 
You've got your snow 


It’s just his teeth. 


can troubles, poor man. 
Run along, dear. 
Dick 


across 


said meant to walk 
lots the 
That’s right. Have a good time.” 
The door shut, and in the narrow 
passage Janice stood a moment before 
she slowly went out to face that primal 
judgment and basic law which she had 
challenged last night in a man who had 
his outlook down to 


boots ? you 


home woods. 


from 


never whittled 
lesser, more civilized beliefs. 
air caught her face with a stinging ca- 
the great sweep 


The keen 


ress, and, as always, 
of snowy earth and vivid sky and sun- 


shine, dazzling among white, slim eof 
tonwood boles, snatched her soul up ‘ 
a fiercely physical intensity of livingyy 
such as seemed the natural environment 
of the Cave Man. He had rushed her 
up to this plane more than once of late, 
with that tremendous vitality of hig 
which acted like a Valkyrie gallop on 
the senses. And all the while Sallie 
wore a checked apron and ignored the 
writer’s necessity for studying type. 

The scarlet-painted pung, with its 
shining runners and heap of black buf- 
falo robes, struck an imperial note 
against the dull brown of the barn, the 
slaty-gray snake fence, and the squat 
white humps that were potato pit and 
muck heap. The mare, fretting until 
the bells on the headstall rang a merry 
peal, pranced around the yard with the 
runners jarring over the roughened 
slush that had hardened to iron. The 
man in the pung pulled her back on her 
haunches with a sudden drop of the left 
wrist and reached a great, sinewy hand ~ 
to Janice. 

“Hurry! 
cold,” he said. 

And then she was in, half flung 
against him; and the mare spun down 
the white road sheer into the horizon, 
with the sense of swiftness and wide, 
dazzling spaces and air like champagne 
to quicken the senses of woman and 
man and make the blood boil in their 
veins. He looked straight ahead as the 
mare plunge d and fought the bit, shying 
at each snow-shrouded bush of saska- 
toon or willow and wincing from the 
shadow of a crow flying over. His 
mangy bearskin coat and cap, his beaded 
moccasins, with the double socks and 
the hide thongs bound close round the 
strong ankles, marked him definitely for 
an outlaw from Janice’s own class; and 
no man she had ever known on Broaé 
way had ever had that leather-brown 
skin, with the fierce blood hot under tt 
or those rough, jutting features am 
deep-set, brooding eyes, which weft 


She won’t stand in this 
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‘more intensely quick and alive than the 


eyes of a wild bird. 

On his wrists the corded muscles 
stood like steel, and once or twice, as 
the pung swayed and leaped, a smile 
touched his set lips. He was the mare’s 
master, as he was Sallie’s, as he seemed 
to suggest himself the master of the 
woman beside him, who was hastily re- 
viewing that hour of last night in order 
to find out where she stood. Where he 
stood, she could not guess, but she was 
very sure that he knew. He was that 
kind. 

A part of her, Gsed to the handling 
of men, pulsed with excitement while 
the snake fences reeled past with their 
tally sticks of bare cottonwood or Balm 
of Gilead or pine, and beyond the white 
roll of the downs the dim blue of the 
Rockies merged into the deep turquoise 
of the sky. But part of her, an unex- 
plored part, was afraid. He had not 
spoken, except to the mare, when each 
curt word seemed to shatter almost vis- 
ible crystals of light and cold. He had 
not looked, except that one swift glance 
when he had helped her into the pung. 
But that had disquieted her. It had 
been compact of so much that was new 
and-yet old; old as the stone age, when 
such things as the clubbing of a gently 
brought up maiden were too ordinary 
for remark. 

Last night he 


Tl 


that 


S illie 


looked like 


had 
for a moment ist 
had been h 

that life from which the leagues upon 
leagues of white desolation without di- 
vided her as death might have done, and 
he had sat by the fire, smoking, silent, 
with glowing eyes. There ever 
more than a hint of primal springs in 
him when he sat thus, and step by step, 
goaded on by recklessness and the lure 
of the unknown, she had played with 
him, knowing at the back of her heart 
that it was not all play, until she had 
jerked a question from him: 


Was 


The Cave Man 


“We appear funny to you, then? You 
want to put us in a story to astonish 
the Gentiles with when you get back?” 

“Not funny,” she had _ corrected 
softly. “But perhaps I will put you in 
a story, if : 

“Well?” He had been filling the 
stove with wood, and he stood now, a 
billet yet in his hand, stooping slightly 
and yet alert, as the primitive man 
might have stood when he threw to kill. 
Eyes and manner had been somewhat 
startling. They had said so much. more 
than occasion warranted, and the bar- 
baric skins and Indian beadwork on the 
wall seemed as much a part of him as 
Sallie’s poor little rosebud chintzes and 
cushions seemed a part of the woman. 

“Tf I can find a big enough plot for 
you,” she had ended. 

“Big enough? Oh, sure. How big 
a plot does it take to carry the fact that 
I begged old newspaper down at Job’s 
to paper the scullery? Or that Sallie 
has been using wood lye for soap this 
year past? Or that I never got my new 
fence staked before fall because I hired 
myself out to chop wood down at the 
crossing for the steamers? How big a 
plot is it going to take to carry all 
that ?” 

“They are the real things, anyway. 
IT wanted to know a 

“You might have spared—us.” 

The words had come with the driv- 

f | a blow, but the pain behind 
them had brought her quickly to him. 
There had been a lithe, warm youth 
about her every movement and a skill 


ing torce of a 


in every inflection of her voice. 
“Dick—my dear Dick, don’t you 
know that I admire you and dear old 
Sallie to the point of idiocy? I’m speak- 
ing the absolute truth. Little plots will 
do for the little people of the world. 
little out here—not 
Men—forces— 


There’s nothing 
even the daily chores. 
yeliefs—they’re all bigger < more ter- 
beliefs—they ll bigger and more ter 


rible—and more natural. I love them, 








and yet they frighten me a little—as 
you do.” 

His arm had stiffened as her hand 
had fallen on it. His eyes had fastened 
on hers as if seeking, challenging some- 
thing. Then he had jerked away with 
a laugh. 

“You? What do you know about 
men and forces? You're a little girl, 
Janice. Oh, you’re clever. Most women 
are clever. But what do they know? 
My sakes, what do they think they know 
about men—and forces!” 

“Really—but really, my good Dick,” 
she had said, standing before him with 
long-lashed eyes down and every slim, 
graceful line of her calculatingly de- 
mure, “when a girl has refused to marry 
thirty-odd men and unhappily foresees 
the certainty of having to refuse more, 
she may lay claim to knowing just a lit- 
tle about them, mayn’t she?” 

He had stooped to thrust more wood 





into the stove, but at that he had 
wheeled with his face suddenly dan- 
gerous. 


“Do you let men fool around you 
that much ?” 

“But how can I help it?” The tone 
had been girlishly plaintive. Uptilted 
chin and drooping eyelids and curved 
red mouth had been alike maddening. 
The lamplight had made of the white 
throat such a gleaming ivory as any man 
with lips must have been fired to kiss. 
She had seen him flush and had known 
that the thought had come to him, and 
she had not moved. Then the kiss had 
fallen, quick and hot, just under the 
chin, and he had gone, and out across 
the yard she had heard the ring of his 
hurrying feet. 

She had dropped down on Sallie’s 
pink chintz covers and cushions, thrust- 
ing away the wolverine skin hung over 
the end of the couch. The savage smell 
and touch of that pelt, with all its 


threats and suggestions, had been too 
much for her; for now 
she 


she knew that 


was not playing with ordinary 
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lighted paper and matches any more 
Every throbbing pulse in her crouched = 
body had told her that there were cose 
mic passions loosing here—passions of 
flame and storm and great winds. If 
she had made this man mad, as she had 
made so many others, she would suffer 
for it as the others had never been able 
to make her suffer. 

She had lain awake all night, not 
daring to confess that she was suffer- 
ing now. She had gone with him next 
day at his command; for, although her 
very fibers had rebelled, her heart would 
not. Before this she had played the 
game for sheer amusement and because 
every one else did. She was playing it 
now, blind, exultant, driven on by 
powers that she could not fathom. 

The mare swung along. obediently 
now. The white road lay empty before 
them. Quickly and surely as he did all 
things, he took the lines into his right 
hand, flung his left arm around her, 
and brought his lips hot against hers. 
And then, as if the touch had whirled 
him the devil knew whither, in a 
tempest of realization, his kisses rained 
like hail on cheeks and forehead and 
eyelids, and his grip tightened until she 
struggled for breath. Used as she was 
to the prayers and the despairs of men, 
blunted through many triumphs to the 





delicate reserves that had once been 
hers, the quick, purposeful savagery of 
this frightened her more than she 
guessed. He loosed her at length, re- 


luctantly. 

“That was better than last night,” he 
said. 

“Stop this instant and let me get 
down!” 

“Not on your life! You knew I'd 
do it when you came. You meant me 
to do it. You meant to make me crazy 
—and so I am crazy.” His arm tight- 
ened around her again. His laugh was 
as big and wild as himself and as the 
land that bred him. “Just you and J, 
my girl, my beauty! Nothing else mat 
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ters—does it? We'll be crazy together! 
We've waited for each other long 
enough. How many generations? Why 
did ] never see you when I was down 
East?” 

“You talked to me several times. But 
that’s true—you never saw me.” 

“No.” He pushed her head back 
where it lay on the rough fur at his 
breast. “No. White as hill snow, and 
red as a sugar maple in fall, and sweet! 
There was never anything so sweet and 
soft! I want to crush you! And that 
little devil in your eyes Good God, 
you woman !” 

There was nothing in her to resist 
the strength that drew her close or the 
broken words whispered with hot breath 
against her face. The flying passage 
of the trees and the keen rush of air 
and the vital sense of utter being burned 
all other thought out in fierce flame. 
If they could ride so forever—lawless ; 
damned, if the world so chose; mixed 


in those undying elements of love and 
fieriest pain whereof, through the pas- 
sionate striving of centuries, the soul 
was an 


was quickened and born! It 
intoxication such as only death could 
culminate, and while the sleigh spun 
humming as if it were the world itself, 
tushing them into infinity, some intui- 
tion in the woman prayed for death. 
Then the mare swung about, as by 
custom, and stopped at the gate that led 
he id 
feeling no check on 


ba] 
about 


into the maple wood, shaking het 
in puzzlement at 
the reir Che man’s arm was 
the woman still, and the 

1 


on their lips was frozen, but the eyes 


very breath 
that looked each into each were flame. 
Her blood was racing still with the wild 
thoughts and the wild gallop. 

“Did you make Sallie feel like this? 
Did you?” she cried to him, and there 
was all the passionate jealousy of her 
primitive sisters in the words. 

“Sallie? I don’t His chest 
was heaving and his hands shaking as 
he looked at her. At the mare’s head- 


know.” 


stall the nickel bells that he had cleaned 
that morning rang a witch melody. 

“Did she make you feel like this? 
Don’t tell me she did! Don’t—tell— 
me ig 

“T don’t know.” He turned her face 
up between his ungloved hands. “When 
that dimple goes away 

“You must know! I must know!” 
She wrenched free. ‘Dick, what are 
we going to do—about Sallie?” 

“T don’t know any more than that. 
chipmunk.” He stooped and kissed her. 
“T don’t care. You've driven me crazy. 
Was I yours in the beginning—or Sal- 
lie’s? I don’t know. I’m yours now.” 

“Dick! Don’t! You frighten me!” 
She pressed her hands over her heart. 
“How can you be mine when—when 
Sallie——” 

“You'll find out.” He laughed, hurl- 
ing himself from the pung with the 
clumsy litheness of a bear. “I’m going 
to take you right off to Job’s Corner 
and we'll catch the noon train out of 
here. We'll go through to the. coast 
and——”’ 

“No! No!” She sprang up, casting 
the silky buffalo robes from her. “No!” 

He unlatched the gate and shoved it 
open with his shoulder. Then, as he 
swung to lead the mare through, the 
woodsman instinct in him pulled him 
up short, staring with narrowed eyes 
into the scattered wood where, among 


the checkers of light 


’ 


ind shade, deep 
inimal pads showed like bruises. 
“Wolves,”’ he said, as if to himself. 
Then again, “Wolves.” He looked back 
at Janice. “They said there were wolves 
about, but I didn’t expect a pack so 
early. They’re hunting food. You get 
right back home now, Janice, and I'll 
come as soon as [ can. They'll likely 
be around after the pigs to-night.” 
Womanlike, she was offended by this 
sudden change of front. 
“T think I'll go to Job’s Corner and 
take the train out all the same.” 
“You! Without me? ‘No, my girl. 








But we'll settle the wolves first. I”— 
he laughed a little, with his eyes glanc- 
ing over her—‘I’d like to see blood to- 
night, wouldn’t you?” 

A faint howl that might have been 
the wind sounded through the stiff and 
lifeless trees. It gave poignancy to that 
great skin-clad figure with the burning 
eyes and the Old Testament heart. 
With a half-hysterical laugh, Janice 
turned from him and ran down the lit- 
tle foot trail that led across lots back 
to the house. In the distance one thin 
fiber of smoke stained the vivid sky, 
and it brought back a vivid picture of 
Sallie bent above the washtub. Behind 
her the jingle of sleigh bells died, and 
between the two she ran alone through 
a wide and accusing world, which stared 
with unwinking eyes from every glit- 
tering facet of frozen snow. 

She was exhausted beyond thought 
when she crept into the house and up 
the stair, unseen by Sallie, and it was 
out of a half sleep that the sleigh bells 
brought her later. She sat up with 
hands over her eyes. Then, unable to 
resist the impulse, -she went to the 
window. 

Sallie, dozing with the fretful child 
in her arms and the westing sun low 
through the window on her tired face, 
woke startled at the figure, terror in- 
carnate, in the doorway. To the stam- 
mering words and gestures, she gave 
little heed. She laid the baby down and 
ran out. The mare, caked with foam, 
was nosing around the barn door, and 
behind her clanged the cracked shafts 
and the nickel front rail of the pung. 
The lines trailed, unbuckled, and there 
was a deep cut on the mare’s flank as 
if she had been struck by a flying sliver. 

Sallie went to the gate and looked 
down the road. She wheeled and looked 
across the level lots, now scarlet sheer 
away to the pure, pale green of the sky. 
The world was soundless, contracting 
already in the increasing grip of the 
frost. Janiée leaned in the doorway, 
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with that hysterical clutch at her throa 


again. She wanted to say: 
It is I. He is mine.” 

Sallie walked over to the mare, called 
her by name, and led her into the barn, 
And Janice, unheeding the crying of 
the children, fled up the stair again and 
fell on her bed, face down. What Sal- 
lie would do she could not guess, any 
more than she could ask. What had 
happened .she dared not think. He 
stood in her heart, the most potent, 
virile presence that had ever crossed 
her life. She could no more think of 
him dead And yet, up there in the 
swift-closing dusk, she saw him dead 
a thousand times, while her flesh grew 
cold and her spirit sick and she shud- 
dered down on the bed and moaned. 

There was a step on the stair and 
Sallie came in. She wore the fur coat 
brought her by the Cave Man from 
Alaska and her skirt was kilted high 
above her heavy snow boots. A Ian 
tern swung in her gloved hand, and be- 
neath the furred hood her pale eyes 
gleamed out with a frosty light. 

“Get on your thickest things and 
come along, Janice,” she said. “We're 
going to look for him.” 

“Sallie! We can’t! How can we? 
We don’t know where he is! Hadn't 
we best get the Indians from the cross- 





ing ?”’ 

“The crossing is eight miles off across 
the muskeg, as you know. We’re going 
Be quick. Take off that 
We can't afford 


to find him. 
skirt. It’s too long. 
to hamper ourselves. Put on this.” 
Dazedly the girl obeyed. There was 
electric force in the very quiet of that 
voice. But, fumbling with her coat but 
tons, she began to cry. 
“What shall we do? 
? There are wolves about—— 
“T know. I’ve Dick’s gum. 
I heard them just now—in the woods. 


Oh, what shall 


” 
we do 
loaded 


Come!” 


“< 


“It is not you who have lost him] 
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“Sallie, I can’t! Ican’t! I’m fright- 
ened! I can’t go into the woods!” 

“You will. You’re big and strong. 
I couldn’t move him if—if he’s hurt.” 

“But the children! Suppose the 
wolves get into the house. Sallie, think 
of the children!” 

“I’m thinking of my man.” The 
words came like a sudden leap of 
flame. “I’ve barricaded the children in 
as best I can. I think they'll be all 
right.” For a moment the mother agony 
sounded in her voice. Then she stepped 
on to the stair. “I’ve got some hot cof- 
fee for you. Be quick!” 

The white world into which Janice 
presently went was unearthly. Among 
the frozen stars, the northern lights 
blew up like tinted smoke to the zenith, 
held their witches’ dance to right and 
left, passed noiseless, and came again. 
The earth below was full of queer 
shapes and shadows that seemed to 
heave and change as if a great breast 
rose and fell. The gleam on the barrel 
of Sallie’s gun, the gleam on the mare’s 
bit as Sallie led her, harnessed to a 
hand sled, seemed alike cruel and re- 
mote, tingling with a threat that would 
presently crystallize into words. Either 
trail Janice had taken that 
morning, the saskatoons and young cot- 
tonwoods stood like thin ghosts. The 
a livid 


side the 


was no more than 
blur that 
if a breath 


snake fence 
W OC yds 


blow it 


scar; the was the 
would 
ay 


formless creeping animal, 


k¢ 1¢ 
the three black 
with the hand 
while across the whole sky, in a devil- 
ish, mocking dance, the lights ran up 
and retreated and coquetted and came 
again, like a woman who plays with a 
man. But they left the sky a chill, 
changeless purple when they fled with 


figures went forward, 


sled waggling behind, 


flickering glances and soundless laugh- 


ter and a swirl of billowing skirts—and 
that lil 


as not ilke 


One woman down below knew it, as she 


a man with a woman. 


followed the other until the maple wood 
took shape, with its dark caverns of 
shadow beneath the naked tops. Then 
fear surged upon her like a neap tide. 
She clutched at Sallie’s arm. 

“IT can’t go in there! I won’t—not 
even for him! He wouldn’t want me 
to. He wouldn’t want me to be hurt, 
I tell you. You don’t know. He’d not 
let 4 

Through the glove, Sallie’s fingers 
tightened over hers like hot wires. 

“Poor Janice, you never did have any 
pluck, did you? Besides—he isn’t 
yours, of course. But you’ll have to 
come, Janice. I don’t think the wolves 
will be hunting yet. It isn’t dark 
enough, and I haven’t heard them since 
we left. I must have you. I can’t man- 
age alone if he has to be lifted on the 
sled.” 

“We'll never find him. 
ever expect to find him in this 

“Where have your eyes been all this 
time? Couldn’t you see bits of the pung 
right along the trail? Don’t you know 
yet that this gate is always shut, and 
now it’s half off its hinges—and that 
black litter over there is part of the 
body of the pung.” She pressed for- 
ward eagerly. “It happened—what did 
happen—somewhere in here. Likely 
the mare bolted and ran into a tree and 
Then she came home, 


We'll 


How can we 


” 


threw him out. 
kicking herself free as she went. 
find him.’ 

Her voice flew back strained and thin, 
as she urged the trembling, snorting 
mare in among the shadows that 
blocked, ink black, on the snow. The 
damp, woody smell thickened about 
them; silence was more concrete than 
sound could have been; the spark of 
light on the gun barrel winked now and 
then out of absolute gloom as the red 
lantern gleam swung across it. The 
mare’s and the sled runners 
jarred on the iron-bound snow, and lit- 
tle sticks snapped like glass, falling with 
a tinkling sound. Sallie had taken off 


hoofs 





the bells which had rung Janice into 
that mad ecstasy earlier in the day. 
Death and terror only breathed in the 
dank dimness now, and Janice, numbed 
bodily and mentally beyond feeling, 
trudged in the rear until Sallie suddenly 
stopped, thrusting the rein into her 
hand. 

“Hold this!) Quick!” 

The voice told Janice. She peered 
into the gloom, seeing a darker heap 
at the foot of a tall white bole. The 
mare ran back on the rein, and Janice 
began to shriek: 

“T can’t hold it! Suppose it kicked 
or jumped on me! _ Sallie!” 

Sallie snatched the rein from her and 
knotted it around a tree. Then Janice, 
sick to the core of her trembling heart, 
saw her run forward to that black hud- 
dle and drop on her knees beside it. 
There was a pause, during which Janice 
shut her eyes, remembering a story the 
Cave Man had told of a woman flung 
against a tree, and when they had found 
her, there was no face left. 

“Janice, come!” Janice did not move, 
and Sallie’s voice slid through the night 
like steel. “Come here, you everlasting 
coward! He’s not dead.” 

Janice tottered over and looked on 
the Cave Man’s face in the lantern light. 
Except for the closed and the 
bruise on the where blood 
had trickled and dried, the dark face 
and strong in its 
it. Sleeve 


eyes 


forehead, 


lines 
and 


was as vital set 
as she ever had 
skin were ripped from the left arm, and 
here again was blood. Sallie glanced 


up 


seen 


“T don’t believe he’s much hurt. 
Stunned and half frozen. (et the flask 
from the sled. Hurry!” 

For five minutes they struggled to 
bring back consciousness. Then Sallie 
sprang to her feet. Far—very far— 
off, her quick ears had heard that men- 
ace which she dared defy no longer. 

“We must get him on the sled and 
take home. He’ll areund 


him come 


eas vit. 


Ainslee’s 


Prypet aes 
wet 


when he’s warmed. I’ll bring the 
sled up.” a 


She brought it alongside thé great, 
motionless body, and with straining 
muscles they rolled the Cave Man 
across it. Janice desisted more than 
once, sobbing and averring the impos- 
sibility of moving fifteen stone of inert 
flesh and bone. But Sallie pushed and 
clutched and wriggled like a wild cat, 
with her little thin face wet and scarlet, 
her eyes and ears fiercely alert against 
that nearing threat, her wits at high 
tension to keep the nervous mare still 
when she left its head. The burden 
was loaded at last and Sallie went for- 
ward to lead the mare. 

“Watch him,” she commanded. “See 
that the robes don’t fall off or his arms 
drop over the edge. And, above all, 
don’t let him-work down or he'll 
smother. Those ropes will give a little 
at the knots when they come into play.” 

Through an unbelievable, hour-long 
nightmare, Janice trudged beside that 
sled. Her mind asserted that love and 
anxiety for this motionless thing should 
as utterly override the physical in her 
as it did in Sallie. All the weak, 
egotistical rest of her knew keenly that 
it did not—knew that she wanted this 
man merely for what he could give; 
that she resented the discomfort and 
fear which he had brought on her; that 
she would make him pay for it later— 
life pay, be- 

a live ache, 


make Sallie pay—make 
cause her every limb was 
and her nose and chin were surely frost- 
bitten, and her head reeled, and she was 
famishing with hunger. Tears froze 
with her breath on her eyelashes, and 
she cleared them with a trembling hand 
and stumbled on, while the lights 
reveled mysteriously in the sky and the 
red flare from the lantern traveled pain- 
fully below. Two-thirds of the way 
home, Sallie whipped the mare into a 
trot, forcing from Janice a loudly pro- 
testing run. 

“Stay, then, and have the wolves om 
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"and Janice bit off her cries in a surge 













































you!” flung Sallie over her. shoulder, 


of terror. 

The Cave Man’s great arm slid from 
its moorings and trailed on the frozen 
snow. The knuckles were raw before 
Janice noticed and caught it up. Re- 
membering how it had held her so short 
atime before, she was consumed with 
pity for herself and a blind fury against 
the universe and this helpless creature 
who had failed her need. 

At this moment, Sallie swung around 
and fired, and Janice, turning, saw dis- 
tant black shadows flicker and part, and 
heard a thin howl like wind in the tele- 
graph wires. And then both women 
ran; the one urging the mare and leap- 
ing alongside it like an elf, the other 
stooping her stately limbs to gather up 
the dragging robes and thrust back the 
flaccid hands and feet, sobbing, moan- 
ing, wailing underbreath the while. 
They raced into the yard and up to the 
door. Janice sank down, giddy and 
sick, while Sallie cast off the traces and 
locked the mare into the:barn. Then 
she flung open the house door and shook 
Janice by the shoulder. 

“Quick! They may be here any min- 
ute! Quick! We must pull him in!” 

“Oh—let me rest a little!” Janice 
raised a lovely, piteous face. “I’m so 
very, very tired———” 

“The wolves won’t wait! Get up be 
lore I make you!” 
lt was by sheer passionate power of 
will that the controlled those 
Strong, tall, young limbs of the other, 
and between them the sled was pushed 
and pulled down the narrow passage 
and into the living room. The babies 
till slept in their barricade of cushions 
and boxes on the floor, but Sallie never 
looked at them. Like a purposeful 
Whirlwind, she was everywhere at once 
—locking the outer door, heating water, 
forcing br: ndy the Cave Man’s 
throat, filling the.stove with fresh wood, 
tubbing the great hairy chest and limbs 


wife 


down 


The Cave Man 


which were stiffened and ridged and 
cramped with the bitter cold. 

Janice helped her feebly, feeling, with 
a curious distinctness, that as she and 
Sallie now fought for the Cave Man’s 
body, so were they presently to fight 
for his soul. And with his triumphant, 
possessive words still clear in her ears, 
she was yet afraid. There was a force 
in Sallie—a savage vigor such as she 
had never believed lay in any woman. 
She tried to express it as “type,” but 
all classifications were meaningless now. 
Sallie and she were two women, and 
this was the one man for them both— 
this man who lay before the fire with 
huge half-naked limbs which she rubbed 
and rubbed until her soft palms felt 
scarified by their granite hardness. 

Now and again she glanced at that 
grim .little face and lit eyes beneath 
the sandy lashes and strained-back hair, 
and something clutched at her throat. 
Was there in truth a spark in Sallie 
that could call back the Cave Man yet? 
Sallie was as vital as a stinging wind 
off the sea. Janice’s own half-deadened 
told her that. But the Cave 
Man had said—had looked 

Sallie ceased rubbing and sat back 
on her heels. 

“He'll do now. See the blood com- 
ing up under the skin? I'll bind his 
arm, and then I must feed those babies. 
It breaks my heart to hear them cry- 





senses 





ing. See, Janice, sit here where Dick 
can see you when he rouses, and be 
sure you don’t startle him. He'll be 


all right if that blow hasn’t affected his 
head.” 

“Might it? Oh, Sallie!” 

“Of course it might. Don’t look like 
that. Being scared won’t help. Get 
some knitting or something, and take 
this chair.” ; 


“How can I knit? Look at my 
hands! All sore and trembling: . 

“Pretend,-then, can’t you?” The lit- 
tle pale eyes flashed. ‘My sakes, 


Janice, what sort of a woman are you?” 


Ainslee’s 


That sting of contempt rang in her 
ears still when, after what seemed a 
warm and drowsy hiatus in all things, 
she opened her eyes and saw the Cave 
Man watching her. From the kitchen 
came Sallie’s hushed crooning as she 
fed the babies. From the open stove 
came the cheery crackle of blazing logs. 
All else was numb except that live, dark 
look in the Cave Man’s eyes. 

“How very lovely you are, Janice!” 
he said. Then his hand went groping 
up to his bandaged head. “What hap- 
pened? I remember the mare rearing 
at a squirrel. Did she bring me home 
and chuck me out against the house?” 

“No. It was in the woods. We— 
found you under a tree.” 

“Wer Did you go right out there 


and bring me in?” 
“T—yes.” 

helped.” 
She loathed herself, but under that 

glowing look all the worst side of her 


Janice faltered. “Sallie 


leaped up. Sallie might fight tooth and 
claw, like the little wild cat she was, 
but if Janice got in first now 

“Come here,” he said. 

And then Janice dropped on her 
knees and put her lips on his. 

It was but a minute later that 
first heard it—that high, ferocious howl 
of a wolf pack close on the blood trail 
which was to haunt her through many 


he room 


she 


nights to come. Sallie was in t 
that same instant, with her babies in her 
arms and het 

“They'll take the pigs first, Dick,” 
“That'll give us time 


eyes on her husband 


she said quietly. 
if they mean attacking.” 

The Cave Man rose to his feet, hold- 
ing by Janice’s arm. His grip was 
acutest pain, but for the first time in 
her life Janice did not cry out against 
hurt. She had won where every fiber 
of her told her that she should lawfully 
have lost, and because of this, there was 
nothing in her but vindictive triumph 
toward the other woman and a chaos 
of wild emotions which she chose to call 


love toward the man. Shaking? 
bandaged head as if to clear it, the 

Man looked at the two. It was as ape 
his instinct turned to the one while the™ 
other held him by the senses. They § 
he listened, speaking as his trained ear 
interpreted the nearing sweep of sound: 

“Tt’s a full pack. Timber wolves and 
hungry. They mean business, and we'te 
in for it, all right. The roof is the weak 
place. They can tear up slates easy 
enough once ‘they burrow under the 
snow. Otherwise, I guess Ah-h-h!” 

It came like a curse as he heard the 
squeal of. the first pig and the terr- 
fied whinny of the mare. Then the 
medley of devilish sounds—the yelping, 
snarling, fighting, screaming—turned 
Janice sick and faint. Sallie broughta 
steaming plate and a cup of tea, and the | 
Cave Man ate ravenously, speaking not 
at all, but with glancing eyes that 
showed the rush of his thought. Smell 
of the food drove from Janice all sen- 
sations but hunger. She sought for her- 
self in the kitchen, and when she te 
turned, Sallie and the Cave Man were 
planning the defense as if no love, m 
fear, no anything but swift, hot war 
to the knife, had ever existed. 

“You'd best keep the gun, Sallie. You 
can shoot near as well as I can, and itll 
just be shooting into the brown, any- 
I’ll have the hatchets——” 
the buckets of water. I have 

stove full 
carry them 


how. 

“And 
verything I can gef on the 
ind boiling, and 
in. I’ll make up the fire again.” 

She went out, and the Cave Man 
stood by the window, fingering his 
bandage and whistling softly. Jamie 
ran to him, trembling. 

“Let me stay with you! Keep me 
safe! Don’t let them get in! Don't 
them! Oh, so afraid—so sith 
afraid!” 

“Afraid?” 

He brought his eyes on her, half put 
zled. And then, as the first sniffing and 
scuffing of the pack at doors and wil- 


Janice can 


I’m 








it'll 
any- 


nave 
full 
hem 


Mai 
his 
nice 


“T shall die! I shall die! Save me! 
Oh, if you love me, save me!” 

The scent of her.hair and breath, the 
soft warmth of her against him, un- 
steadied him for the moment. He held 
her close, muttering tender words. 
Then the battering-ram leap of a hairy 
body against the door made him lift 
her aside. 

“Don’t be scared, my girl. We'll 
down ’em all right, the devils! Lord, 
Janice, d’you think I never killed a wolf 
before?” 

Jeneath the bandage, the black depths 
of his eyes held a red glare. His nos- 
trils twitched and his face seemed to 
change and exult as if in savage har- 
mony with the savagery without. He 
balanced with a critical swiftness the 
two hatchets Sallie had put on the table, 
picked up the gun, examined the lock, 
and walked to the stair, reeling slightly. 

‘Tl give ’em a bit of peppering from 
above, first. You and Sallie must pa- 
trol below,” he said, and swung himself 
out of sight, leaving with the woman a 
vague suggestion of brute force and 
prowling ferocity such as did not much 
distinguish him from the brutes outside. 
He had not kissed her. Surely a man 
—any man—in such a case would have 


kissed her “I'd like to see blood to- 
nght,”’ he | id aid out in the wood. 


She remembered that now, shuddering. 
Thereafter. 


confusion. 


all the world was ordered 
|! lhrough scullery, kitchen, 
living room, and passage, she and Sal- 
lie keep their beat until Janice sank 
down among the cushions, on the pre- 
text of quieting the children. Each 
time the report of the gun rang out, 
or the heavy footsteps shook the floor 
above, it seemed that the man who had 
climbed the stair went farther from her 
into those abysses of primal reality 
Where she could not follow. Each time 


Lae ae ; 
Sallie’s little thin figure showed, in her 


7 The Cave Man 


"dows drove the full meaning of all this 
Phome to her, Janice clung to him in 
absolute frenzy. 


untiring, noiseless patrol, Janice had a 
vision of some slinking, fierce lioness, 
silent about her business with her mate. 
The rising devil chorus outside which 
came on the heels of each gunshot set 
reeling through her head lurid pictures 
of that bloody orgy out on the snow, 
where brute ate wounded brute in rav- 
aging haste, while-the shrouded garden 
bushes looked on and the lights still 
played their wanton games with the 
sky. 

Suddenly Sallie passed by like a flash, 
seized a hatchet from the table, and 
disappeared up the stair. And at that 
moment Janice realized that the pack 
was no longer yelling and sniffing 
around the house. It had swarmed up 
to the roof by way of the woodshed 
and the water tanks, and was at work 
with sharp, hungry. noses, rooting in 
the snow even as the Cave Man had 
predicted. The sounds were overhead 
now—indescribable, terrific. That the 
brutes would be in the attic presently 
seemed certain. The Cave Man would 
have his fill of blood then—with Sallie 
to help him; Sallie, the demure little 
freshman who had sat on a flowery rug 
such a few years ago, counting out 
cotillion favors with the pride of a con- 
queror. It. was hideous in some way. 
It was indecent. 

Janice, hiding her eyes against little 
Joan’s fat neck, tried not to realize the 
awful and intimate nature of that fight 
up there and of the bond that had 
drawn the woman to the side of her 
man at need. Again and again the gun 
barked above the yelling and snarling 
and screaming. The ceiling shook until 
flakes of whitewash fell on Janice’s 
head, and, half fainting with dread, she 
ran out into the passage, looking up the 
stair. 

Smoke from the many shots curled 
lazily down. The noises were louder, 
more diabolic, more keen with menace. 
But nothing showed, and this, to Jan- 
ice’s mind, put the crowning roof on 








































the horror. No bribe of heaven or hell 
could have made her climb that ladder. 
She leaned against the wall and wrung 
her hands and listened—listened with 
every fiber of her. The fight was going 
forward now in her own room, and she 
thought with a physical sickness of her 
little white bed and the high-heeled pink 
slippers that stood beside. it. A trickle 
of blood ran over the edge of the’ floor 
above and pattered warm on her hand. 
She sprang back against the wall and 
screamed and screamed in panic. But 
no one heard. No one answered. There 
was bigger business afoot for the Cave 
Man now, and again she wrung her 
hands in impotent terror. 

The crack of the gun set the tears 
pouring down her face. One of them 
was still alive, then—one of them in 
that hellish din of chokings and yelp- 
ings and snarlings of fury. If she 
should go up and see! If she could! 
A bristle of gray hair came thrusting 
near along the floor above, and beside 
the ladder head another head looked 
down—a triangular head with pointed 
ears and glaring eyes and a_white- 
fanged mouth that dripped froth and 
blood. Evil and old sin itself, it 
looked at her with the wiseness of the 
brute and of death, until its eyes grew 
glazed and the red tongue lolled and 
the gray, ugly head jerked sideways in 





as 


the last spasm of passing life. Janice 
was frozen beyond movement now. 
And then the Cave Man’s voice rang 
out: 

“Get back, Sallie! Down the stair! 
Go!” 


That part of the roof had fallen in 
Janice guessed, even as Sallie came 
tumbling down the stair with the Cave 
Man behind. He held the gun, and 
halfway down he turned, resting the 
barrel on the top rung, which lay level 
with the upper floor. 

“Fasten the living-room door, Sallie,’ 
he said, and Sallie flew to it, with 


, 


Janice stumbling after. 


Ainslee’s 


“Let me go in! Let me go in; 
cried. “I’m outside, Sallie! Sallie?! 
But Sallie’s thin, nervous fingers had! 
bolted and locked the door already. She” 
did not hear the woman crying at her % 
side. She went back to the Cave Man, 
touching his leg to attract his attention 
as he stood on the ladder. He glanced 














down. 
“Got the kids fixed?” 
“Yes. Unless the ceiling breaks 





through.” 

“T don’t think it will. 
me a drink?” 

Sallie ran into the kitchen, and the 
Cave Man’s eyes returned to his gum, 
Janice couched against the wall and 
watched. There had _ been _ neither 
speech nor thought of her. The Cave 
Man stood square and unmoving asa 
rock, although the bandage was gone 
from his head, and blood dripped from 
the point of his elbow, and below the 
left knee all the trouser was torn away 
and the flesh was mangled and ripped 
into wounds that brought a shuddering 
cry from Janice’s lips. 

Then Sallie came back. Her faded 
hair hung in short, untidy wisps about 
her shoulders, and her hands _ were 
blackened and blood-stained, and she 
wore that old checked apron still 
Janice’s cry mounted into hysterical 
laughter as the man drank and flung 
the mug aside, and Sallie. wiped the 
blood off the hatchet handles with her 
held them for his 
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ready 





apron and 
word. 

Suddenly he lifted on his toes and 
fired to right and left swiftly. Thea, 
as the brutes fell yelling on their horrid 
meal, he reloaded and fired again. 

The end came sooner than Janice had 
expected. Again the Cave Man fired, 
and then he stepped down. 

“T guess that’s the lot. Those we 
haven’t bagged have vamoosed,” he 
said; and as he spoke, a monstrols 
hairy body came tumbling, snarling | 
clawing over the edge and down. He 
































The Cave Man 


4 fo his gun and wheeled, grasping 
Yat the sinewy throat. The force of his 


BP poslaught and the fact that the ani- 
mal’s right forepaw was broken helped 


him. But the wolf, gaunt and gray and 
iron of muscle, swung him from side 
to side and ripped him with steel claws 
as they fought up and down the narrow 
way. Sallie snatched the gun and 
thrust in a cartridge. Then, unseen by 
Janice, she chose her moment; and, be- 
fore the echo had died or the smoke 
cleared away, the wolf had dropped, 
and across the writhing body Sallie and 
her Cave Man looked at each other and 
laughed. Bloody, torn, exhausted until 
their long-drawn breaths them 
on their feet, they laughed in each 
other’s eyes, and by that laugh Janice 
knew them. 

The Cave Man’s instinct had not fal- 
tered when he had 
search. Though glamour had deflected 
it for a space, that instinct had swung 


shook 


gone East: on his 


back, sure as the compass needle to the 
pole, under the eyes of his chosen mate. 
As the animal knows, as the more ef- 
fete male of civilization does not know, 
the Cave Man had known the woman 
to whom he could trust his offspring. 
Janice’s little day was past, as those of 
earth’s butterflies do pass. Where deep 
called to deep between Sallie and her 
Cave Man, there was no more heed of 
lesser things. Janice saw it, felt it. 
Tremblingly she tottered across the 
room with hands out. 

“Oh, I’m so sick! 
dreadful!” she wailed. 

“Poor Janice!” Sallie’s kind arms 
caught her, and as she fell into them, 
she saw the Cave Man come through 
the living-room door with his son 
chuckling in his arms. 

“Look!” he said. “The little devil! 
He’s been dabbling in the blood that ran 
under the door. A chip of the old block 
—of both old blocks, eh, Sallie, girl?” 


Oh, it’s been so 
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, Who knit and knit and knit 


gray, 


Knit in your love and faith in it, 


Knit. in your pride 
But knit no 


Knit in vour hopes 


Knit in your prayers that 


Knit in the n 


High thoughts by day, 
knit one tear! 


But never 


crief, 
all fiery 


1emories, 


each scarlet bit— 
I pray! 


white; 
conquer fear; 
brave and bright, 


warm dreams by night— 


Something much more than wool we send 
These heroes of the years— 
Passionate homage without end, 


Glory in 


lover, 


son, 


or friend. 


We must not send them tears! 


So, as you 


And knit the smile 
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into the 


knit, my 


to-day, 
wool of gray! 
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HE Russian army:had chased the 

Swedish garrison out of Mar- 
and line 
captured 


ienburg. Cossacks 


regiments poured into the 
town, blissfully looting as they came. 

A squad burst into the house of 
Pastor Gluck, the one clergyman of the 
place. Swedish clergymen, in 1701, 
were not Rothschilds. After a dis- 
gusted look at the meager furnishings 
and at the cowering old folk in a cor- 
ner of the kitchen, the marauders were 
about to depart in quest of richer pick- 
ings when it occurred to one of them 
to throw open the door of the huge 
oven, on the chance that a joint or a 
fowl might be cooking there. 

Open clanged the door. No, the oven 
was not as barrenly empty as the rest 
of the nonlootable cottage 

Indeed, t el 
not of anything edibl | 
nibals. Out from this warm refuge the 
trooper dragged the coiled-up body of a 
girl—a girl so gloriously beautiful that 
the wild soldiery stood dazed and word- 
less at the sight. 

A brigadier general—Bauer—seeking 
headquarters, stamped into the room 
before any of the squad could recover 
breath from the shock of the vision. 
At one glance, 
Wiah 


Swedes 


Bauer became the girl’s 

an oath, he shouted: 
have left behind them 

all Marienburg !’” 


adorer. 
“The 


the richest fruit in 


Super-Women_ 


By Anice Terhune 


Catherine I. of Russia; 


The Kitchen Maid Who Became 
an Empress 


The “fruit” was Martha Skovronska, 

a Lithuanian peasant. Her father had 
died of the plague while she was still 
a baby, leaving her mother with four 
small children to bring up. Pastor 
Gluck and his wife, learning of the 
widow’s straitened circumstances, be 
came interested in pretty little Martha 
and adopted her as a servant. She re 
ceived no education whatever—to the 
day of her death, she could neither 
read nor write—but she grew wonder- 
fully beautiful and developed a wealth 
of the mysterious super-woman charm, 
Soon she had turned the thick head 
of the pastor’s only son. Marriage be 
tween them was quite out of the ques 
tion, from the Gluck family viewpoint, 
and Frau Gluck began to find Martha 
gr od deal of a nui 
stor himself displayed 

his frau 


the more $0 


ance 


ill it m 


horri ly 


outh in town was sighing for 
Martha. \lso, the Swedish soldiers at 
the barracks were hanging 
around the house, while she gayly per 
formed Russian folk dances for them 
and made herself generally fascinating. 

Finally Frau Gluck could stand it n0 
longer and resolved to get rid of the 
So she married 


Every 


forever 


girl once and forever. ; 
her to one of the more persistent o 
her adorers, a Swedish dragoon named 


Johan Svendson. 
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More Super-Women 


' This was in 1701, when Martha was 

only eighteen. For six months, the 
bride had a gay time as the toast of the 
barracks. Then came the Russian in- 
yasion of the town and the evacuation 
of the Swedes. 

The adoring bridegroom promptly 
deserted his bride and ran for cover, 
leaving her absolutely alone and unpro- 
tected. On the approach of the Russian 
troops, Martha fled to the pastor’s 
house and chastely hid in the oven. 

Bauer was. wild over her-and carried 
her away to his own quarters—with the 
full consent of the governed. Under 
his protection, she blossomed out tre- 
mendously. She had better food and 
prettier clothes than she had ever had 
in her life, and for the first time had 
money to spend. She thought she was 
in paradise. As a matter of fact, her 
wings had hardly sprouted. 

Very soon rumors of her beauty be- 
gan to circulate, and in course of time 
they reached Bauer’s superior, Marshal 
Sheremetev, head of the Russian in- 
vading army. Sheremetevy took one 
good look at her and snatched her away 
from Bauer. As Bauer had robbed 
Svendson, so Sheremetev robbed Bauer. 

The second honeymoon was more 
gorgeous than its predecessor, but it 
didn’t last much longer. In a few 
months, the army was moved to Mos- 
cow, and here old Sheremetev made the 
great mistake of showing off Martha to 
He took™her in triumph 
to his own mansion, and allowed her 
fo meet the all-powerful Prince Alex- 
inder Danilovitch Menshikov, prime 
minister to Peter the Great. 

She was especially adorable the night 
they met, and Menshikov lost no time 
in falling in love with her. He deter- 
mined that she should be his at once, 


his friends. 


and so informed Sheremetev. 

about 
than ever, refused to give her up. Men- 
shikoy 


Sheremetev, more mad her 


insisted. Sheremetev was ob- 


durate. The prime minister put on the 
screws, at the war office and elsewhere. 

Sheremetev was helpless, and poor 
besides, and at last he gave in. He 
sold her to Menshikov for ten thousand 
rubles, about five thousand one hundred 
and forty dollars. 

Menshikov had succeeded, as he al- 
ways did. Delighted, he carried Mar- 
tha off to his home and surrounded her 
with luxury. They had a wonderful 
time together. He indulged her every 
whim, and she grew more fascinating 
by the minute. They seemed to have 
had much in common. Perhaps the fact 
that they both started in life far below 
the lowest rung of the social ladder 
may have given them a mutual under- 
standing in their dealings with each 
other. 

Menshikov was the son of an ostler 
and a bargee, and as a boy had sold pies 
in the streets of Moscow. Like Mar- 
tha, he must have had a way with him, 
and brains a plenty, besides. His clev- 
erness won the interest of Franéois 
Lefort, one of Peter the Great’s favor- 
ites, who took him into his own service. 
Menshikov was ambitious. He grasped 
every opportunity within reach, edu- 
cational and otherwise, and soon suc- 
ceeded in worming himself into the 
czar’s service. When Lefort died, in 
1699, the budding statesman succeeded 
to his position. 

He was ignorant, brutal, grasping, 
dishonest, but he was a master 
statesman. He could turn his mind to 
anything—could drill a regiment, build 
a frigate, administer a province, sup- 
press an insurrection, and cut off a 
rebel’s head, with equal ease. 

Finally he became prime minister. 

He and Martha entertained lavishly. 
On one occasion, they gave a regular 
“Arabian Nights” banquet. The pro- 
gram was carried out with glittering 


and 


splendor. Servants in fancy costume 
tiptoed softly about; wine flowed in 
rivers; there was music, Slav and slave 











dancing, gayety of every kind. In fact, 
joy was quite unconfined. 

In the midst of it all, there was one 
ugly element—an ill-dressed, stocky, 
granite-faced, stubby-bearded,  un- 
washed-handed guest, in a rough, semi- 
peasant blue wool suit and dirty, huge 
boots. He was the guest of honor, 
Peter the Great, Czar of Russia. 

He was a genius, a boor, a builder 
of empire and civilization, and a wild 
beast. He was the best hated man in 
Russia. No one knew what he might 
do next, or where he might turn up. 
Often, he worked as a day laborer. 
Every one was desperately afraid of 
him. He made his people cut off their 
foot-long beards and their three-foot 
sleeves and become less like Orientals 
and more like Occidentals. 

At the time when he graced Menshi- 
kov’s Belshazzer feast, he had just 
cleared a big swamp on the Neva and 
built there a city which he modestly 
called Petersburg, in honor of himself; 
and he had made it the capital of Rus- 
sia in place of the ancient city of 
Moscow. 

He was a whirlwind, a drunkard, a 
libertine, a boor, and the greatest ruler 
then on earth. 

Women were mere playthings to him. 

The feast was well started, and Peter 
had just uttered a coarse jest, when his 


accompanying guffaw of loud laughter 
suddenly stopped Mouth open, eyes 
half closed, he gazed fixedly at a young, 


beautiful girl, exquisitely gowned in 
some sparkling, shimmering stuff, who 
was pouring wine into his cup and smil- 
ing the while with respectful and most 
becoming modesty. 

“Who is that woman?” he bellowed 
huskily to his host. 

“My slave, sire,” replied Menshikov 
in sudden uneasiness. 

“Your slave?” thundered Peter. “I 
will buy your slave. Name the price.” 

Menshikov turned ashy. But he 
dared not refuse the czar. Also, he 
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knew that if he handed Martha ove 
it would give him a tremendous pull af 
court. 
mind. 
up his adored Martha with the most 
courtierlike grace. Smiling, he said: 

“Your majesty will honor me by ac- 
cepting her as a free gift.” 

“Martha Skovronska was a fine spec 
imen of the dairymaid type of loveli- 
ness,” writes one historian. “A ple 
thoric plowman would have considered 
her perfect, and Peter was of the same 
mind. Full red lips, ardent black eyes, 
round, rosy cheeks, magnificent raven 
hair, big bust and big build, all spoke 
of an extraordinary measure of health 
and vigor. At a later day, the fresh 
whiteness of her neck and _ shoulders 
was also much admired, and it is under- 
stood that, dressed in cloth of silver 
or orange, she was a dazzling appari- 
tion.” 

Peter’s rough love-making frightened 
her at first. Then he forced®a huge 
bumper of fiery Tokay down her throat, 
She accepted another without forcing. 
She became boisterous, recalled one of 
her well-remembered Russian f6k 
dances for the czar’s benefit, and cast 
ceremony to the winds. 

Peter was enthralled. He packed her 
off to a richly furnished house in the 
and visited her regularly— 
until the birth of their 
first daughter, \fter this, 
he made no secret of their relations. 

I have said that up to the time when 
the czar met Martha, he had regarded 
women as mere playthings. There was 
one exception—his wife, Endoxia. Her 
he regarded as a plague spot. She was 
a gentle, pious home body, one of the 
old domestic Muscovite school, and she 
bored him unmercifully. 

To make way for Martha, he d 
vorced Endoxia—she retired to a num 
nery—and later disinherited their som 
Alexius. 

Martha was his ideal, buxom and 


suburbs 
though secretly 
Catherine. 






All this flashed through bis) 
Diplomat to the bone, he gaye | 
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sturdy, whose natural element was a 
revel, who could dance like a mznad 
and drink like a Dutch sea captain. 
With his arm around the waist of such 
a Dulcinea, a pipeful of strong tobacco 
in his mouth, and a jug of Hollands 
before him, “old Peter” was happy. 
He worshiped Martha. She was the 
one woman who meant more to him 
than a mere toy. His rough magnetism 
brought out latent and undreamed-of 
mental powers in her. Beneath her 
illiterate exterior, she was one of 
the clearest-headed and tenderest of 
Gradually Peter came to rely 
He never acted 


women. 
upon her in all things. 
save with her guidance. 

She was now received into the Ortho- 

Church and rechristened 
name of Catherine Alek- 
syeevna. Peter’s son Alexius stood as 
godfather at her christening. In 1710, 
the title of sovereign was bestowed on 
her. The next year, Peter legally mar- 
ried her. 

The wedding took place at seven 
o'clock in the morning, in a little chapel 
outside Menshikov’s house, which be- 
longed to that very accommodating gen- 
tleman. 

The czar was married in the uniform 
of a rear admiral, and only naval offi- 
were among his personal attend- 
The _bride- 
vice admiral 
the em- 


dox Greek 


under the 


cers 


ants at the ceremony. 


PTOO! were a 
iral, the 
ind the 

\ pleasing noy elty 

of bridesmaids. 

They were two little girls, aged five and 


sponsors 
bride’ 
wife of a vice 
was of- 
fered in the selection 
two years respectively—the daughters 
of the bride and of the groom. 

The bridegroom remarked jocosely to 
the properly horrified British ambas- 
sador, a little later in the day: 

“The wedding is a fruitful one. We 
have been married only two hours, and 
already we have five children.” 

_ There was the usual superb wedding 
feast. The emperor hung over the table 
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a sconce which he had made with his 
own hands. What little decorum ush- 
ered in the banquet was soon drowned 
in cataracts of wine. The ceremonial 
“breakfast” wound up in an orgy. 
Russia swallowed the news of the mar- 
riage meekly, if not with good grace. 

Catherine was Peter’s inseparable 
companion in court and in field. She 
was his comrade, his chum. He discov- 
ered qualities in her that he had never 
suspected in a woman—a robust com- 
mon sense, an unerring tact, an intelli- 
gent sympathy, a playful humor, and 
boundless good nature. 

Her influence over him, both moral 
and magnetic, was extraordinary. 

In his earlier years, he was subject 
to fits of maniacal, semiepileptic fury, 
which frightened Endoxia and his serv- 
ants almost out of their senses. Cath- 
erine was the only person who had 
either the skill or the courage to soothe 
him under these seizures, and conse- 
quently, at the first symptom, the ter- 
rified attendants always rushed to find 
her. She would go to him at once, take 
his head on her breast or in her lap, 
and soothe him with caresses and 
crooning love words, like a baby, until 
the convulsion lessened and he fell 
asleep. The mere sound of her voice 
had a magical effect on him, and he 
always awoke quite cured. 

Peter, spite of his 
surrounded Catherine 


own simple 
tastes, all 
pomp and splendor. He took her ad- 
vice on matters of state. But he some- 
times had to ‘“‘force” her to join in his 
drunken revels. For the most part, 
their relations were those of Darby and 
Joan, and they spoke of each other as 
“my old man” and “my old woman.” 
In his rough way, Peter loved his 
wife as few women have been loved. 
When he was obliged to be absent from 
her, he wrote regularly three or four 
times a week. That meant something 
in those days, for letter writing was 
undertaking, and journeys were 


in 
with 


an 
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journeys. The slightest delay in her 
reply caused him keen anxiety, and he 
was never himself until the missing let- 
ter was forthcoming. 

“The whole correspondence,” says 
Robert Bain, “shows Peter in quite a 
new. and amiable light. The terrible 
ezar, whose hideous cruelties make 
human nature shrink and shudder, who 
half starved his lawful consort and tor- 
tured to death his oldest son, here ap- 
pears as an almost romantically affec- 
tionate husband, alternately tender and 
sportive.” 

When away from home, Peter was 
always sending Catherine knickknacks 
and curiosities from different places— 
clocks from Nuremburg, from 
Brussels, salmon from the Caspian, and 
sometimes a dozen bottles of good wine. 
few 


lace 


He sent her some mint, and a 
flowers, from a garden at Reval which 
she herself had planted, saying: 

“All is well here. Only, when I go 
into the garden and do not find thee 
there, it is so dull and lonely!” 

“T thank thee, dear friend,” returned 
Catherine, “for thy present. It is not 
dear to me because I planted it, but be- 
cause it is a gift from thy hand.” 

This letter was accompanied by a 
hamper of fruit picked by her from her 
own garden. 

“God give thee health to eat it,’ she 
added. 

Apparently the fact that a secretary 
had to write all the illiterate Catherine’s 
letters and read all Peter’s answers was 
no drawback to the correspondence. 

More often than not, Catherine ac- 
companied her husband on his journeys. 
She was with him all through the cam- 
paign of the Pruth, inspiring the sol- 
diers, riding in field marshal’s uniform 
all over the battlefield, amid shot and 
shell. Her wonderful courage and cool- 
ness set a fine example to the soldiers, 
invincible. 


who became 


declared that his safe emergence from 


Peter always 


that disastrous campaign was due i 
her. 

“She saved Russia and me,” he said, 

In another campaign, she cut off all 
her beautiful dark hair and wore q 
close-fitting fur cap that she might ride 
more at ease. 

After each battle she went, at night, 
among the wounded, helping the doe 
tors and doing the work of a nurse, 
Soldiers called her “The Angel of 
Mercy.” 

Speaking of the Pruth campaign, Pe- 
ter, with eight thousand~ Russians, was 
cut off from supplies and was hemmed 
in on all sides by one hundred and fifty 
thousand Turks under the Grand Vizier 
Batagi-Mohammed. His food supply 
There was no hope of e¢s- 
cape. On him—or so he believed— 
hung Russia’s future. His iron nerve 
went to smash, and one of his epileptic 
fits became imminent. An aid was hur- 
riedly dispatched for Catherine, who 
was doing hospital work among the 
wounded at a far end of the beleaguered 
camp. She rushed to Peter’s tent and 
caught the sick man’s head tenderly 
her arms. 

Peter wept like a peevish child, sob 
bing incoherently : 

“Catherine, Catherine, why have you 
see me die? Forl 
live, to be 


through Constantinople as 4 


was gone. 


come here? To 


am going to die! I won't 
dragged 
triumph yw by the infidels!” 

Catherine soothed him to sleep. Then 
she collected all the jewels and money 
she could lay hands on. Under flag 
of truce, she carried them—in person, 
it is said—to the grand vizier. By dint 
of her marvelous charm, far more than 
by the rich bribes she brought, she lured 
the vizier into granting an amnesty and 
letting his helpless foe escape. 

In 1724, Peter rewarded her myriad 
services to him and to the state by 


crowning her Empress of Russia and 


by naming her as his successor to the 
A faint idea of the nature and 


throne. 
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number of his constant gifts to her may 
be gleaned from the fact that at her 
coronation she wore a crown—her own 
property—studded with twenty-five 
hundred and sixty-four huge rubies and 
diamonds and surmounted by a ruby 
the size of a pigeon’s egg, which sup- 
ported a cross of diamonds. Each of 
the twenty-five hundred and sixty-four 
jewels was valued at one thousand 
rubles. The great ruby was worth sixty 
thousand rubles. 

And then Catherine proceeded to 
make a fool of herself. She had risen 
from kitchen maid to empress, chiefly 
through her wits. One might have ex- 
pected that those same wits would have 
taight her not to trifle with her luck. 
But, within a very few months after 
her coronation, she enmeshed herself in 
an affair with a courtier named Wil- 
liam Mons. There were plenty of en- 
vious women to carry the news of the 
flirtation to Peter. He would not be- 
lieve the story until it was verified by 
his trusted spy, Jagouchinsky. Then 
he went crazy, roaring like a hurt lion, 
tearing to pieces everything within 
reach, vowing to put the lovers to death 
by unspeakable tortures. 

Presently, still hoping that his spy 
had lied, he burst into Catherine’s 
apartments. Mons there. Peter 
flung himself upon the man, hammered 


was 


him into unconsciousness, and 


; ; . 
r 1m to mieces 


iked 


with his n 


hel : nga 
ands when Catherine fearlessly inter- 


vened. ror 


once her super-woman 


lost on the frantic brute, 
who whirled around from his prey to 
confront her. A blow from Peter’s 
open palm, across the lips that he had 
so often kissed, knocked her across the 
room. 


charm 


Was 


Peter then stamped out of Cather- 
ine’s apartments and carried his woes 
to the house of Prince Repenin, his 
The prince—and 

of Catherine’s 
at length dissuaded the rag- 


favorite councillor. 
perhaps the 
loveliness 


memory 


ing husband from his plan of a public 
execution for the wife who, he believed, 
had betrayed him, 

No such mercy was extended to 
Mons. The unlucky youth was be- 
hedded, and his family—men and 
women alike—were publicly knouted 
and degraded from rank. 

Peter’s revenge was not yet sated. 
Under his loud ferocity lurked a vein 
of Oriental cruelty. This cruelty he 
now exercised in decreeing the em- 
press’ punishment. He had Mons’ head 
embalmed in methylated spirits and 
placed in a crystal jar, and he forced 
Catherine to keep the hideous thing, 
henceforth, in plain view in her bed- 
room. 

And yet—perhaps this is the highest 
tribute to her wonder charm—he pres- 
ently forgave her, taking her back to 
his love, if not to his trust. 

They had little time more together, 
however. Peter’was stricken with an 
agonizing illness and died. There was 
the unprovable whisper of “Poison!” 

Catherine was with her husband to 
the end. The last three days and nights 
of his life, she did not leave his bed- 
side, even for a moment’s rest, and he 
died in her arms. 

There was a plot on foot to put 
Peter’s grandson—son of Alexius and 
rightful heir—on the throne. But Cath- 
erine rushed to the senate and appealed 
to that body Then she 
\ppearing 
before the group of generals as she had 
appeared before the senators, she 
brought into action all the irresistible 
battery of her hypnotic allure. The up- 
shot of the interviews was an enthusi- 
her claims, by 
officers and senators alike. 

Next, she 


file of the army. 


to uphold her. 


summoned the army chiefs. 


astic endorsement of 
went before the rank and 
Stretching forth her 
beatiful bare arms and addressing the 
troops as her “fellow campaigners,” she 


asked their aid. 
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The army went wild with enthusiasm. 
A shout arose: 

“We have lost our father, but our 
mother is still with us! The empress 
forever !” 

The mysterious power that had car- 
ried her from Pastor Gluck’s oven to 
the throne of the white czars now sus- 
tained her on that throne, as sole ruler 
of Russia, in face of statecraft, policy, 
and the law of hereditary rule. 


For two years she reigned, absolute 


sovereign of her dead husband’s mighty 
empire, dying in 1727. 

I like Catherine, don’t you? There — 
is something so normal and jolly and 
honest about her. 

She made a splendid empress. And 
—what is still more to her credit—she 
would have made quite as good a cook, 
Proud of her low origin and fast rise, 
she was gloriously unaffected. And as 
for morals, well, compared to Catherine 
IT., she was a stained-glass saint. 


Next month: Christina of Sweden. 





MY LORD 
THE soul of my lord is a chalice 


Beaten from virgin gold, 
Gemmed like the stars of the morning, 
Cunningly wrought and scrolled. 
Giant Despair may not clutch it; 


Greed can but covet 


in vain. 


Brims it with royal libation, 
Heart’s blood of joy and pain. 


The heart of my lord is a strung 
ever 


Sweeter than 


harp, 


was lute. 


Life plays on it anthem and 


Till, drowning 
When his 


yoice 


To heaven in the 
heart of 
ever old, 


list to the 
love, 


List, 


“Love, 


rises swelling 


joy, it 1s 


and ringing 


dew, 
him singing, 
new !” 


dawn and the 


ever 


The life of my lord is a poem 
Writ large by the racing years, 
Yet not to heroic measure 
Or clashing of splendid spears. 
But simply of foursquare doing— 


Che game 


“Rise up! 


that, 
Has won, well played, Fate’: 
Rise up a man!” 
MARTHA 


since time began, 


accolade: 


McCuLtLocH-WILLIAMS. 








\KE it from me, Miss Jackson, 
we'll run in New York just 


about one*consecutive week 

Naomi raised troubled eyes to the 
speaker, who had halted beside her in 
the wings to volunteer this dismal pre- 
diction. 

“Oh, Mr. Hudson, do you think the 
play really is a failure?” she whispered 
back anxiously. 

“Sure thing. Can’t you feel it? 

Naomi could feel it. The unrespon- 
sive silence of the audience seemed to 
be slowly spreading over the stage and 
all upon it like a pall. 

“It’s only the second act,” she urged 
hopefully, “and the third is so good 
that perhaps 


mes too late. 


” 


Nothing can save 


upted Hudson emph: 


n't New York New York 
may like j 

“Not a chance.” The leading man 
shook his head dolefully. “The piece 
from the start. 


manager of 


is no good. I said so 
I don’t understand how a 
Dennis Grady’s experience could have 
made such a bad guess. But they’re all 
duffers when it comes to picking plays. 
If they’d say, ‘My mother told me to 
take this one,’ they couldn’t do any 
worse. I knew at the first rehearsal, 


before we were half through the first 


A Problem in 
Arithmetic 


By Adele Luehrmann 


Author of “The Role of ‘Kitty Rooney’,” 
“The Saving Sense,” etc. 


act, that this was the work of a rank 
amateur.” 
Into the final word went all the scorn 
that its subdued tone could carry. 
“Poor Mr. Creswell!” said Naomi. 
“Tt must be a terrible blow for him.” 
“Creswell?” Hudson echoed, with an 
irritated frown. “He had it coming to 
him, I should say. What does a kid 
like him know about writing a play? 
Why, if I hadn’t rewritten my part, 
it would have been a joke. Some of the 
speeches sounded as if he had copied 
them out of a dime novel. He knows 
nothing about life. Maybe a bad fall 
down like this will teach him a little.” 
Naomi made no reply to the arraign- 
It was true that many of the 
original lines of the play had been ab- 
urdly high-flown and unnatural and 
had had to be changed, but she thought 
that an unimportant detail, quickly rem- 
edied, and it was easier for her to un- 
derstand why an astute manager like 
Grady had accepted the play than why 
he had engaged Hudson for its prin- 
cipal role. In her opinion, if “The 
Comeback” were really doomed to fail- 
ure, Hudson’s inadequate performance 
would be partly responsible for the dis- 


ment. 


astel 

“If you have any sympathy to spare, 
girlie, you can just over to 
continued the actor. “This 


pass it 
yours truly,” 
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is the third failure I’ve been in this 
season. Three in succession. Can you 
beat that?” 

Naomi’s response was a faint, non- 
committal smile, which its recipient was 
at liberty to interpret to suit himself. 
Behind-the smile, she was thinking that 
she could beat his record for hard luck, 
for she herself had been in nothing at 
all that winter—neither in failures nor 
successes. It was spring now, and this 
small part of a maid that she was play- 
ing was her first engagement since the 
previous summer. If the play should 
last only through this trial week out of 
town and for a single week in New 
York, as Hudson expected, she would 
—well, she didn’t know what she 
would do. 

However, she drove the dark thought 
from her mind and put her full atten- 
tion on her work. Unimportant as her 
part was to the play, she had hoped 
that it might prove important to her- 


self as a stepping-stone to something 


“better. Grady was making new produc- 

tions constantly, and it was for her to 
show herself bigger than the “bit” she 
played. 

The manager had not as yet seen her 
in it, for on the day rehearsals had 
begun he had been taken suddenly ill 
and was still in a hospital recuperating 
after an operation. Unfortunately, he 
had not stricken in 
saved from quarreling with Dunne, his 
chief That fact had 
been an added blow to her hopes, for 
the prospect of rehearsing under Dunne 
had been like a wonderful dream about 
to come true. She had to smother a 
sigh now as she recalled her high ex- 
pectations, so speedily disappointed. 

Hudson said nothing further. He 
had turned away and was listening in- 
tently to the dialogue on the stage, wait- 
Presently he 


been time to be 


stage directo1 


ing for his entrance cue. 
straightened sharply, pulled down his 
waistcoat, and strutted on. Automati- 
cally Naomi also got ready, smoothed 


down her daintily frilled apron, ang” 
felt her hair and cap; then moved over 
to the door through which she was to 
follow him. 

The brief scene that ensued was her 
last in the act, and as soon as it wag 
over she started for her dressing room, 
On her way, she met Billy Wade, the 
youthful light comedian of the com- 
pany. 

“Well, we’re certainly making the hit 
of our young lives to-night,” he ob- 
served with a cheerful grin. 

Naomi smiled back. One had to 
smile back at Billy Wade. 

“If your head is not too swelled for 
you to wear your hat by the time the 
show is over, will you feed somewhere 
with me?” he asked. 

“T will that.” 

“Good. Hustle into your duds as 
soon as we’re through, and we'll beat 
it out of this slough of despond. No 
use staying for a post-mortem.” 

“Oh—is it really going so dread- 
fully?” she questioned, trying to keep 
her anxiety out of her voice. 

“Going? My dear child, it’s dying. 
Can’t you tell that?” 

“But this isn’t New York, and maybe 
there——” 

“New York?” interrupted Billy. 
“Where’s that? It seems to me I’ve 
heard the name. Lordy, child, this 
show will never see the big town. This 
is where we die. So let’s eat, drink, 
When D. G. gets the re- 
‘Interment private. 


and be merry 


turns, it will be: 


_No flowers.’ ” 


mean that we close—this 
Her voice faltered in spite of 


“You 
week ?” 
her. 

“Sure. I’ve been-expecting it ever 
since Dunne quit us. He’s a wiz, 
Tommy is, at fixing up a play. They 
say it was he that got Grady to take it 
in the first place. D. G. couldn’t see it 
at all, but Dunne was so strong for it 
Then they had 


that he got his , 
But it will 


the row 


way. 


} - - > © - 
—and here we are. 
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cost D. G. something, too, for his fun. 
That’s some consolation. Losing your 
temper is a rich man’s sport.” With a 
parting grin, the young actor strolled 
off toward the wings. 

Looking after him, Naomi sighed 
again, involuntarily. He was evidently 
not worrying. But why should he? 
He was already well established in the 
profession; if one engagement failed, 
there was sure to be another for him. 
This was true of Hudson, also; of all 
the others, in fact. But for her the 
case was different. She had hardly 
as yet secured a footing on the first 
rung of the ladder. 

In her dressing room, she found a 
telegram. It was from her friend, 
Clare Emmons, who was with a West- 
ern traveling company. 

Thousand good wishes for success don’t 
fail to wire me to-night how play goes shall 
stay up till I hear. 

Naomi slowly folded: the telegram 
and replaced it in its envelope. She 
was wondering how much the return 
message would cost her. For it had 
to be sent, whatever the cost. Clare 
would really sit up and wait for it. 

Could it be true that they were not 
to play in New York at all, not even 
for a week? Could that be possible? 
Such an outcome had not occurréd to 
her. She had realized, of course, that 
the play might not be successful, but 
that it could failure 
Broadway had 
[ry as 


such 


reach 


be an utter 


as not even to 
never entered her calculations. 
she would to face that prospect bravely, 
the future blackened before her. One 
week’s salary—then nothing. 

From without came suddenly the 
sound of the descending curtain and 
an accompanying round of perfunctory 
applause, which, to her apprehensive 
ear, seemed to cease even the 
curtain was down. Then she heard the 
noise of the sceneshifters as they began 
to make ready for the next act. 

The next act was the third, and de- 
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spite the gloomy prophecies to which 
she had just listened, she felt a faint 
stirring of hope as she thought again 
of this portion of the play. Not ap- 
pearing in it herself, she had watched 
it several times from the auditorium of 
the theater in which they had rehearsed, 
and it had never once failed to hold 
her tensest interest and, more, to arouse 
her emotion. It must have been this 
power, she thought, that the director, 
Dunne, had felt and banked on. 

Recalling abruptly that she had of- 
fered to help Miss Hyland into her 
third-act gown, Naomi went at once to 
the latter’s dressing room, glad of oc- 
cupation, and glad, too, of the chance 
to hear Miss Hyland’s verdict. For the 
elderly actress had not only had a large 
experience in new plays, but had: ap- 
peared in many of Grady’s productions; 
and if any one in the company was able 
to forecast the manager’s procedure in 
the present instance, she was assuredly 
that person. 

“So sweet of you to come, my dear,” 
Miss Hyland said in greeting. “And 
how lovely you look!” 

She let her keen, world-weary eyes 
rest a moment on Naomi’s fresh young 
face; then turned back with a sigh to 
her mirror, and went on powdering her 
withered throat and shoulders, prepara- 
tory to donning evening dress. 

“T’'ll do your back. You can’t reach 
it,” volunteered Naomi, possessing her- 
of a powder puff and setting to 
work, hopeful that her companion 
would herself broach the subject of the 
play’s destiny. 

Before, however, either had again 
spoken, there came a knock at the door 
and, opening it, Naomi found Creswell, 
the young playwright, standing outside. 

“I—I beg your pardon,” he began 
falteringly, “but I just want to ask 
you if you could possibly—by mistake, 
got a telegram in- 


self 


of course—have 
tended for me?” 
Naomi stared at him a moment, taken 
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aback not so much by his question as 
by his manner and aspect. His face 
was pale and haggard, and there was a 
distraught look in his dark eyes. 

“T received only one telegram my- 
self,” she told him, “and I am sure that 
it was meant for me. But perhaps Miss 
Hyland a 

She broke off as she turned to the 
older woman, and the latter at once 
reached for a small bunch of telegrams 
that lay open on her dressing stand. 

“Here,” she said, with a shade of an- 
noyance in her voice, “let him see for 
himself.” 

Naomi passed the messages to Cres- 
well, who took them with an embar- 
rassed air. They were all simple ex- 
pressions of good wishes such as the- 
atrical folk are accustomed to send to 
one another on opening nights, and 
were, as their examiner presently con- 
vinced himself, addressed to Miss Hy- 
land and not to him. 

“Thank you,’ he murmured awk- 
wardly, handing them back. “I 
There’s been a mistake—somehow. I’m 
sure there’s a telegram for me, but I 
haven’t gotten it. It’s—gone astray— 
somehow.” 

“That’s too bad,” said Naomi, with a 
glance of sympathy, moving back to 








close the door. 

3ut Creswell lingered. 

“T don’t know what to do!” he ex- 
tone so desperate that 
a startled, searching 


claimed, in 
Naomi gave him 
glance. 

“But—are you sure it came?” she 
asked, feeling that he expected her to 
say something. 

She saw the muscles of his throat 
jerk with a dry swallow before he an- 





swered. 

“Ves, it—it must have come,” he said. 

“Perhaps it’s been delayed,” she sug- 
gested. 

At that, as if the idea were new and 
brought hope, his face relaxed for an 








. 


instant, but only to tighten again in BY 


worried frown. 

‘No, it must have come,” he repeated 
with a dogged set to his jaw, and then,’ 
without another word, he turned ab- 
ruptly and left her. 

She looked after him in astonishment 
until he had disappeared from sight. 

“T wonder what can be the matter,” 
she said, closing the door. “It must 
be something most important. He 
looked terribly worried. What do you 
suppose it is, Miss Hyland?” 

“IT have no idea, my dear,” replied 
her companion with a touch of asperity, 
“But important or not, I think it hardly 
warrants his pestering us to death about 
it. This is the second time he has been 
here to ask about my telegrams. That 
was why I let him see them, so that he 
wouldn’t come back a third time. Now, 
if you will just help me with this gown 
Look out for my hair, please.” 

When the dress was safely over the 
actress’ carefully groomed head, Naomi 
turned her attention to the hooking 
of it. 

“I’m afraid something very serious 
is wrong with Mr. Creswell,” she went 
on, after a pause. “He looked so—well, 
I hardly know how to describe it—sort 
of desperate and—wild.” 

Miss Hyland gave a shrug. 

“He’s the high-strung, neurotic type, 
and is probably upset by the way his 





play is going, or, rather, is not going,” 
she said ‘That’s all, 

Naomi drew a long breath. 

“Is it really a—failure?” she asked. 

“Well”—the lean shoulders rose 
again—‘‘I don’t know of anything that 
could save it. I confess I had hopes 
of the third act, but I didn’t expect the 
first two to fall so flat. I’m afraid that 
by now the audience is so bored they 
, No, no— 


I fancy.” 


won’t care what happens. 
that laps over the other and hooks there 
—see ?” 

Silence followed for a minute or two, 
while Naomi gave her whole mind to 








ju 


bu 















but when her task was finished 
and approved, she brought out the ques- 
tion that clamored for utterance: 
Would Grady take the play to New 
York? 

“My 


gow n; 


dear, don’t ask me!” was the 
answer. “I know no more than you 
what Dennis Grady is likely to do. 
When he let Tom Dunne go, J threw 
up my hands. Tom might have done 
something with this piece. As it is, 
it’s hopeless.” 

Hopeless ! 
land’s dry incisiveness, 
no room for question or doubt, and 
when, a moment later, Naomi returned 
to the wings to watch the coming act, 
despairing echoes seemed to spring at 
her from every side—from the orches- 
tra’s flat droning, from the lagging feet 
of the stage mechanics, from the actors, 
even, beginning listlessly to assemble. 
All the nervous bustle and excitement 
with which the evening had begun had 
vanished. 

The music stopped, and the play be- 
gan once more. Wedged in beside the 
electrician’s switchboard, a position that 
commanded a view of the larger por- 
tion of the stage, Naomi stood rigid 
with anxious suspense, almost holding 
her breath as she listened and hoped 
the leaden apathy 
he house 


Spoken with Miss Hy- 
the word left 





for some break in 
that lay upon t 
Tr! ‘The 
ahr man seek 
just revenge—was h 
but the yo had attempted to 
add a ip in the shape of a mystery, 
neither the hero nor the audience being 
aware of the identity of the real crim- 
inal until the final denouement in the 
third act, when, in an unexpected and 
highly dramatic the 
abruptly solved. The development of 
the mystery 


Comeback”’ 


i Iie * then 


his 


ing 


ackneyed enough, 


ithor 


ung < 


way, puzzle was 


vas ingenious and modern, 


but was hampered by unnecessary de- 
tails which caused it to progress too 
slowly diously to 


arouse a feeling 
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' the rather intricate fastening of the 


of suspense in those following it, a feel- 
ing that in such a case was absolutely 
vital to success. 

This fault, however, did not mar the 
third act, and it was not long before 
Naomi thought she could hear the audi- 
ence waking up. Then, at the arrival 
of the first surprise, her ears were glad- 
dened by an abrupt, sharp rustling, as 
if hundreds had straightened in their 
seats. She caught her breath and in- 
voluntarily turned toward the auditor- 
ium, though no part of it was visible 
to her except the two proscenium boxes 
opposite, both of which had been empty 
a few minutes before. 

But now, standing at the back of the 
upper one she saw Creswell, his pres- 
ence hidden from the rest of the house 
by the plush curtain that separated this 
box from the one adjoining it. For 
the briefest instant, their glances met. 
Then he jerked his head aside and dis- 
appeared. The whole thing was over 
so quickly that she had the feeling that 
she had beheld an apparition. Poor 
fellow, she thought, he had looked 
enough like a ghost—a ghost of despair, 
The thought of his missing telegram 
recurred to her, and she wondered if 
some member of his family was ill and 
he was expecting a report. But if that 
were the case, would he not have said 


She did not pursue her speculations 


about the matter, however, being too 
absorbed in watching the growing in- 
terest of the audience the play, for 


there could be no doubt that they were 
interested now. But were they inter- 
ested enough? Would Hudson hold 
them in his long pause, that silence dur- 
ing which they were expected to sit 
in tense stillness, watching the incep- 
tion and growth of suspicion in. his 
mind? Would he hold them? Could 
he? 


The crucial moment came. She stiff- 


ened and held her breath. The pause 
began. Hudson had given a sharp 





start, then become motionless. That 
was all right, but Oh, oh, his face 
—the utter blankness! There was noth- 
ing in his empty stare—nothing behind 
it. He was probably wondering if that 
tight waistcoat he had on was staying 
down over his too protuberant person 
—that was how he looked. 

Oh! They were moving, 
restless—he was losing them! 
—another 

She turned and fled to her dressing 
room, tears of disappointment and vex- 
ation starting from her eyes. She could 
have choked Hudson with a will. It 
was he that was hopeless, not the play. 
She knew what poor Creswell must 
have expected of that scene—what he 
had had a right to expect of it. Any 
actor could have put it over. 

She began at once to change to her 
street clothes. Billy Wade was right— 
no use to wait for the post-mortem. It 
was a clear case of murder! 

She stopped with a little snort of 
contempt, a few minutes later, in the 
midst of removing her make-up, as the 
loud tones of the leading man reached 
her from the distant stage. That was 
his “big speech’—the righteous de- 
nunciation of his enemy, brought finally 
to bay. How he bellowed it, straight 
at the gallery—noise, just noise! What 
What a crime! 
clapping of cheap hands re 


then the curtain 





getting 
A cough 





a shame! 

A loud 
warded the 
fell, the play was 
tionless, listening for the steps of the 
actors making their way to their rooms, 
their feet betraying how dejectedly they 
moved. There was no talking. It was 
a silent, dismal retreat. 

When she was dressed, she sat down 
to wait for Wade, who had been on 
till the end. She was glad that he had 
asked her to go out with him; it would 
be better than going straight back to 
her hotel room to think about the fu- 
ture. Wade did not interest her par- 


outburst ; 


over. She sat on mo- 


ticularly, but she would be grateful for 
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his company as a temporary distraction 


from her own thoughts. 
While waiting, she set 
compose a telegram to send in reply to 
Clare Emmons’ message, and_ finally 
achieved something sufficiently noncom- 


mittal not to distress her friend. Then 
she opened her purse. There was some 
change in it, less than a dollar. Would 


it be enough? Perhaps; still, it would 
be hardly safe to risk it. Opening her 
bodice, she took out a small chamois 
bag that she wore pinned within and 
drew from it its sole contents, a twenty- 
dollar bill. ‘ 
With the bill in her hand, she hesi- 
tated. She was seized by a sudden 
dread of spending it, of even changing 
it, for it was all the money she had 
in the world, the last of her savings. 
There would be one week’s salary from 
Grady, but after that nothing. 
Finally, however, she put the bill in 
her purse, where it would be available 
should she need it for her telegram, 
and as she snapped the purse upon it, 
she heard Billy Wade’s summoning call. 
“They say the grill at our hotel is 
the best place in town,” he announced 
as they left the theater. “I guess they 
can give us some decent sandwiches, 
anyhow, and some beer. I’ve got a 
thirst as long as from here to Broad- 


way and Forty-second Street. Whew, 
what a night! .What a frost!” 
“Please don’t let’s talk about it,” she 


begged. “I want to send a telegram. 
Let’s watch out for a place on the way. 

“No need of that. There’s one at 
the hotel, and I guess it’s the nearest, 
too. Say,” Wade went on with a laugh, 
“did you hear about Creswell and the 
telegram from his girl that failed to 
arrive?” 

“Oh—was that it?’ exclaimed 
Naomi. “I thought his mother must be 
dying, or something serious like that, 
from the way he looked.” 

“No, it was his girl,” laughed Billy 
Wade. “She’d promised to send him 








herself to 
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a wire to support him through his or- 
deal, and she didn’t do it. Anyhow, the 
message didn’t come. And he was half 
crazy; practically accused the whole 
company of purloining the precious 
thing. Then he went out front and 
nearly had a fight with the house staff, 
because he wasn’t allowed to search 
the box office.” 

“Poor fellow!” said Naomi. “I don’t 
suppose he knew what he was doing, 
he was so distressed about the play. I 
think it was cruel of the girl to disap- 
point him. She can’t care very much 
for him, it seems to me.” 

“That’s what he says himself now, 
but at first he wouldn’t believe she had 
failed him—was ready to knock any- 
body flat that suggested it. Now he’s 
convinced that she has and that it’s 
because he’s. no good—that she knows 
he isn’t worthy of her love. He’s a 
failure as a playwright and as a man, 
and only wants to die.” Billy chuckled 
again. “I believe the latest report is 
that he’s thinking of taking an overdose 
of something.” . 

“Don’t laugh!” protested Naomi. “I 
know it’s absurd in a way, but he’s just 
a boy. And he must be terribly dis- 
couraged by the failure to-night.” 

“But he says he isn’t. He says it’s 
not the play he cares about at all—that 
if she had stuck by him, he wouldn’t 
mind anything else ’ 
reached the hotel, which 
block, and went at 
telegraph office. There 
Naomi wrote her message to Clare. 

“Send it rush, please,” she said. “I 
want it delivered just as soon as it pos- 
sibly can be.” 

“All right. Seventy cents.” 

Her heart gave a leap of joy. She 
would not have to change her twenty- 
dollar bill. She had eighty cents in sil- 
ver; that would leave her a dime in case 
she wanted to tip a bell boy, and she 


They had 
in the same 


Once to the 


would need no money for any other 
Purpose until the following day. By 


then things might look different to her. 
But to-night she had a foolish feeling 
—she knew it was foolish, but she 
couldn’t help it—that that twenty dol- 
lars, intact, was her one bulwark against 
utter despair. 

She and Wade had been seated in 
the grill only a few minutes when other 
members of the company began to 
straggle in, among them Hudson. 

“If you’re not having a twosing party 
over there, why not be sociable?” the 
latter called to Naomi and her compan- 
ion, and, thus challenged, they had lit- 
tle choice but to move over to his table, 
with Miss Hyland and several others. 

Of course the talk was of the play 
and its probable fate, though there was 
little difference of opinion as to the lat- 
ter, Hudson alone believing that it 
would be given a metropolitan showing. 

“We'll go to New York,” he declared, 
“though it will do us no good. But the 
Old Man won’t throw up the sponge 
till Broadway knocks us out; I'll bet 
on that. I’ve heard him say often that 
there’s only one Broadway and it’s in 
New York. But what I’d like to have 
explained to me,” he continued, his 
glance sweeping the party, “is why 
every fifteen-dollar-a-week newspaper 
reporter thinks he can write a play.” 

“The managers seem to agree with 
them,” observed Miss Hyland with her 
sharp dryness. 

‘And quite a 
over, you know,’ cut in Wade. 

“Yes, and because of that the man- 
agers think the combination is infallible. 
And who’s the goat? The actor.” 

There was a chorus of assent to this, 
but Naomi, entering the discussion for 
the first time, voiced a protest. She 
had been content to listen until then, 
feeling herself to be almost an outsider, 
for it was her first experience in a 
new production and she had yet to 
make her initial appearance on Broad- 
way, while her companions were all 
“New York actors,” 


number have put it 


well-established 
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But she hated injustice. Besides, Hud- 
son’s .bumptiousness had got on her 
nerves. 

“It seems to me,” she said quietly, 
“that in this case Mr. Creswell suffers 
more than any of us, because he had so 
much more at stake than we.” 

“Why, what did he have at stake? 
He’s got his newspaper job to go back 
to, hasn’t he? What have we got? 
We'll have to hunt new jobs—and not 
much chance of getting them at. this 
time of the year.” 

“But if the play.had been a success, 
it would have meant a fortune to him,” 
answered Naomi. “All it meant to us 
was a few months’ work.” 

“All!” echoed one of the women 
present, staring at Naomi. “Well, my 
dear, a few months’ work may not mean 
much to you; evidently you are acting 
for the fun of it. But to me the suc- 
cess of this piece would have made all 
the difference between working in stock 
next summer and taking a good vaca- 
tion.” 

The concerted agreement that fol- 
lowed silenced Naomi. What was the 
use? Apparently no one there could 
understand that poor Creswell’s despair 
was to be measured only by the height 
to which his hopes had soared. And 
whose hopes would not have soared 


under the circumstances? To have a 


prominent manager like Dennis Grady 


one’s play was enough to 
anybody to the seventh heaven 

The talk slipped back into its 
professional rut, and Naomi did not 


accept 
larrow 


again disturb it, but as soon as she could 
leave the party without discourtesy to 
she did so, thankful to get 
sound of the selfish, 


her host, 
away from the 
peevish voices. 

It was Creswell’s voice that she heard 
next, to her surprise. She had not 
been aware that he occupied the hotel 
room adjoining her own, but as she un 
locked her door, she could hear him at 
his telephone, ordering stationery sent 


up to him. His words were distinetiy: 
audible to her, probably because of the 
connecting door between the rooms of 
because the intervening wall was very 
thin. At any rate, when he presently 
left the telephone and walked across the 
room, she could follow his progress 
perfectly. 

For the sake of her own privacy, she 
herself moved as noiselessly as possible 
as she crossed to her dresser and took 
off her hat, and evidently her neighbor 
did not hear her, for she was suddenly 
startled by a groan from him. Invol- 
untarily she paused to listen. Another 
groan; then his anguish broke into 
speech. 

“Oh, God, what’s the use? There's 
nothing left—nothing on earth left! 
Oh, Gladys—( ladys!” 

She started forward, impelled by a 
rush of pity; then stopped. What could 
she do? She might knock at his door 
and try to say something cheering— 
but what? He wouldn’t want her and 
would care nothing for what she might 
It was that other girl’s consoling 
words that he needed. What a little 
beast she must be to fail him at such 


Say. 


a time! 

The steps of the bell boy bringing the 
became audible in the hall 
his knock at Creswell’s 


stationery 
without: then 
door and his movements as he placed 


le. She could hear 


1 the | il 


dt 


} when he _ was 


h the doo1 closed and 
5 | l away 
Creswell began to pace the room; 
again and again and again he measured 
Now and then a sound, half 
burst from him, but 
Nacmi waited, she 
It was simply that 


its length. 
sigh, half groan, 

no more words. 

hardly knew why. 
she could not go calmly about her own 
affairs with a suffering creature so near 
her. Surely there was something one 
could do. Poor boy! He was twenty- 
een told, and though she 
older, she 


two, she had 
was herself but a_ year 
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thought of him as a boy. She hardly 
knew him,-had never really talked to 
him—had only exchanged formal greet- 
ings at rehearsals. He had seemed shy 
of the women, and the men, she had 
noticed, did not seem to like him. Per- 
haps he had been diffident with them, 
too, or perhaps their dislike was 
prompted by envy. She felt quite sure 
that Hudson’s was, that in his heart 
he was rather glad the play had failed. 

Abruptly Creswell’s pacing stopped, 
and there was silence in his room—a 
curious, dead stillness. She strained 
her ears, wondering what he could be 
doing, but she heard nothing. Then, 
of a sudden, she caught an odd sound 
—a click, metallic, but otherwise inde- 
finable. Another pause; then that click 
again. 

Just how the thought came to her 
she never knew, probably through some 
subconscious channel, for she was not 
aware of moving until she suddenly 
found herself kneeling at the door that 
led to Creswell’s room, seeing him 
through the keyhole with the pistol in 
his hand, his desperate glance bent 
upon it. 

Palsied with fright and horror, she 
was at first able only to stare at him. 
She saw him close his fingers round the 


weapon, hold it out a moment at arm’s 
length as if 
room, then turn it slowly 
lf until the 


aiming at some object 


across the 
upon himself. His wrist ben 
1 


t 
body. l‘rowning, 


1 
nea fis 


muzzle 
several times, seeking the 
Then, frowning 
still, he raised it to his head and pressed 


he shifted it 
location of his heart. 


it against his temple. 

She tried to cry out, but no sound 
came, and then, just as she threw up 
her arms to pound at the door, he low- 
ered his hand and laid the pistol on the 
table, and her arm dropped again auto 
matically. He moved round the table 
then and sat down at it and began to 
write. 

Naomi started up. He was writing 


. 


a letter, a farewell message to that 
wretched sweetheart of his. Then he 
meant to kill himself. What should 
she do? 

Thought is incredibly swift at times, 
when it needs to be, and instantly she 
knew what she would do. Seizing her 
purse, more for its own safety than 
because she expected to make use of it, 
she stole swiftly from the room, tip- 
toed down the corridor a few yards, 
then ran to the stairway. She was only 
one flight above the office and to wait 
for the elevator would delay her. It 
was not quite midnight, she saw by 
the office clock as she crossed the lobby, 
and to her relief she found the tele- 
graph operator still on duty and alone. 

“Give me a blank,” she said quickly. 
“No, not that kind—I don’t want to 
send a message. Here—this kind.” 
Without ceremony, she reached over 
and caught up one of his receiving 
blanks, while he watched the proceed- 
ing in dazed astonishment. 

Hurriedly she filled in the spaces for 
name and address, then wrote down the 
first words that came to her: 


Love and 


My heart is with you to-night. 
GLADYS. 


good luck. 
“Now give me an envelope,” she com- 
manded, as she folded the message. 
But the operator had recovered from 
his trance by this time. 
you doing?’ he 


blank. 


what are 
“You can’t use 


“Say, 
snapped that 
It’s against the rules.” 

’ answered Naomi. 
“Give me an envelope.” 

“No, I won’t give you an envelope,” 

“Say, who do you think 


“T’ve got to use it,’ 


he retorted. 
you are, anyhow ?” 

Naomi looked at him rather blankly. 
She had forgotten who she was or who 
he was. 

“It’s a case of li——” she began, but 
cut herself off, for that plea would en- 
tail explanations and take time, and 
time to lose. Creswell 


there was no 











might write only a line or two; even” 


now she might be too late. 

“It’s a joke,” she substituted, forc- 
ing a smile to her lips. “It’s just a 
practical joke. Come on, let me have 
an envelope.” 

“A joke?” exclaimed the operator. 
“Well, if you want to play jokes 
through this office, you'll have to do it 
according to rules. The joke’ll be on 
me if I lose my job.” 

“But you won’t lose it. Nobody will 
know,” she urged anxiously. 

She must get that envelope at once; 
every moment might be precious. She 
gave the face of the man before her a 
swift, appraising scrutiny. Then she 
opened her purse. 

Without a tremor, she 
twenty-dollar bill on the desk before 
him. 

“There,” she said lightly, “you’ll take 
@ chance for that, won’t you? And if 
you have any trouble, I'll get you out 
of it.” 

The operator’s eyes leaped from the 
money back to her face in amazed ques- 
tioning. If she could afford to pay for 
her jokes at that rate, no doubt she 
could protect him afterward, if there 
were need of it, was what he thought. 
Anyhow, he’d be a fool not to gamble 


tossed her 


on it. 
“All right—I’ll risk it,” came his 
answer, and the envelope w given her. 
“Call a boy,” she directed, slipping 
the folded message into the envelope 
and addressing it to Creswell. . “Tell 


him it’s room fourteen. And tell him 
to hurry. Tell him the message is very 
important—that it’s been delayed. And 
here, give him this.” She laid her last 
dime on the desk. 

At the operator’s urgent call, a bell 
boy had come running, and she heard 
her instructions speedily carried out 
and saw the boy, spurred on by the tip, 
go running across the lobby to the 
Then she followed, hurrying, 
There 


stairs. 
too, despite her desire not to, 


Ainslee’s 


was no more that she could do no 


but she must end her suspense, must) 


know that her effort had not been in 
vain. 

As she reached the top of the steps, 
she heard the knock on Creswell’s door 
and paused, holding her breath. There 
was a wait that seemed endless. Her 
heart stopped beating. Then the door 
opened. At the sound of Creswell’s 
voice, she sank down on the steps, ut- 
terly limp with relief, but pulled her- 
self together in time for the return of 
the bell boy, and slipped noiselessly 
back to her room. 

She could hear Creswell laughing in 
a queer, hysterical way, half crying at 
the same time, overwrought from the 
strain he had been through, poor fel- 
low. It was no wonder, she thought. 
She felt like laughing and crying her- 
self. 

After a wait, during which her 
neighbor’s emotions subsided gradually 
to inaudibility, she undressed quietly 
for bed. When she was ready, she tip- 
toed over to the electric-light switch be 
side the door and, in passing her table, 
her eye fell on her purse, lying where 
she had dropped it on entering. It was 
quite empty of money now. She re 
called the fact for the first time as she 


looked at it, and a little shiver ran 


through her. But she set her lips 
firmly 

“T could not have done otherwise,” 
she told herself. 


She lay for a long time awake- 
until, indeed, she had heard Creswell 
turn in and knew from his measured 
breathing that he slept. 

Her telephone bell roused her quite 
early next morning, and her sleepy t 
sponse was met by a brisk, masculine 
voice, strange fo her. 

“This is Mr. Dunne,” said the voice 
“I’m sending you over a new version 
‘Please look it over cate 


of your part. 
Rehearsal at 


fully and note changes. 
ten-thirty, Good-by.” 
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The receiver clicked emphatically as 
he hung up. 

Naomi gasped. A new version of 
her part? Dunne? What could it 
mean? In the adjoining room, she 
could hear Creswell’s even, unconscious 
breathing. Of whatever had happened 
or was about to happen, he evidently 
knew nothing. But it was plain that 
something had taken place, something 
involving Dunne, the famous director. 
A thrill ran along her nerves as she 
recalled his incisive tones. Something 
was certainly doing! Her heart beat 
wildly with the excitement of sudden 
hope. 

Dressing quickly, she hurried down- 
stairs in search of the company’s trav- 
eling manager, hoping to find out from 
him what had happened and, if pos- 
sible, obtain an advance on her salary 
for the But he was nowhere 
about, and, being penniless, she went 
without her breakfast. 

She took the lack philosophically, 
busying herself in studying the new 
script of her part, which had arrived 
as promised. She heard Creswell leave 
his room, and after a time, failing again 
to locate the manager, she went for a 
walk, in order to forget her clamoring 
hunger until rehearsal time. Entering 
the theater a few minutes ahead of the 


ted Billy 


week. 


1 
} 


hour, she ran _ into 
ted her 


ersion of my 
mean?” 


e a new 
3 does it 
“It means that you’re to stay,” Wade 
replied delightedly. “So am I. We're 
lucky. Some of the rest are going— 
Hudson among them. There 
revolution last night, an -arthquake. 


part. WI 


was a 


front, 
soul of 
until 


were both out 


Dunn 


1 


Watching t how, and not a 


about it this 


¥ in e\ ery 


known language, then sat up all night 
together and rewrote the play.” 
“Rewrote it? Without Mr. 
well?” exclaimed Naomi. 
“Creswell? Lord, child, Tommy 
Dunne doesn’t need Creswell! If he 
had his way, he’d poison him to get him 
off the earth. Dunne says that all a 
playwright is good for is to write the 
play, and that a good play isn’t written, 
it’s rewritten. But let’s laugh and grow 
fat. Our troubles are over!” exulted 
Billy. “We’re on Easy Street now. 
Dunne will turn this play upside down 
and inside out till Creswell himself 
won't recognize it. But it will go to 
New York and run a year—you can 
bank on that—-and I guess its author 
won't kick when he sees his royalty 
checks.” 
“He'll make a fortune, won’t he?” 
“He will that, lucky devil! And say, 
have you heard? He got his telegram 
last night, after all. It was delayed 
somehow, it seems. And this morning 
he got another from the same girl.” 
Naomi gave an involuntary start. 
“This morning!” she echoed. 
“Uh-huh, from the same girl,” an- 
swered Wade. “So you see you were 
wasting your sympathy on him. The 
girl seems to be as crazy about him as 
he is about her. He’s walking on air 


Cres- 


now.” 
“But—why didn’t her telegram come 
night re asked Naomi 
them did,” Billy. 


got 


“One of said 
‘That’s what I’m telling you. It 
here late—delayed in some way.” 

“Oh, yes, I see,” said Naomi quickly, 
“But—but 
this 


recovering from her slip. 
why did she wire him 
morning ?” 

“Oh, just to surprise him, I guess, 


again 


and make him feel good.” 

‘And was the second message just to 
wish him good luck, too?” 
“Ves. She just repeated the dose.” 
“But how funny to send it this morn- 


Naomi. 


ing!” said 
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“Oh, I guess she didn’t send it this 
morning. Creswell said she probably 
sent both at once, but one is a day mes- 
sage, the other a night. The night mes- 
sage, of course, wouldn’t be delivered 
until next morning.” 

“Wouldn’t it? Why not?” 

“Because it was a night message,” 
answered Wade. “Don’t you under- 
stand? If you send a telegram as a 
night message, they send it along any 
old time, after rush hours, and deliver 
it next morning. That’s why it’s 
cheaper.” 

“Cheaper?” Naomi stared at her 
companion, her eyes widening with sud- 
den illumination. “How much cheaper 
is it?” she asked after a moment. 

“Just a little,” said Wade. “About 
ten cents, I guess, on a message from 
New York here.” 

“Ten cents!” 

She leaned back against the stage 
door and began to laugh, first in little 
spasmodic chuckles, then continuously 
until tears stood in her eyes. 

“Good Lord, what’s struck you?” de- 
manded Billy Wade, regarding her with 
blank surprise. “Did I say anything 
as funny as all that?” 


Another “Naomi 


Jackson” 


She shook her head, still laughing, % 

“I’m not laughing at you,” she mam 
aged to articulate. 

“Oh,” murmured Billy. 
joke, then?” 

“It’s a—a problem in—ariihmetic,” 
laughed Naomi. 

“A what?” 

She looked at his mystified face. 

“‘Never mind me,” she said, master- 
ing her amusement. “I’m talking non- 
sense. I got up so late this morning 
that I didn’t have time to eat break- 
fast, and I’m a little light-headed, I 
guess.” 

“No breakfast?” He looked con- 
cerned and pulled out his watch. “Come 
on,” he said then. “‘We’ve got a couple 
of minutes. Let’s chase up a drug 
store and get you a malted milk or 
something. You'll need it. Dunne’s 
likely to keep us here all day.” 

“Wait!” said Naomi. “Think! It 
will cost you tem cents, and if you save 
ten cents every day, in, two hundred 
days—only two hundred—you will have 
twenty dollars!” 

“Say!” exclaimed Wade, with an 
anxious stare. “You come on, | 
should say you are light-headed !” 


“What's the 


\ 


story, “The Acid 


Test,” will be published in Ainslee’s for April. 














The Tinder and 


ALFORD’S suggestion that I 
H should come and encamp along- 
side his camp near Ain-Raian 
and watch him excavating the Fayum 
necropolis would not have appealed to 
me for a moment had I not wanted to 
get Sheila away from Cairo. I liked 
Halford well enough, and his enthusias- 
tic talk about Egyptology had given me 
quite an interest in it, though not to 
the point of camping uncomfortably in 
the desert. But a man really cannot 
have his wife talked about as people 
were talking about Sheila and Colonel 
Wilding, however well he may know 
that the affair is harmless. It was no 
use remonstrating with Sheila, and I 
have not found any form of compul- 
sion that will compel her to do anything 
she does not wish. The only thing to 
do was to get her away. It 
ally is. 


gener- 


This idea of camping in the desert 
O was new, and when 

pretending to be much 

keener on excavation than I really was, 
she rather jumped at it. I was not 
surprised ; she always does jump at any- 
thing new. I lost no time making 
preparations, and less than a week later, 
after a perfectly beastly journey, we 
arrived at Halford’s camp and set about 
having our tents pitched alongside of it. 


Sheila bore the journey without com- 


plaining. 


She seemed to be enjoying 
the novelty of the business. I took it 
that that novelty would be from a week 
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to ten days wearing off. By that time, 
Wilding would probably have worn off, 
too—with Sheila, it is pretty much out 
of sight, out of mind—and we could 
return to Cairo. I might reckon that 
it would be another fortnight before 
tongues were wagging about her and 
some one else. 

While our tents were being pitched, 
we dined, or rather supped, with Hal- 
ford. Sheila, who had taken very lit- 
tle notice of him at the hotel, was civil 
to him to the point of appearing quite 
interested in his talk about the art of 
the ancient Egyptians. I must say that 
he did talk very well, in an uncommonly 
musical voice and with an enthusiasm 
rather catching. But I was doubtful 
whether such a very modern butterfly 
as Sheila was a quarter as much inter- 
ested in it as she appeared to be. How- 
ever, there is never any saying about 
Sheila At any the evening was 
not dull. that to the 
good. 

As we walked our tents, 
after bidding Halford ‘good night, she 
said in an approving tone: 

“Your Egyptian can talk.” 

“Halford isn’t an Egyptian, my dear 
girl, He’s an Englishman,” I said. 

“What he is is one of those old Phar- 
aohs he talked about,” she said firmly. 

Instantly I saw that she was right. 
With his black beard cut square in the 
ancient Egyptian fashion, his full lips, 
widish nostrils, straight nose, and level 


were much 


across to 
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eyebrows, Halford was uncommonly 
like a Pharaoh, a good-looking one, too. 

“You're right,” I said. “I wonder 
if that voice of his is ancient Egyptian, 
too.” 

“Very likely. It’s a ripping voice,” 
she said. 

She went into her tent, leaving the 
door flap open so that she could talk. 
I dropped into a chair at the entrance 
and lit a cigarette. In the middle of 
making her toilet, she said: 

“It’s a pity your Egyptian is a 
cripple.” 

“I suppose it is,” I “All the 
same, any man who goes over the top 
in the first line of a big push may 
consider himself lucky to come out of it 
with nothing worse than a bad limp.” 

“Oh, that’s how he got it, is it?” she 
said with much more interest in her 
tone. 

I was pleased to hear it. If she took 
an interest in Halford, she would be 
longer growing bored by the desert. I 
thought I might as well stiffen it a bit. 

“That’s how he got it.” I said. “And 
I heard a queer story about his getting 
it, too. Apparently he went berserk, 
if you know what that is.” 

“Part of the Viking stunt, isn’t it?” 
she said, coming to the door of the tent 
and looking out across the desert. 

“Ves,” I said, looking at her. . “He 
got into a trench full of Huns with only 
three of his men, went berserk, and 
ith the butt of a 
told me 


said. 


practically cleared it w 
German rifle. The man who 
said that he accounted for more than 
twenty Huns with that rifle butt and 
had six wounds before the bullet in his 
ankle stopped him.” 

“And all he looks like is a large black 
lamb,” said Sheila. “Still, I suppose we 
must be careful not to do anything to 
make him butt us.” " 

“Rather!” I said 

She stood 
and I looked at her. 
white shadow, all but her eyes, a1 


desert, 
a dull 
id they 


looking over the 


She wa 


seemed to have gathered up the star 
light and were glimmering. 

Presently I felt, or, 1 suppose, [9 
heard, her shiver, though the night was 
hot enough, and she said: 

“I thought this desert was supposed 
to be restful. I think it’s queer—and ~ 
rather horrid.” 

I dare say she was right. But I had 
been attending to her, not to the desert, 

We were up very early to watch the 
digging. At first I thought it was going 
to be dull, but presently it grew inter- 
esting, almost exciting. They began to 
find things—pottery and bits of pottery 
and bits of statuettes. Halford told us 
about each thing as they unearthed it, 
and that made it more interesting. 
Sheila seemed to want to understand 
all about it and asked a lot of ques- 
tions. It was the kind of passing whim 
she would_have. When a whole statu- 
ette was unearthed, she seemed more 
excited about it than Halford. 

When the sun was well up, we went 
back to the camp and had déjeuner to- 
gether; and during the heat of the day, 
we stayed in our tents. About four, 
we went out to the digging again. I 
noticed that the gang did not need Hal 
ford to tell them anything twice; they 
just got to it hard. 

He dined with us that night, and 
after dinner we went to the big tent 
in which he stored his chief finds, and 
them. Since he 


everyb ds s one 


he talked to us about 


was quite sure that 


aim in life was to become an expert 
Egyptologist, he talked well, illustrating 
his points from books and photographs 
he had with him. Sheila humored him, 
showing quite a keen interest in his 
ideas. That was quite all right—as 
long as she was not bored. 

All the same, he could make you seé 
a thing, though he also talked a lot 
about beauty, which had nothing what 
ever to do, as far as I could see, with 
Egyptology. Sheila seemed to be iF 
terested in that, too. 
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That was our program for the first 
three days. On the third day, she 
started to argue with him about two of 
the things they unearthed. He seemed 
rather taken aback at first. Then he 
seemed pleased to have some one to 
argue with, and argued with her quite 
seriously. 

That night, as we were drinking our 
coffee after dinner, he said: 

“I’m going to show you my first great 
find to-morrow—my Hathor.” 

“Hathor? A goddess, wasn’t she?” 
said Sheila. 

“Ruler of the West, Lady of Heaven, 
and Queen of the Dead,” he said—al- 
most chanted, in fact—in a devout tone. 

“I found her myself,” he went on, 
“in the temple against the side of that 
little hill—it isn’t much more than a 
hillock—to the south of the camp. 
We’d dug down to the face of the tem- 
ple from the top, and it was a job, for 
the sand drift was fifteen hundred 
years old or more. Here and there, 
we uncovered a crack or a breach as we 
bared the wall; and after ten days of 
it, just as twilight was falling, we came 
down to the top of the actual doorway. 
The gang always hurried away from 
the temple in the twilight, so as not to 
be in such a haunt of demons in the 
dark, and they went off that evening. 
But I couldn’t wait till the morning. 
I had to see what was in the temple that 
very night—if, of course, there was 
I had some biscuits with me 
fortunately, and I set to work to dig 
myself. The moon was nearly full, so 
Thad plenty of light. I don’t know how 
long I dug, for I got excited. But I 
must have dug for a good while, for 
when I came to look at the place next 
morning, I’d done as much digging as 
the whole gang does in half a day. Ex- 
citetnent, real excitement, is sometimes 
very stimulating. It makes you do 
things you'd never dream of ordinarily.” 

I thought of the Huns and the rifle 
butt and said: 


anything. 


“T can well believe it.” 

“Well, I got it clear and crawled 
through. The moonlight was shining in 
through the cracks and smaller breaches 
in the wall, and I saw the face and 
shoulders of Hathor rising out of the 
drifted sand that filled the chamber.” 
He paused, then said slowly in a queer 
voice: “God! She’s the most beautiful 
creature in the world! Often, on moon- 
lit nights, I go to the temple to see her.” 

His tone was so queer that it gave 
me rather a thrill. Then I felt that 
it was rather indecent; a man has no 
business to bare his feelings like that. 
I looked at Sheila. She was staring 
at him. 

We were silent for a good minute; 
then he shook himself and said in a 
rather apologetic tone: 

“Odd—isn’t it?—to be affected like 
that by a statue. Sometimes I have a 
really amazing craving to see her. I 
have to stop whatever I’m doing and go 
—especially at the full moon.” 

“It is odd,” I said. “But it will 

Then Sheila broke in. 

“T said this desert was queer,” she 
said. “It’s a bit too much on the ele- 
mental side.” 

“It does affect you,” he said quietly. 

I had not noticed it. 

That night, as I smoked my cigarette 
at the door of Sheila’s tent, I began 
to talk Halford statue, 
but the subject did not seem to interest 
her. Neither would she explain her 
words about the desert, beyond saying 
carelessly : 

“Oh, you get rather close to nature 
in it, don’t you think ?” 

Next morning I was rather keen to 
see the statue, but Sheila seemed bored 
by the idea of the expedition. How- 
It was not much of 
an expedition. The temple was less 
than two miles from the camp, and our 
donkeys soon carried us there in the 
cool of the morning. 


” 


about and the 


ever, she came. 









I was prepared to be disappointed 
by the statue, for it seemed more than 
likely that Halford’s moonstruck fancy 
had exaggerated its beauty. What I 
did get was a real surprise. The statue 
- was the very image of Sheila—her face; 
her shoulders, her arms, her very hands 
and feet. Only it was Sheila without 
her warm beauty of life and color. 

She saw the likeness before I did. 
I heard her gasp, and then I saw it. 
We stood staring at the statue; and 
the longer I stared, the stronger the 
likeness grew. The amazing thing was 
that Halford did not see it at all. He 
had not kept it as a surprise for us. 
He was absolutely blind to it. He even 
looked from the statue to Sheila and 
did not see it. The fact was he had 
no eyes for anything but the statue. 

We talked about it, looking at it from 
different angles; and I expressed an 
admiration of it almost great enough to 
satisfy him. Sheila could not very well 
express her admiration of it, and he 
seemed a little hurt that she did not 
agree more warmly with his praise of it. 

“I was quite s —that you’d 
see it,” he kept saying to her in a tone 
of disappointment. 

I could have laughed. 

We looked at the statue for some 
time ; then, with lighted candles, 
plored the galleries, which ran into the 
hill. It was a perfect warren, or rather 
it was a maze, with here and tl ere a 


small chamber, all carpeted thickly with 


sand. I wondered how on earth Hal- 
ford found his way about it as he did, 
without getting lost. He said that it 
came from practice in such warrens— 
that he had acquired a sense of orienta- 
tion under the earth as well as above 
it, and that he could find his way about 
this particular maze in the dark. He 
certainly was on the queer side, the 
primitive side, in some ways; a savage 
might have had just such a sense, 
When we came back into the temple 
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he lingered to take a last look at the 
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statue ; and as we came out of the door, 
I said to Sheila: 

“It’s extraordinary, the likeness—ab- 
solutely extraordinary! But, damn it, 
it’s far more extraordinary that he 
hasn’t seen it and doesn’t see it! Why, 
he cont have seen you—really seen you 
—ever ! 

“Don’t say anything to him about it,” 
she said quickly. 

“Of course I shan’t,” I said. “It'll 
be such fun to see him make the dis- 
covery.” 

“If he hasn’t made it already, he’s 
hardly likely to make it now,” she said. 
“Oh, he will,” I said confidently. 
“I wonder,” she said indifferently. 

I started discussing how I could get 
hold of the statue. I was determined 
to have it, if it cost me twenty thousand 
pounds. She did not seem interested 
in the question. 

Halford, now that he had shown us 
the statue, was always talking about it. 
He would break off suddenly from any 
subject to talk about it. The next night 
he gave Sheila a photograph he had 
taken of it. 

As we walked to our tents, I said: 

“T’ll be hanged if he isn’t in love— 
really in love—with that statue! It’s 
as plain as a pikestaff.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Sheila, as if it were 
the most ordinary thing in the world. 
She did not seem to lose interest at 
all in the excavating. She talked to 
Halford about the finds and asked him 
questions and argued with him as 
keenly as ever. I rotted her once or 
twice about taking such an interest in 
a man who could not even see her. She 
said that it was in his work, not im 
Halford, that she took an interest. But 
once I saw her look at him very queerly 
—a regular danger-signal look. Then 
I noticed that she was rather restless 
and inclined to be short with me about 
nothing at all. I might have thought 
that she was out of sorts, but the desert 
o agree with her perfectly. 





seemed 
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have never seen her look fitter or pret- 
tier. 

I was getting rather fed up with 
Egyptology, and one morning I was 
talking about getting some quail shoot- 
ing when she interrupted me to ask 
when the moon would be at the full. 
I told her in about ten days. 

She thought for a little while; then 
she said: 

“I shall have to send Selim to Cairo. 
I want something from Madame Con- 
stant’s.” 

That sounded cheerful. If she was 
getting things from her dressmaker’s, I 
was in for a longer spell of Egyptology 
and the desert than I had bargained 
for. However, there was no getting 
out of it. Selim went; and I set about 
getting that quail shooting. I got it, 
and began to cut the evening exca- 
vating. Sheila seemed to have got over 
her restlessness; they had some good 
finds; and things were going pleasantly 
enough. 

Then the moon grew larger in the 
sky, and twice Halford cut short our 
usual after-dinner talk and left us to 
jog over to the temple and gaze at his 
statue. Sheila did not seem to mind 
at all. 

3ut on the third evening, he was talk- 
ing about beauty and the necessity and 
stimulation of it in a rather intricate 
way—quite 


fact, 
kept 


above my head, in 


though, from the questions she 
asking, Sheila seemed to be following 
his talk Then quite sud- 
denly he rose, looked toward the tem- 
ple, said good night, and went off. 

It was on the abrupt side, but I was 
rather surprised at the way she took 
it, As he walked away, she looked 
at the temple with a positively black 
scowl on her face. I had her 
angry, but never in a fury like that be- 
fore, especially so suddenly. 

I said nothing till the scowl went 
and she was merely looking puzzled and 
injured. Then I said: 


f uirly well. 


seen 


“He’s not spotted that likeness yet. 
I don’t believe he ever will now.” 

“Oh, yes, he will,” she said confi- 
dently, and she scowled a little at Hal- 
ford, who was jogging off in the moon- 
light. 

I did not believe it, but I did not say 
so. I only said: 

“T shouldn’t wonder if it was a jolly 
sight better for him to go on not see- 
ing it.” 

Sheila gave a little start, looked at 
me queerly, and said: 

“Sometimes, Bertie, you have a flash 
of insight—real insight.” 

Then she laughed gently, a queer 
laugh, a bit on the wicked side, and 
I knew that Halford had better stay 
blind to that likeness. She was evi- 
dently a good deal more annoyed by 
his denseness than she had let on, and 
once she had the puil, he would get 
beans till further orders. 

Then it struck me as odd that she 
should attach so much importance to it. 
It was not like her. Halford was noth- 
ing to bother about—the kind of man 
you meet in a hotel, but nowhere else. 
And really, after what he had said 
about the statue, it would be rather 
cheek on his part to let on that he had 
spotted the likeness, if ever he did spot 
it. I told her so. 

She only said: 

“Oh, he’s much too simple not to let 
on, if he does spot ‘:”* 
Selim came back on the day before 
the full moon, bringing a largish dress- 
maker’s box. That evening Halford 
did not go off to the temple, and Sheila 
asked him why he was deserting his 
goddess. He said that he was reserv- 
ing it for the next night because Hathor 
was always more beautiful than ever 
on the night of the full moon. Then 
they discussed, quite seriously, whether 
they were mad at some full moons, and 
they decided that they were madder at 
the full moon in Egypt than in Eng- 
land. You might have thought that 
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they really believed it. She asked him 
whether he would be mad on the next 
night. 

“I hope so,” he said. 

“No such luck,” she said. 
ing to be mad about.” 

“T expect you could,” he said, and 
looked at her harder than usual. 

Suddenly he frowned; there was a 
flicker in his eyes, and for half a jiffy 
I thought he had spotted the likeness. 
But he had not. 

The next evening I went off to shoot 
quail behind the hill of the temple of 
Hathor. As I came back past the hill 
about seven, to my surprise, I found 
Sheila waiting for me by a small fire, 
and 
she 


“Won't you?” 
“T’ve noth- 


with Selim, the dressmaker’s box, 
a picnic basket. She told me that 
had a little game on, that we were going 
to picnic there, and she set Selim to 
pluek and clean some quail. As soon 
as he had done it, he insisted on making 
a bolt for the camp, because there were 
more demons in this hill than in all 
the rest of the Fayum. We let him go. 
We cooked the quail ourselves and 
had a jolly meal by the light of the 
fire during the dark time after sunset. 
Sheila would not tell me what her little 
game was, saying that [ should see pres- 
ently. sive night 
and very still. 
the camp to hear any 
When _ the 
orange, ove 
Sheila aske 


It was a heavy, oppre 
We were too far from 
sound from it. 


maker’s box in 
I set it down, 
till she called me. 

I sat down against the temple wall 


to clear out 


she told me 


and lighted a cigarette. I found the 
dead stillness queer and rather trying; 
I had an odd feeling that it might be 
any moment by a tremendous 
After a while, Sheila called me, 
pretty 


broken 
crash. 
and I went into the temple with a 
fair inkling of what I was going to see. 
3ut I did not see it—quite. She had 
covered up the statue and stood in front 


of it in the horned headdress and emp 
broidered, transparent robe of the gods 
dess. I had expected that. But also 
I had expected Sheila to be the statue, 
She was not; she was the blessed god- 
dess herself—Hathor, Ruler of the 
West, Lady of Heaven, and Queen of 
the Dead—absolutely the whole thing 
in all the freshness of the living beauty 
that the sculptor had seen or dreamed 
of six thousand years ago. 

[ just stared at her with my mouth 
open; then I said: 

“My hat, but you are it, Sheila!” 

“Aren't I?” she said, laughing gently, 

“And a bit over,” I said. 

We went to the door of the temple; 
and in the full light of the moon, she 
was more beautiful still and uncom- 
monly troubling. 

“But it’s colossal! Halford is simply 
going to get the surprise of a lifetime! 
[t’'ll make him sit up!” I said and 
laughed. 

She laughed, too. She was certainly 
going to get her own back. 

We watched for Halford’s coming; 
and when we saw him in the distance, 
I cleared off into the about 
fifty yards away and chuckled. He 
came very slowly. It was not a night 
to move fast on. Then the stillness 
and oppressiveness got on my nerves 
again, and I began to think that he was 
hardly Sheila to 
take > ought 
itsider 


shadow 


the kind of man for 
ll that ible hong C1 
I have I 
like that missed th ikeness or not. 
Then he jogged up t 
in. 

There was quite 
that he was struck 
of Sheila. Then he 
shout. He must have been surprised! 

I rose to my feet and walked toward 
the door of the temple, laughing, though 


That shout did 


a pause; I took it 
dumb by the sight 
a regular 


gave 


I was feeling annoyed. 
sound funny. 
Suddenly Sheila screamed, loud and 


high, and then again. 
5 o> 
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The Tinder and the Spark 


It was a bit of a shock, and I started 
to run. I pulled up at the end of ten 
yards ; it occurred to me that it would 
not do her any harm to get a lesson. 
It would teach her to remember that 
an outsider is an outsider. I walked 
slowly to the temple and came into it 
pretty stiff and upright, ready to give 
Halford beans. 

It was empty. 

I stared round, flabbergasted. Then 
I ran across it into the first gallery in 
the hill and shouted. There came back 
a faint murmur from deep in. It might 
have been Sheila, or it might have been 
an echo. Then I rather lost my head 
and rushed down the gallery, shouting 
to her, till I bumped into a wall, cursed, 
started off again, and shouted. How 
many galleries I went along and how 
many walls I bumped into before I re- 
membered my matches, and cursed my- 
self for an idiot for not using them, I 
don’t know. 

I struck a match, and it cleared my 
wits. I stood still and listened hard. 
Talk about the silence of the tomb! 
Then there came from ever so far away 


a kind of whispered groan. I started 
off toward it. But it was impossible 
to keep any direction in that maze of 
galleries. Once or twice I shouted; not 
a sound came back. Later—ten min- 
utes later, I should think—I came round 
a corner and heard the whisper of a 
laugh. I shouted, but no answer came, 

At the next turning, I sat down and 
rested for a bit and felt the bumps on 
my forehead and the bruises. I was 
rather blown and sore. I was no longer 
anxious; I was just furious. When I 
went on again, I was just bent on get- 
ting out and nothing else. It must have 
been a quarter of an hour later that I 
saw a glimmer of light, and in two min- 
utes I came out into the temple. 

Sheila and Halford were standing in 
the doorway. He had given her a 
fright, plainly enough, for she was quite 
pale still and looking a jolly sight more 
like a woman than a goddess. But I'll 
be hanged if she wasn’t smiling up at 
him with her hand on his arm! 

Then she heard me and turned: 

“You are a duffer at hide and seek, 
Bertie! You nearly ran into us twice.” 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


It was almost with terror that Nance. Abbott, visiting her aunt in Calgary, found that 
she was falling in love with Blair Cornwell. Blair, with his way still to make in the world, 
had little but his love and his splendid young manhood to offer, and every fiber in Nance’s 
beautiful, pampered body rebelled at the thought of the hard life of a Canadian rancher’s 
wife. She had quite other plans for herself. Back in England, a very rich man; Willie 
Chase, was waiting impatiently for her to come home and marry him, and love seemed to 
her a poor substitute for twelve thousand pounds a year. So she broke off the affair with 
Blair by suddenly announcing her engagement to Chase, and fled back to England, trying to 
persuade herself that the gay whirl of London would soon cure her heartache. She did 
not know that Blair was on the same boat, traveling steerage, on his way to England to 
enlist, and perhaps also with a lingering hope that there might still be a chance for him 
with Nance. That chance was nearer than he had dreamed. On the voyage the ship was 
torpedoed, and there was an explosion of munitions. Part of the vessel remained afloat, 
but Nance and Blair were the sole survivors. It was soon evident that the wreck was slowly 
sinking, and, as it was out of 
so, as far removed from the world and all worldly considerations as if they were the only 
man and woman on the planet, with death a matter of hours, the lovers resolved to snatch 
what happiness they could, and for the little time that remained be all in all to each other, 
Three days of a strangely éxalted happiness followed, and then a ship was sighted, making 
for the wreck. Instantly all the conventional fears of a woman of the world sprang to life 
in Nance, and, in a panic at the thought of her position, she begged Blair to hide and let her 
be found alone. Without a word, he left her, and when the rescuers arrived they found 
only a hysterical girl. As they lifted her aboard the waiting ship, there was an explosion 
behind them and the wreck disappeared. They had blown it up, they explained, as it would 
be a menace to shipping. Suddenly Nance realized what she had done, and the remorse that 
was to haunt her day and night rushed over her in a flood. Upon her arrival in London, 
neither her mother nor Willie could make her out. Even the shock of her terrible experi 
ence did not explain the weariness, the dull apathy, that lay heavy upon her. Willie, madly in 
love and unused to having his desires thwarted, urged an immediate marriage as a cure, but 
Nance shrank from the suggestion and begged for further delay. Several months after 
Nance’s return, Mrs. Abbott had word from Canada that her sister’s young housekeeper, 
Leila Dobson, a girl of about Nance’s own age, was leaving her position and coming to Lon- 
don to look for work of the same kind there. As Mrs. Abbott needed a housekeeper herself, 
she consulted Nance as to the advisability of engaging Leila, and Nance urged her to do $0 
Nance had not cared { ila in Canada—Leila had been interested in Blair, too, and Nance 
had felt the t « 1 ili ( e | ortur rl—but here in London, she 
would be a link with the past, ( o had known Blair and to wh it would be 
possible to speak of hit o Leila was instal | household a mpanion 
housekeeper. This shrewd, keen young woman, ( f brain and cold of heart, at once 
scented a mystery in Nance’s relations with Blair. She did not believe Nance’s statement 
that she had not known of Blair’s presence on the doomed boat; she formed her own cot 
clusions and began quietly to calculate how she could use the affair for her own advantage. 
For one thing, she deliberately set to work to win Willie Chase's interest. Twelve thousand 
pounds a year was what she had come to London to find, and there was no knowing what 
might happen to prevent Willie’s marriage to Nance. One night Nance’s father, Colonel 
-Abbott, brought home several of his subalterns to dinner, among them a Charles Seatot, 
of whom he had spoken very highly. Leila caught,sight of Seaton first and slipped away 
to prepare Nance—for this young soldier was the living, breathing, speaking image of Blair 
Cornwell; in everything but name, he was Blair 


It was impossible for either girl to believe 
that the man was a strange r, and each in her way tried to win some sign of recognition irom 
him, but in vain »eaton expre ssed courteous interest in the fact of his striking resemblance 


to another man, and that was all 


the beaten course, the chances of rescue were slight. And 


1 
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CHAPTER XI. 
\TON replied on the back of his 
regimental card: “Thanks so 
I shall be delighted. At 
Excuse this informality. 


S° 


one, please. 
ten 


much. 


The page brought this back to Nance 
after a delay that she found wildly 
tantalizing. Until it could 
not leave the house, but remained loiter- 
ing in her bedroom, pacing about, and 
decide to 


came, she 


wondering what he would 
do. She had chosen her hat long be- 
fore she knew. It was a transparent 
affair, like an aureole, of flame-colored 
tulle, and she wore the gray frock and 
shoes. She had long ropes of Willie’s 
pearls twined about her neck and drop- 
ping over her bosom. She had dressed 
care, hoping: 


he knew what. 


herself with 
eaton’s penciled 

to read into it 
ng e had not written. 

It was, of course, just a polite ac- 
ceptance of a kindness extended by his 
colonel’s daughter ? 

It was more than that? 

She went out of the house, the card 
hidden away down the breast of her 
frock. Soon it became warm against 
and seemed to live. She en- 
Park station 
Then, 
came 


het he art 
at Regent’s 
Street. 


tered the tube 
and traveled to Dover 


crossing the great highway, she 


club. In the lounge she sat 


By May Edginton 


Author of "The Woman Who Broke the Rule,” 


“He That Is Without Sin,” etc,! 


SOARS 


down to wait, holding a morning paper 
before her face with trembling fingers. 
At one o’clock, with a soldier’s punctu- 
ality, he came in, and was ushered to 
her by the sleek gray commissionaire. 

“How kind of- you!” he said conven- 
tionally, holding her hand. “What a 
charming break in the day’s work!” 

“It is nice of you to come—on such 
short notice.” 

He murmured some protest politely. 
She led the way into the dining room, 
where she had reserved a corner table. 
Seated on her right hand, he looked 
out over the high, cool room. Women 
in considerable numbers were already 
lunching, attended by a sparse sprin- 
kling of khaki, or, here and there, a 
gray-headed civilian. Even in this snug 
was at war. The red 
struck a distinct note in 


club, London 
of staff tabs 
the room. 
took it all in with 
a comprehensive glance. Then he 
looked at Nance—at the aureole cun- 
ningly contrived for her head, suggest- 
ing the saint, at the purity of her gown, 
the ropes of milky pearls that carried 
out the scheme. His face was grave. 
“You'll have a whisky and soda?” 
“T’ll have a lemon squash, if I may.” 
have any- 
ordered it. “Are you,” 
those men who 


The young man 


“Of course you may 


thing.” She 
she hazarded, 
seem to pledge themselves to take life 


“one of 


seriously —— 
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“For the duration of the war—yes.” 

“T—I admire men who can do that.” 

“Do you, Miss Abbott? Even as I 
admire women who can do it.” 

After the salmon mayonnaise had 
been served, she said timidly: 

“T suppose you think women very 
selfish? Much too gay—frivolous ?” 

“No. Because the women who are 
as you describe are no good for any- 
thing else. If they tried, they’d merely 
be a drag on the wheel. And we can’t 
suffer drags. Let them,” he said con- 
temptuously, with that wind of scorn 
flickering lightly over his face, “do as 
they please.” 

She murmured, “Oh-h?” then 
tened on: “I think we’re all doing a 
little—doing what we can. The social 
system—there is, of course, a sort of 
social system—must go round, I sup- 
pose. We’re all doing I mean if 
we only collect——” 

“Please. I quite understand.” 

“The collections we make—flag days 
and—and charity matinées and things 
After all, money is needed——” 

“T understand.” 

“Mother and I knit a good deal. I’ve 
made several pairs of socks.” 

“How extremely good of you!” And 
he asked, “Do you come here much? 
You use your club a good deal, I ex- 
pect?” 

“Oh, of ¢ 

mut: 
You’ve got 

“We stole our chef from Lady War- 
She launched into the story, feel- 


talk. ! 


How quiet he is! 


has- 


very 


a go d COOK 


ing.” 
ing, “I must 
And cold!” 
Then she asked him about the course. 
She tried to win him, as her mother 
had done at dinner, into some 
blance of confidence. But while he 
talked of it fluently, he remained super- 
ficial; she knew that sounded no 
depths. She read nothing in his eyes 
but the Thus they 
went on, no the 


sem- 


she 


courtesy. 
made, till 


merest 


progress 


Ainslee’s 


sweets. She had a desperate feeling 
that they fenced, and that his guard” 
was perfect. 

When chocolate mousse was before 
them, she tried again: 

“Everything you say reminds me of 
—of—that friend I spoke to you 
about.” 

“That’s interesting. You talked of 
ghosts, though. Ah, I remember!” 

“T told you he was drowned.” 

“Poor chap!” 

“At least, there can be no doubt 
about it. I was—was left on the wreck, 
and I Pe 

“T quite understand. You must know 
all there is to know, and you feel quite 
sure there is no doubt whatever about 
it.” 

He looked at her full, and now she 
feared the cold and cruel searching of 
his eyes, wishing she had not invoked 
it. Under it she flinched, quivered, and 
looked away, keeping mastery of her- 
self only with an effort. She stam- 
mered: 

“Quite—quite so. That is what I 
mean.” 

“It must have been very 
you,” said Seaton deliberately. 
you watch him drown?” 

She stared at him in amazement for 
his crude and extraordinary clumsiness. 
know know that the 
And yet he 


"4 
y cruelty lke 


sad for 
“Did 


must 


He must 
vhole painful 


¢ 


“What do you mean?” she said ina 
little voice shrill with defensive and 
fearful anger. 

His lips moved a very little. Did 
he smile? Dared he? In a moment 
more, he was again grave and cold, 
with an almost contemptuous callous 
ness. 

“I mean, you watched—you had t0 
watch him drown, and so you made 
sure?” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Seaton?” 

“I’m afraid I tread too heavily @ 
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Pan awfully painful topic. Shall we 
Jeave it?” 

“T wanted to tell you how much you 
are like him.” 

“So you explained to me, on the 
night I came to dinner.” 

“You’re the same height and build; 
everything is the same. Your voice is 
like his—a little quicker, perhaps, but 
then you’ve been learning to drill ‘men. 
That changes a voice a little sometimes. 
And your ideas—opinions——” 

“Have I given those away?” 
Séaton lightly. 

“You’re rather 
things.” 

“And was he—your friend ?” 

“T thought 

“And now 

“I don’t 
more as he 
to him, longing to 
guard. “I am very 
Seaton.” 

He laughed, and she hated him. 

to hear it, Miss Abbott.” 
confession amus- 


said 


rigid about many 


so then.” 


know. I think I can see 
She lifted her eyes 
him off his 


Mr. 


Saw Shs 
throw 
miserable, 


“T’m sorry 

“You find 
ing?” 

“Very! Very! From a girl 
you! Perhaps you’re moped. Perhaps 
Perhaps you 


such a 
like 


you don’t go out enough. 
need a change of amusements or a vari- 
You're 


a calamity! It 


ation in experiences. misera- 


ble! TI 


serious, 


© rit 


| 


hing of the kind! And 


forgive me if I’ve been clumsy, for, 


see, I’ve stirred 
feeling. At 
with me. \t 
st now.” 

She had her elbows on the 
chin on her hands 
tight. He 


She felt the 


you to some sort of 


least you're very angry 


least you're not bored, 


table, her 
which were clasped 

pressed into her skin. 
tears rising to her eyes, 


they 


and stared 


steadily away till 
should be dr\ again. 


Seaton, however, betrayed no more 
delicacy about looking at her than he 
had in speaking. He saw her tears 
and said: 

“Don’t cry!” 

“You'll make me if you don’t take 
care! In my own club!” 

“T?” he said, simulating surprise. “Is 
it my fault? I’m an _ unsatisfactory 
person for a kind lady to ask to 
lunch.” 

“You’ve been brutal.” 

“Or you too sensitive?” 

“T—I have had—such great trouble 
lately! Crying comes so easily now. 
I never used to cry.” 

“You must try to regain that happy 
control.” 

“You have, perhaps,” 
voice, looking down, 


she said in a 
low “never suf- 
fered yourself.”’ 

“T don’t give myself away, I hope, 
as easily as a woman does. A woman 
always likes to give confidences in the 
most generous fashion.” 

“Some men like receiving them.” 

“Tt’s a dangerous hobby. Believe me, 
the men and women who can lock their 
hearts against all intrusion and all re- 
grets have succeeded with life.” 

“T can’t lock mine!” 

“Tey.” 

“You are awfully hard, Mr. Seaton.” 
Seaton. “But if I 
made 


“Perhaps,” said 


he world—my world—has 
leaned forward a little, eagerly. 
g hed that laugh which 


seemed to Say that he penetrated every 


in he laug 
thought of hers, every small and subtle 
intention, long before she could put the 
thought into words or the intention into 
practice. 
“No, no!” he said. “No, no!” He 
head. “My dear Miss Ab- 
bott, you will think me, no doubt, mo- 
ungracious, and ungrateful to the 


shook his 


rose, 

nth degree, but I’m not going to unload 

my confidences on your shoulders.” 
He looked for a moment at the dimly 
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visible shoulders under the gray frock, 
and at the pearls. Upon the pearls his 
eyes hung for a moment, arrested, 
heavy. And she touched the white 
string, trying another path to reach 
him. 

“Aren't they really lovely?” she said, 
soft, gentle as a pigeon. “Mr. Chase 
gave them to me. We're engaged, you 
know. You met him after dinner the 
other night.” 

“Briefly, only. 
him better.” 

“You will, no doubt, meet him often.” 

“Tf I am allowed to come ‘often.’” 

She had failed to touch him, even 
with Willie. She cast about in her 
mind and thought: 

“Mother shall have him about the 
house often. He shall not go until— 
until we 

Here she realized that she strove to- 
ward no definite goal. What did she 
want witlf him? Whither should she 
try to lead him? 

She said suddenly: 

“Mr. Seaton, try—try to find out for 
me if you had a brother in Canada on 
a farm near Calgary, and if he went 
by the name of Cornwell.” 

“But why should a brother of mine 
go by the name of Cornwell?” 

“T don’t know. But—will you try?” 


oe : 
I hope you are not impatient 


I shall hope to know 


“You don’t mean to do it 
“On the contrary, I will be delighted 
to do anything you ask me, if it is in 
my power.” 

“Tt should be simple,” faltered. 

A waitress was standing before them 
to take their order for coffee, but 
Seaton was looking at his wrist watch. 


she 


He said, rising: 

“T must go.” 

“Can’t you stay just a few minutes 
more ?”’ 

“Tm 
afternoon.” 

“And can’t you be—just a little late 


sorry. There’s a lecture this 


Ainslee’s 


for the lecture? I know you 
Remember, as a colonel’s daughter, 
have these things at my finger tips,” 

“T wouldn’t be a minute late for that 
lecture for any enticement in the whole 
enticing world!” 

Again she felt humbled, crushed, 
How crude, cold, and careless he al 
lowed himself to be in things pertain- 
ing to her! She had stooped to plead, 
“A few more minutes!’’ And she had 
smiled upon him that cajoling, imperi- 
ous smile which had, inevitably, won 
her causes. And she had laid, for an 
instant, upon his sleeve, her hand, light, 
demure as a resting pigeon. But now, 
as if contact stung her, she whipped 
it away and put it in her lap, under 
the table. Keeping her seat, she looked 
up at him, the aureole framing her 
face—under a shaft of sun from a near 
window—till it was like a little saint's 
face, pale and softly clear, under a 
halo, and a staff captain across the 
room looked at her, enthralled. 

sut Seaton was cold, inconsequent. 

“IT must go,” he said carelessly, 
“Thank you, Miss Abbott, and good 
by.” 

With a quick step, he threaded the 
tables toward the door, and more than 
one looked up at him as he 
passed by. But Nance Abbott turned 
her head away willfully, and stared 
through the into the sun. In 

just in case, he should turn at 
he would not look after him. 


woman 


window 


the door, 
But he did not turn at the door. 
She glanced at the waitress, who still 
stood by. 
“Yes, coffee for one.” 
She sat on alone. If he had only 
turned at the door! 


CHAPTER XII. 


About the beginning of September, 
Willie Chase gave up his rooms in Hal 
Moon Street and moved into the big 
empty, splendid flat which he had fit- 
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jshed and prepared for last May. He 
staffed it and ran it smartly. The flat 
was as beautiful as the’most zsthetic 
upholsterer in town could make it, but 
it jangled his nerves. It was bad to be 
there alone, waiting. Waiting for the 
reluctant bride was a cold, dreaming 
sort of business. The flat so obviously 
missed its woman. It was not a mere 
set of bachelor rooms, comfortable, a 
little smoky, eloquent of that large ease 
which men create. about them. It was 
a frame for the wife of a twelve-thou- 
sand-a-year man, and the frame re- 
mained empty so long that people 
would soon begin asking, ‘Where is 
the pictur 

As soon as he moved in, Willie gave 
a housewarming, submitting the list of 
He would have her, 
arrangements. 


guests to Nance. 
also, to supervise the 
Not a flower should be ordered save of 
her choosing, not a suggestion. carried 
out that did not emanate from her. 
They sat in the green-and-amber room, 
which Mrs. Abbott so often relegated, 
with a resigned, if petulant shrug, to an 
engaged daughter, and talked about the 
party. They talked it over, and then 
all over again. The man was so anx- 
lous to please her; his loverliness was 
quite terrible. 

She felt already the»walls of that 
on the right side of Chel 


She had been 


beautiful flat 
Sea clo ng het in. 
7 


1 
as possible itely, 


before t] 
entered with 
furnishing 


l rea 
he ha | 

into the 
spoiled beauty, she had 


such enthusiasm 


scheme. All 
been quick to realize then that curtain 
and paint, cushion and chair, table and 
divan, provided, all, a background for 
her prettiness. Gold walls and black 
oak for her dining room—she would 
be young enough for years yet to stand 
definite colors about her ; blue and pink 
! room, to make her 
like Dresden china; pale pink—the pink 
ot a La France rose—for her bedroom, 


lor her sitting look 
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with white rugs and white furniture 
and rose-trailed satin quilts under 
which, side by side, she and Willie 
were to lie. 

That hadn’t seemed to matter then; 
the idea of Willie in that delicate room 
had been suffered complacently, as the 
incongruous, but necessary, note in the 
decorations. Now she didn’t want to 
contemplate the pink room. She didn’t 
want to contemplate, either, her guest 
rooms, and the drawing-room with its 
long flower-filled balcony, and its pre- 
vailing note of dim gold. She wouldn’t 
want guests; she wouldn’t want people 
to see her, married; she would long 
to come in from the market with her 
purchaser and hide her head. The pre- 
vailing dim gold which obsessed the 
flat, which had so pleased her with its 
conception, was too much the color of 
that for which delicate women sold 
themselves. Surely it would remind 
people? Surely they would think, or 
say with honeyed snigger : 

“Gold? The idea is charmingly sym- 
bolic !’”” 

She wondered what she’d do all day, 
coming in, going out, from that flat. 
Now, when the world was locked in 
battle; when men died and women wept 
and strove and labored, alike producing 
men and the wherewithal to slay men; 
elash of the murder machine 

day 
noble 


when the 


echoed to heaven; when every 


if 


1 ~ 1 
Vas Nii 1p With 


vas she to justify her- 


, slender, 
What 
did she play in the world? 
but a toy for the passions of man; a 
the symbol of 


contemptible exX- 
What part 
She was 


istence ? was she? 


toy, sacrosanct only by 
the ring. 
Did she 
dren: 
Again, as shud- 
And Willie, sitting close beside 
eyes sideways on her profile, 


mean even to have chil- 


once before, she 
de re d. 

her, his 
downcast as she studied, or pretended 


to study, his list of submitted names, 
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felt the shiver of her shoulder against 
his. 

“What?” he demanded. 

She could not, nor would, tell him 
what thoughts had featured themselves 
so definitely in the chaos of her mind. 
Like other women standing upon such 
a threshold and looking now into the 
space behind them, now into the space 
before, the question whispering within 
her kept her wise: 

“Tf I throw it all away now, what is 
left for me? What else should I do? 
What better could I do?” 

“A goose walked over my grave,” 
she said, answering him with an old 
wives’ tale. 

He placed his arm round her. 

“Don’t think of graves. You haven’t 
lived yet.” 

She looked from the window’ at the 
treetops turning, just a little, their 


green to something brownish, mellow. 
It was nearly autumn; soon it would 


be winter. 

Last spring it had seemed a long 
time to wait. There had been three 
seasons between her and marriage— 
summer and autumn and part of winter. 
But the seasons had come; the seasons 
had gone. She might have known their 
relentless haste. 

“Willie,” think it shall 


be a small party, and very gay. Let 


she said, “I 
us all be happy. Let there be nobody 
old of dull; no 
knows ‘ 
“Knows?” 


one who looks on and 


“All about yesterdays and to-mor- 
rows.” 

“You're a funny kiddie! 
you afraid of?” 

“T hate people who know everything, 
who are wise. Let us be jolly and silly 
and——”’ 

He fished out his gold pencil, grin- 
ning. 

“There she 
crossing out a 


What are 


goes!” he exclaimed, 
name. “We'll have 


Ainslee’s 


Fenny out, too, and Lady Waring, 
—I say, your father ?” 

“Father ?” 

“Of course he’s a sport,” said Willie, 
pencil hovering. 

“Quite so, but 

Willie put his pencil to work again. 

“He’s taking the world very seri- 
ously,” he said. “It doesn’t help any- 
body to pull long faces.” 

“Ask a few girls and a few boys, 
only.” 

“And have a rag?” said Willie, 

“And have a rag,” she echoed rest- 
lessly. 

He squeezed her waist sympatheti- 
cally. 

“Feel like that?” 

“Just like that.” 

He smiled and said, as always: 

“You'd better get married. I wish 
you’d take my word for it.” 

“Well, I shall soon have to.” 

“December’s a long time off,” said 
the man discontentedly. : 

She said hurriedly: 

“Now the flowers and the dinner, 
We haven’t decided anything about 
them yet. And after dinner we've got 
to dance. You must get a pianist and 
a fiddle in, or a gramophone, or any 
old thing. We’ll dance in the hall, 
and in and out of the drawing-room. 
Willie, it’ll be lovely !” 

“Tt shall be as you wish, anyhow, 


” 


ng. Che flowers 


“Pink and pink carnations. 
Nothing but pink.” 

“They’re both like you—only you're 
such a little white thing nowadays.” 

“IT expect I shall have to take 
rouge.” 

“No! You don’t!” 

“Surely,” she said, with a little arid 
laugh, “you haven’t any squeamishness 
about simple things like that!” 

“About you, I have.” 

“Tell me why,” she said idly. 


roses 
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“Rouge is cheap. You're a real girl. 
Any one can rouge.” 

She found herself thinking, basely: 

“He’s going to have a real girl for 
his price,” then felt shame at her defi- 
“nite vulgarity. Chase was looking be- 
fore him thoughtfully. 

“You want a tonic,” he said, “and 
to drink port, and hot milk, and—yes, 
stout. But you girls are too 
airy altogether. No one need see you 
doing it, you know. When you belong 
to me, you'll see what’ll happen.” 

“IT shan’t drink any of those tiresome 


Be astly. 


things.” 

“Yes, you will. 

She looked around, and saw his face 
T ] ere came 
the sense that he would be an indulgent 
a husband to 
it did not exactly 
knew that 
The quality of 


” 


squared upon her again 


master, but the devil of 


a defiant wife Chi 
frighten her, because she 
many 
this arrogance was 
them. Unable to w 
open, a wife must score them by 
and subtle One 


men were so, 
a heritage, bred in 
in her points in the 
sweet 
tricks. l 


must look upon 


marriage as a game, awful because of 


its irrevocable rules, but a> game in 


which victory was an chance to 
either side. 

Chase said, suddenly: 

“What about asking that secretary of 
your mother’s; Wouldn’t be 


e| 


open 


quit the 
thin 


said, and he 


Leila had advanced in interest 
siderably 


con- 
during a tea at 
meyer’s, He 


Rumpel- 
would have enjoyed 
watching her at the kind of party he 
Was going to give testing her among 
some rapid young people and 


what her game 


seeing 
was. He wasn’t 
of Leila It had 


sure 


seemed to him, at 
, that she was full of un- 


webbed in 


Rumps Imever’ 
certainties, 


mystery, weak 
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as other women, no doubt, but clever- 
ish. 

“Pink roses and carnations,” he said. 
“We’ve got there. Now there’s the 
dinner. You must order that.” 

He leaned over, watching her with 
a smile while his gold pencil, in her 
fingers, sketched a menu. He enjoyed 
having her order a dinner in his flat. 
It was anticipatory. He hoped it gave 
her a little thrill, too—made her think 
that it might be rather good fun having 
the ordering of similar festivities in 
or after—or before—December. 

He was powerfully set on the short 
probation. Before December, if he 
could possibly prevail, they should be 
her right 
outh if possible. 


married. He would take 
away for Christmas 
[ven in war time, the Riviera held its 
\lready he was having his 
overhauled, though she did 
not know it, for the bridal trip. 

\fter he had gone, she remained sit- 
ting in the little room. <A sheaf of 
lilies still oppressed the air, and their 
personality blent, somehow, 
with the overhanging weight of Willie’s 
intentions. that she would 
be pressed, propelled, toward marriage, 


attractions. 
best car 


seemed 
She knew 


at a run. 
4 > sem o . . ) - ¢ - 

creasing impatience. Pencil and pad on 

her 1 


She read, every day, his in- 


knee, she sat trying to solace her- 


1 


of that flat, pre- 


golds and blues 


I P while 
gered. aw the familiar 
things—the wn tea table, with its 
waste of expensive bonbons; the flow- 
ers; the heaps of cushions; the green 
view into the park. He the idle 
girl sitting, still in her hat, with a gray 
foxskin over her shoulders—for she 
had lunched 


frowned a little, 


Saw 


and he 
She looked 
“Father !” 


out, earlier 


perplexed. 
up and smiled and said, 
sweetly. 


“May I have tea, dear?” he asked. 
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She rang the bell, and he sat beside 
her, looking at the notes on her writing 
pad. 

“Willie’s housewarming,” she ex- 
plained. 

“Ah!” said Colonel Abbott. 

And he said no more till he had 
drunk a cup of tea. 

“Is your mother going with you?” 
he asked then. 

“There are to be no _ chaperons, 
father.” 

“Indeed?” he said. ‘Well, well!” 
Then he laughed. “Your poor 
mother!” he mused. “Margot! I sup- 
pose—yes, she’s a chaperon. We’re 
very old. How quickly it happens!’ 

He seemed to think for a fond, fleet- 
ing moment of the pretty, gay lady who 
was even then pouring out tea in a 
Bond Street tea room, téte-a-téte with 
a handsome young captain in the 
Guards. Then, returning to the topic 
of the housewarming, he added: 

“And the age of the chaperon is 
dead, like other rubbish. Every adult 
should be a responsible being, these 
days. Well, I hope you'll enjoy this 
party, my dear.” 

Reflectively he pulled at his little 
mustache. 

“Father, you think I ‘enjoy’ myself 
too much, don’t you?” 

“IT don’t know. I’m called upon to 
judge men, not women, my dear. 
Women must do as they-please, I sup- 


pose. They always have done, and they 


always will do.” 

The girl looked at her father, side- 
long. Then, bringing out the name with 
a level care, with a studied lightness, 
she rejoined: “Mr. Seaton feels very 
severely about us, doesn’t he?” 
“Seaton! Does he? Did he tell you 
so?” 

“Yes. But he looked more than he 
said.” 

“That’s Seaton’s way. But when did 
he so impress you, my dear?” 

“I don’t say I am impressed, father. 


But he was very—crude—frank—abour 
these things one day when I asked him 
to lunch at my club.” 

“Oh. You’ve had him to lunch at 
your club?” 

“The other day.” 

“With a party?” 

“Ngno. Alone.” 

“How extremely kind of you, my 
child!” said Abbott, with a twinkle in 
his eye. 

“Oh! Kind? I—er—he interests 
me. He—he seems to work so hard, to 
be so keen. It’s splendid.” 

“He is a splendid fellow—you're 
right. And so he scolded you?’ 

“He hadn’t quite the impertinence 
for that.” 

“T hope you didn’t make him miss a 
lecture ?” 

“He wouldn’t. I couldn’t persuade 
him to stay for coffee, even.” 

“Good boy!” said the coloned. “T’m 
glad to hear it. Do you like him, 
Nance?” 

Very indifferently, too indifferently, 
she replied : 

“In a—a sort of way. Oh, yes, I 
like him——” 

“Most people like him more than 
that,” said Abbott, with another twin- 
kle. His tone was dry, his face grave, 
but he gave his daughter a penetrating 
look. 

She 

inionated, arro- 
gant. ng State 
ments 

“Which, in Seaton’s case, if you will 
only analyze them, are always founded 
on hard fact.” 

“You seem to value him, father.” 

“I do value him, my child.” And 
he added, frowning and_ thoughtful: 
“Soon he will go, of course; and ifs 
always the best lives—the best lives that 
—— It’s bad to be just a dugout— 
home service—armchairs. I wish I 
could go with them. I shall envy young 
Seaton when——” 
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“He’s going—soon ?” 

“He has applied to go over in an 
early draft.” 

“You'll let him?” 

“Of course, of course, my child.” 

“How soon?” 

“Oh, within the next two months— 
possibly a little longer.” 

She fingered the lap of her gray 
gown. 

“Who—who is Charles Seaton, ex- 
actly ?” 

“T told you, I believe, my dear—a 
Canadian. He’s well off, I believe.” 

“Well off?” She said to herself, 
“Blair wasn’t. That seems to. settle 
it—if it wasn’t settled before. But of 
course it was settled before. It was 
foolish even to think, for a moment, 
that it might be——” 

Colonel Abbott, finding his case 
empty and looking for his wife’s ciga- 
rette box, replied: 

“He came into considerable money 


after he joined up over here, I under- 


stand. Some relative died in the States. 
Seaton was allowed—how he managed 
it, I don’t know—to go over to New 
York to be identified and to satisfy 
the lawyers. He spent one day there! 
Ha, ha! He’s a wonderful fellow for 
making his point in the shortest possi- 
ble time.” 

“Well off. 
few hundred 

ssi fe 
believe.” H 
fully. 
“Your head 
you count in your sleep.” 

“I wish there were no money in the 
world!” 

“Then there'd be no frocks and gew- 
gaws.” 

“What would that matter ? 
be no competition, either.” 

“Ah, I uppose it’s all a matter of 
competition.” 

“Mostly.” 

She went out languidly, the silver 


You he’s got a 


1 year beside his pay! 


mean 


inds is more like it, I 
ked at his girl thought- 

mused. 
I believe 


omen!” he 


; run on money! 


There’d 
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fox slung over her arm, her hat like 
transparent flame appearing as a nim- 
bus round her head. Abbott knew that 
his girl was beautiful—and wretched. 
He knew, but had never been able to 
better matters, that women enslaved 
themselves. But what was to be done? 
She had engaged herself to please her- 
self. Soon she would have a smaft 
wedding. 

He frowned, hating it. A wedding 
was a natural incident in the -life of 
a daughter, but, like all fathers, he 
hated offering his child to the arms of 
a man. He supposed Chase to be no 
better, no worse, than others, and yet 
he bore the thought regretfully, with 
resentment. 

In her room, Nance walked about, 
thinking: 

““He’s not poor! 
tied !” 

She gave herself up, suddenly and 
helplessly, to weeping. It exhausted 
and refreshed her. 

Her mind was left clear, lucid. 

She lived through the next days 
quickly, not seeing Seaton at all. He 
was there one night to dinner, and she 
dined out with Chase. As ‘their car 
drove away from the Regent’s Park 
house, Seaton’s taxicab drove up. Res- 
olutely she forced her thoughts from 
him. Willie held her hand and made 
privileged love. Afterward, the eve- 
ning remained blurred but vaguely upon 


Oh, if I wasn’t 


her mind. 

The housewarming 
was to be gay, a rag. She wanted just 
that. The decorations, the dinner, 
were to be perfect; they were to dance 
and laugh and romp and play. Every 
time she saw Willie, she talked over 
preparations, to give him no chance for 
other subjects. He saw through her 
tricks and smiléd to himself more piti- 
fully than contemptuously. What lit- 
tle, little, inconsequent, unconscionable 


drew near. It 


things women were! 


The week-end before it she spent 
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mostly upon the river with Chase. The 
weather was gorgeous, and soon it 
would be too late. All Saturday she 
lazed in a punt, which he propelled 
skillfully ; and they had tea and dinner 
at Murray’s, and came home late. The 
next day, Sunday, she put on a fresh 
white frock and went again upon the 
river. There were -not many people, 
for some inéxplicable reason, and Wil- 
lie could tie up in a backwater and 
make uninterrupted love. She talked 
about the dinner party willfully, and 
he said: 

“T hope running a little dinner won't 
always get on your mind to this ex- 
tent, darling,” with a grin. 

That night she came home, frayed 
with the whole world, and heard that 
Leila had met Mr. Seaton in the park 
in the afternoon; that they had walked 
together and had such an interesting 
talk, and had taken tea eventually un- 
der the trees in Kensington Gardens. 

Leila contrived the telling of this in 
a way so impalpable as to seem inci- 
dental. She came out of the dining 
room, as the other girl went upstairs. 
Following her up, Leila asked de- 
murely: 

“Was the river nice? And quiet? 
And have you had a perfect day?” 

“Perfect,” Nance said, ironic. 

As Leila drew side by side with her 
on the first landing, Nance noted that 
she, too, wore a hat and an outdoor 
suit. Perfunctorily, with a lack of 
interest which, while she didn’t intend 
it to have that effect, galled the other 
girl, she said: 

“You have been out, too?” 

“T had such a nice afternoon, Miss 
Abbott.” As they mounted the: next 
flight together, she added, “I met Mr. 
Seaton in the park.” 

“In the park?” 

“I was walking—just past the bar- 
racks. And he was walking that way, 
too.” 


Ainslee’s 








“And what did you do—may on 
ask ?—to make it a nice afternoon?” 


“We talked—oh, a great deal. Pm 











m 
afraid I talked more than I meant to, 
To a stranger one shouldn’t be too— 
too—confiding. But he is such a dear 
—so sympathetic, so kind! And how 
interestingly he talks, too!” 

“Does he? I—didn’t find him so.” 

“Oh, really? We talked and talked 
so long that it was four o’clock before 
we knew. So we had tea in the gar- 
dens. The trees are looking so lovely!” 

They had reached Nance’s door, and 
before Leila could pass on to her room 
above, the other said abruptly: 

“Come in.” 

Leila looked out 
fecting an interest 

“A London sky 
began. 

From her seat upon her bedside, 
Nance gazed at her. 

“What further conclusions did: you 
reach ?” 

“Further conclusions, Miss Abbott?” 

“You—you always insist on this like 
connection between Mr. 


” 

















of the window, af- 
in the sight. 
at sunset 









” she 










ness—this 
Seaton and—— 

“Oh, Miss Abbott, there is no com- 
clusion to make, is there? As you 
yourself remarked, every one is said 
double. Besides, the cit- 
Mr. Cornwell died in such 
manner, and there is n0 

You, of course, would 








to have a 
cumstances! 
a dreadful 
disputing it. 
know, you of all people.” 

Not wincing, Nance kept her eye 
upon Leila’s. A.hardy boldness was 
growing upon her. 

“Did you,” she said, “speak to Mr. 
Seaton about me—about the wreck? 
Did you mention Mr. Cornwell?” 

“We just—touched upon it all.” 

“What did he say?” 

“Oh, Miss Abbott, there was nothing 
at least, he said the 
























for him to say 

proper things, of course.” 
“How shocking!’ and 
4 , 





‘What 4 
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dreadful experience!’ and things like 
that?” 

“Yes. Do you think we should— 
joke over it all?” 

“Are you fool enough to think I’m 
joking °”’ 

“T don’t know what to think, Miss 
Abbott.” 

“Sometimes it’s better not to think at 
all.” 

“Quite,” Leila 
asked me questions.” 

“There’s another I want to ask you, 
too. You knew Blair Cornwell better 
than | - 

“Oh, Miss Abbott! 
ter.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Very well. You knew him longer 
than I. Do you know if—if he was 
well off—richer than he seemed ?” 

“T don’t think so,” said Leila, soft 
and keen. 

“Had he a father, a 
would leave him money ?” 

“He had an uncle,” said Leila, “with 
whom he lived as a boy in New York, 
had made money—a lot of 
money—in Wall Street.” . 

“Thank you,” said Nance, staring be- 
fore her. “Mr. Seaton is quite well 
off, you Father told me. He 
came into a great fortune recently.” 


agreed, “but you 


Longer, not bet- 


relation who 


and who 


know. 


e a innocent and quiet. 
LT A bhott > 


1-1] 


“I'm going to bed. 


1 Will you, please, 
tell them to send me a tray ?’ 


Leila went out. And, tearing off her 
things and flinging them anywhere, 
Nance crept into bed. It seemed long 
before the re fuge of darkness came. 

Two evenings later, at the same hour, 
she was dres ing for Wiillie’s 
She w 


arty. 


cab, 


I 
oO ‘ =] j 
as goin alone, in a 


and had promise be early. 
Willie himself opened his door to 


her, backed by a vista of long, wide, 
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dim-gold corridor, with a hidden light- 
ing arrangement that mystified and en- 
chanted. The flat’s hospitalities met 
her in a wave—scent of flowers, tinkle 
of glass, warmth of many fires. And 
Willie was in high spirits. He divested 
her himself of her fur coat, in the 
apartment set aside for cloakroom, and 
gloated over her. He took her in his 
arms and kissed her. 

“You were a darling to keep your 
promise to come early!’ he whispered. 
“T wanted just a few minutes to our- 
selves in our own flat.” 

She ran down the hall and looked 
into all the rooms, shying, with laugh- 
ter, from his endearments. 

“Perfect!” she exclaimed at every- 
thing. ‘Perfect!” 

In the drawing-room, a 
was trying the piano, and a violinist 
was tuning his fiddle lovingly. 

“We're going to have music at din- 
ner,” said Willie. Then a _ thought 
struck him. “Why not begin now—all 
by our two selves?” 

He nodded to the pianist command- 
ingly, and whirled his girl out to the 
polished floor of the long hall. They 
danced a Boston to the swirl of piano 
and violin. 

She did not think or speak ; what use 
was thinking? In Willie’s arms she just 
divinely. After the Boston, 


musician 


danced 


] 


they danced—without a pause, save the 


ignaled the mu- 


aap 
ent in which they 


tep, gay and quick. 
We'll have a great evening,” said 

Willie, with a smal 

which the watching violinist noted and 


l, fierce squeeze— 
smiled over. 

The dancing got into her feet. She 
could have danced forever. But when 
the two-step was she ran into 
the drawing-room to smell the pink 
banks of and to the dining 
to look at the table. Everywhere 
her. And then 


over, 


flowers, 
room 
he followed 
came, 

She took the head of the table. 


guests 


She 
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saw girls who envied her; and Willie 
saw young men who envied him. Every 
one was gay. Every one was so young 
—all save Willie, and he got a very 
little drunk; rather amusingly drunk, 
which did as well.» He became a boy, 
a devil. It was in him to be a rowdy, 
and the trait peeped out. He could 
keep a table in a roar of laughter, es- 
pecially a table of young and uncriti- 
cal people, and he did. There were 
souvenirs of value for every one, queer, 
quaint surprises. 

Then, after 
again. 

In the 
home. 

“Well,” he 
you?” 

“It’s been a scream,” 

But now: that she had stopped danc- 
ing, cold. And the roses 
smelled in her nostrils no more, and 
they had left the warm lighting of 
the dim-gold walls, and the dawn was 
so early that it was gray. 

The car went swiftly through de- 
serted streets. 

She leaned against Willie’s shoulder, 
tired and sleepy. 

“Now, Nance,” said Chase coaxingly, 
Let’s get 


dinner, they danced 


small hours, Willie took her 


said, “has it amused 


she answered. 


she was 


“won't you be reasonable? 
married- 
**Good heavens, 
“Don’t shrink, 
smiling 


to-morrow.” 
Willie!” 
darling.” His red, 


face wa ciose t 11 in 


“Let’s be 


1 
t > 
une 


darkness rried next 
week.” 

“Why do 
asleep ?” 

She pouted and dropped her head 
against his shoulder. Often, by some 
such physical device, she had distracted 
him from this fell purpose of his. 

He only closed his arm tighter and 
shook her. 

“Wake up! Let’s be 
week after next.” 

“Don’t worry me, Willie!” 

“I’m not worrying. I’m the 


you worry me when I’m 


married the 


most 


Ainslee’s 


reasonable, considerate chap. See he 
I’m offering date after date.” 

“All impossible.” 

‘Not any of ’em impossible. Well 
then, let’s get married next month,” 

“What is next month?” she grumbled 
weakly. 

“October. I shall have waited— 
nearly a whole year! My God! Faney 
waiting a whole year for any one! No 
woman’s ever——” 

“Go on saying it.” 

“Nearly givin’ myself away!” he 
laughed. 

Then, in an instant, he was serious 
again, heavy and grave. She knew him 
thus, and while she feigned sleepiness, 
she was intensely, alertly awake. 

“Nance,” he said, shaking her, “] 
won't wait longer than November.” 

‘But if I say you must?” 

“You'll drive me just a little too far, 
You want to do that, eh?” 

She did not reply. He laughed an- 
grily. 

“You must think about it,” he threat- 
ened, kissing her, unresisted. “I’m not 
a little boy to play with—not such an 
ass as I seem, perhaps. I’ve seen——" 

“What have you seen?” she asked, 
raising herself alertly. 

“My dear child, don’t start! 
you’re giving yourself away.” 

“T’ve nothing to give away,” she re 


Now 


marked coldly. 

SO It een ee he grumbled. 

“Willie,” she said, turning upa plain- 
tive mouth, “‘you’re very hard on me!” 

He took the offered kiss savagely, 
but said, in a voice of iron: 

“That’s no good—that coaxing, that 
fooling. It’s very pretty, no doubt, but 
it cuts no ice.” 

“Willie!” she murmured, putting up 
an arm to his neck. 

Sensitive as the man was to evéfy 
caress, he knew that she was Delilah, 
treasonable, beguiling. While his 
senses were softened, his will remaitt 


hard. 
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“You've not been the same since you 
came back from those relations of yours 
in Canada.” 

“You imagine too much 

“T don’t imagine at all. 


” 


I have pos- 
session of my sight. That’s all. There 
was some—confess it—some _ other 
chap. Never mind if there was, as 
long as you've left him right behind. 
Long engagements are the deuce. But 
say—tell me, for I know—there was 
another fellow ?” 

Faced with the choice of calamitous 
truth or hollow lie, she chose ran- 
démly. 


“Oh, no!” she denied. ‘No, no, no!” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Leila saw Nance go to her evening’s 
revel. Through the chink of the half- 
opened door of the green-and-amber 
room, where she was putting on fresh 
silk cushion covers, preparatory to 
packing the others for the cleaners, she 
heard the froufrou and the music of 
silk petticoats, flounce on _ flounce. 
Half kneeling on the divan, at her task, 
she leaned forward and saw and hated. 
She saw the slim beauty stepping down 
languidly, on springing satin feet; step- 
ping reluctantly, almost, as if too sated 
with her pleasures to hurry toward any 


one of them. Her hair was sleeked 
ind provok 


] ‘ 
iW1< 


and swathed, h lips pink 


an inch 


s, the tulle clouds of 


She had carnations pinned 


luxuriously in the breast of her coat. 
She pa 


almost disdainfully, and was gone. 


ed down the stairs remotely, 


had 


a remained, poised forward, 


For quite a minute after she 

passed, Leil 

staring through the half opening of the 

door. Then she drew herself back with 

Her mouth curled, her 
She thought: 


to dance, to flirt and 


a spring, a coil. 
eyes were ble ik. 


“She’ o( ng 
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play! She has a_ twelve-thousand-a- 
year man chained like a little monkey 
to her wrist! He'll bring her home 
presently, and make, love to her, and 
think of nothing but how he can per- 
suade her to marry him quickly!” 

Leila laughed as she made her. flying 
stitches. 

“T wonder if she'll 
quickly ?” she thought. 

As she put on the last cover, put- 
ting the pillow into it with none the 
less care for that she hated her work, 
Mrs. Abbott looked in, likewise on her 
way downstairs, to go out with her 
husband. She, too, was short-skirted, 
low-corsaged, fur-coated, with nothing 
of the matronly touch about her. Her 
eyes were vivacious, and she looked. 
a pretty woman of thirty-five—at the 
most unkind’ Computation—rather than 
the mother aged forty-odd. 

She said, with the caressing patron- 
age she threw into her manner, now 
and then, for dependents who pleased 
her: 

“How vigorous you are, my dear! 
That need not have been done till to- 
morrow morning.” 

“T thought, as you were going out 
to-night, it should be done now.” ‘ 

“Quite,” said the lady, “quite. Very 

I want you, if you please, 
Mr. Seaton 
ind say hank him for the 

lay. Dear 


marry him 


“c 


nice of you. 
to ring up some time this 
evening, 
| hg 


she Lid ; iS a memory. 


memories for trivial things 

their wants are gen- 
erally War has dwarfed 
us; we simply don’t matter. But all 
these things will be righted again by 


and by, I suppose.” 


Soldiers’ 


like women and 


all too short. 


She looked in a panel mirror; turned 
about before it; found a visible speck 
of powder beside her nose; and rubbed 
it off with a finger tip. Finally she 
went out with a swish of petticoats and 


a springing step like a girl’s, 
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She went to her pleasures, too, and 
more eagerly than her daughter. 

Leila smiled again, hatefully. How 
she hated them, these women! By and 
by, when she had joined their ranks 
and moved among them, privileged, she 
would hate them less. All women were 
sisters, it had been said, but some, be- 
having like legitimate offspring, treated 
the others like the family bastard. 
They put them outside and made them 
eat apart. 

Left alone, Leila kneeled on the 
hearthrug and asked riddles of the 
flames. They went on, sucking, pur- 
ring, toward their oblivion, and had no 
answers to make. But they lighted 
dreams for her; m the hot coals she 
built her castle as in a sun country. 

The tall house was very quiet. 

The page entered, with his air of 
familiar discretion, to tell her that her 
dinner was served. She descended to 
the dining room and ate. There was 
only water for her drinking. 

She was in a mood to magnify nat- 
ural trifles as insults against herself. 

The young servant waited upon her 
confidentially. He apologized for the 
burning of her grilled chop, and asked 
her if she wouldn’t like some of the 
peaches that had come that afternoon. 
She had bought the fruit in the market 
herself, for to-morrow’s lunch party 
at which she would not be a guest—and 
she answered coldly: 

“No.” 

He asked: 
of port, miss?” 
sourly: “No.” 

“T don’t presume,” she said to her- 
self, “not even to the extent of a peach 
and a glass of wine. I’m an invalu- 
able creature.” She felt inclined for 
a little laughter, full. of spite, but the 
page boy’s presence restrained her. 

\nd after dinner she went again to 
the green-and-amber room and knelt 


“Shan’t I get you a glass 
and she replied again, 


upon the rug. 


The page brought coffee and put 
on the stool beside her. a. 

“Won't you have light, miss?” 

“No,” she replied again. 

He withdrew, and she sipped her 
coffee and wondered, “I wonder what 
they’re doing now.” 

What were both the butterfly women 
doing at this moment? 

She remembered, after a while, her 
message for Seaton. The telephone 
was by the bureau. And suddenly she 
thought: 

“Why shouldn’t J have a little amuse- 
ment, a little companionship, this eve- 
ning? Mayn’t I have the crumbs they 
leave behind?” 

She picked up the receiver, and after 
she had asked for his number, her heart 
began to beat quicker. The clock 
chimed from the mantelpiece—nine 
strokes. They wouldn’t be in for a 
clear two hours or more, yet. 

Soon Seaton was speaking. Over 
the wires she got the clear, controlled 
ring of his voice. 

She said: 

“It’s I, Miss Dobson, speaking from 
Mrs. Abbott’s. She wishes me to thank 
you for the book of poems, which at 
rived quite safely.” 

“Oh, thanks,” he said. ‘“That’s all 
right.” Then, after a tiny pause, “How 
are you?” 

“Very well, thanks. And you? Yow 
are working tl 

“Yes, I’m reading.” 


“There’s more in soldiering than I 


this evening?” 


thought—more theory, I mean.” 

“T assure you, there’s a lot of theory 
Well——” 
Here she knew he was about to ring 


in war. 


off. That “well” was the preliminary 
to “good-by.” 

And suddenly she said: 

“Wait a minute! Are you there? 
Please wait a minute.” 

“Yes?” 

“Couldn’t you come around here for 
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half an hour? Please! I—I want to 
speak to you.” 

“Er—I’m busy. What is it about?” 

She cast the bait bitterly, instinct, 
that extraordinary and ridiculed gift 
of women, telling her that the fish 
would bite. 

She answered: 
Abbott.” 

“Miss 
Abbott ?” 

“Yes. I did. 


“It’s about Miss 


Abbott? Did you say Miss 
I must speak to some 
one—some one clever and safe. I’m 
so alone—don’t know any one here. 
And when we talked the other day, you 
gave me the impression of being just 
that.” 

“You're very kind. But I’m sorry. 
I don’t know that I can discuss Miss 
Abbott.” 

“It’s not that! How.can you think 
I'd ask you? It’s only that—some one 
is trying to do her harm—about that 
Vesta story—I think. And—lI’d like a 
man’s brain on it.” 

“Why not try—her father?” 

“Hopeless!” she said with a ring of 
contempt. 

She, waiting during his brief pause, 
was anxious. Then he replied: 

“Why do you want me to come to- 
night? Is it an exceptional opportu- 
nity? 


iddenly said, so concisely and 
sharply that he startled her: 
“Right! I'll be 


as a taxi can bring me.” 


there soon—as soon 


She hung up the receiver, went back 
to the fire 


again. The 


and dropped upon the rug 

cent of lilies and the tick 
ing of the 
She 


oe 1 «l 
clock seemed to fill the room, 
became conscious of the quick, 
elated beating of hei heart. 


“How quickly he was persuaded!” 


119 


she said to herself by and by a little 
wryly. 

She rose to her feet, after the quick 
passing of twenty minutes, with the 
thought: 

“T wonder how I compare with her?” 

And on the thought, she ran up the 
shallow flight of stairs to Nance’s bed- 
room and, entering, switched on the 
lights. She went brazenly to the dress- 
ing table, filched a lip stick and bright- 
ened her lips, pilfered fine, smooth 
powder for her nose and neck, lopked 
critically in the glass at her pale and 
resolute face. 

Her own room was _ indifferently 
lighted, but here she had a glare of 
light, arranged to aid the toilet of the 
beautiful, more fortunate, 
than she. She ran down again just as 
Seaton’s cab drew up at the door. She 
was already on the rug when he rang, 
and she listened for the ascending foot- 
steps. Bentley, the page, threw open 
the door and, standing back for Seaton 
to enter, announced: 

“Mr. Seaton would be glad to speak 
to you for a few minutes, miss, Mrs, 
Abbott being out.” 

She had persuaded him to that tiny 
deceit, anyway! It established them in 
a conspiracy, even if only of the slight- 
est order, and a conspiracy between a 
successful 


girl more 


man and a woman marks a 


first sten to 


vard a better acquaintance. 
i ipression of 


+] } 1 
the whole rm 


mm at a glance, as was his 


rlow of amber 


‘ 
is 


P gee 
smeti Of ill 


mannel — 
over ¢ 
good-looking and graceful girl in ¢@ 
black frock on a white.fur rug. The 
obese pug snored beside her. The pic- 


ture was homely, quiet, and preémi- 


ht flickering 


coloring, firelig 
I 


nently feminine. 

to take her 
with her 
from the 


and bent 
could 


He strode in 


hand before she rise, 


pretty uncoiling movement, 
floor. 
“Don’t get up,” he said. “Let me sit 


near you, and we can talk. But, first, 
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why have I to ask for Mrs. Abbott 
when I come, knowing she is out? Why 
couldn’t I have seen you openly?” 

“D-did you mind much?” 

He confessed: 

“Well, I’ve got a prejudice for the 
open, I must admit. Perhaps your rea- 
sons were good, but I can’t quite see 
them.” 

“They were good. That is not to 
say ‘pleasant,’ exactly. I don’t think 
I’m supposed to receive Mrs. Abbott’s 
friends, you see.” 

“Why not?” 

“It would be an abuse of my posi- 
tion.” 

“You mean?” 

“Well, I’m only a paid person here, 
you see. I’m employed to do my work, 
not to enjoy society.” 

“That’s a shame!” said Seaton, and 
he thought, as most men would have 
thought, that it was so. 

She deprecated, with attractive sen- 
sibility, any such verdict on employers’ 
embargoes. 

She said: 

“Oh, well! I have to earn my living 
here, and that is all there is to it.” 

Seaton was thinking, as he looked 
down upon her with a smile of admira- 
tion, that she was a plucky and a pretty 
girl. And suddenly his thoughts flew 
to the butterflies, too, and they jangled 
unmusically in his head. 

Leila had pulled out a piece 
ting—a khaki 
needles flew in the firelight. 

SI won’t keep you long,” she 
ised. “I was sorry to interrupt your 
work, but I was very, very worried 
about Miss Abbott.” 

He sat forward, and she did not fail 
to note the rigidity of his attention. 

“IT always think of her as ‘Nance,’ ” 
said Leila softly, knitting. “She is so 
sweet.” 

Seaton sat waiting, in a chair above 
her. He was quiet and attentive. 
Looking up, she saw his tanned face 


of knit- 
Her 


wool, 


sock of 


prom- 


in the firelight, set, vivid, and comp 
ling. She remembered so well that 
look, that attitude. For a moment she” 
sought his down-bent face for points 
of similarity and dissimilarity. Then, 
recalling herself under a hint of sharp- 
ness in his look, she spoke again: 

“T met her in Canada, you know, 
where I held this kind of position with 
her aunt, Mrs. Prospect. It was ona 
big ranch. She—Miss Abbott—came 
out for last winter. She skated so 
beautifully !” 

‘“T can imagine so,” 
coolly. 

“She dances beautifully, too, doesn't 
she ?” 

“Does she? I can imagine that, too.” 

Leila dropped her eyes to her knit- 
ting. 

“T’ll come to my point quickly, Mr. 
Seaton. You'll get bored. There was 
a man out there whom she met—a 
farmer, named Blair Cornwell.” 

Seaton got up to sniff the lilies at 
range. From behind her, he 


said Seaton 


close 
asked: , 
“What kind of fellow was he?” 
She thought, or imagined she 
thought, that she could detect cold 
amusement in his tone, a hardy irony 
most unlike the true Cornwell’s impet- 
uous frankness. 
“T’m not going 
enter- 


Still, she thought: 
to give myself ‘away for your 
and don’t you expect it! 
“His friends thought a 


great deal. of him.” 


tainment, 
She replied ; 

“And his enemies?” 

“If he had any,” said Leila with a 
flash of naive wit, “they probably 
thought more.” 

“He doesn’t sound like a bad sort of 
chap.” 

“He wasn’t.” She felt a flutter im 
her wrists, anticipating her next throw, 
and knitted faster. She said, confidenm 
tially, “He was very much in love with 
Miss Abbott.” 
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Again Seaton replied in that quizzi- 
cal way: 

“T can imagine it.” 

Jealousy peeped for a moment from 
Leila’s face. 

“She is pretty, isn’t she? 


You think 
so, too?” 

“No one could help it,” said Seaton 
lightly. “It can’t be denied.” 

“Who wants to deny it?” said Leila 
rashly. Then, frowning at herself, she 
cast her dice: “Miss Abbott was in 
love with Mr. Cornwell.” 

This time Seaton made no reply, but 
she felt his immobility as an expres- 
sion, as he stood behind her. 

She him: “Won't 
down again, there?” 

He sat, and she looked up swiftly 
to his face, but it had not changed from 
its look of courteous interest. 

“But you see,” said Leila, “she was 
engaged already, and, after all, she 
wasn’t cut out for a farmer’s wife, 
and Mr. Chase has twelve thousand a 
year.” 

“Quite so,” said Seaton, smiling. 

Leila dropped her voice a shade and 
hurried into narrative: 

“So she came home to marry Mr. 
Chase, sailing on the Vesta, as you 
know. And Mr. Cornwell, though she 
did not know it, sailed for England in 
the same boat. He was going to join 
ome regiment where an uncle 


invited you sit 


up in 
had served. There was 
like that.” 

“"M?” he nodded. 

“Wasn’t it splendid of him to go at 
that—abandoning his pros- 
share in the farm, every- 
cried Leila in a burst of feel- 
ing, watching Seaton’s face. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said, with an 
“After all, a man 

I think women 
just now.” 


some reason 


once, like 
pects, his 


thing ?” 


instant’s discomfort. 
has obligations 
exalt u 


honor. 
highly 
Leil Oked 


ila down again, smileless, 
at the khaki 


SOC k. 


“Then the Vesta was wrecked, and 


every one is supposed to have been 
drowned except Miss Abbott. It is 
supposed that she was alone on the 
wreck for three days.” 

“No one but herself can disprove 
that story.” : 

“Another survivor could disprove it.” 

“Ah!” he said inflexibly. “But there 
is no other survivor.” 

“P-p-perhaps not,” Leila replied, 
with a little troubled stammer. “But 
there is some one who knows that Miss 
Abbott is hiding something, and who 
guesses that she must have a reason 
for doing so, and who—who has black- 
mailed her. I think ‘blackmailed’ is the 
word,” said Leila ingenuously. “That 
is what blackmail means, isn’t it?” 

“Blackmail,” said Seaton without 
emotion, “means extorting money by 
threats.” 

“TI thought it meant—just that,” she 
sighed. 

“Since you have told me so much,” 
said Seaton, “you must tell me the 
whole of what you know.” 

Again his likeness to the dead struck 
her a blow. It was the controlled and 
iron ring of his voice, commanding. . 
She had heard Blair Cornwell com- 
mand, once, and she sought about in 
her memory for the occasion. 

“Well, Miss Dobson?” said Seaton. 

“I was thinking,” she said, recalling 
herself. ‘Well, it that after 
Nance was picked up, she spent an al- 
most delirious night in which she said a 


seems 


lot of strange things, and a stewardess, 
who was attending to her, heard, and 
pieced them together, and : 

“What were these things?” 

“T have heard very little; only that 
Nance kept calling out, ‘Blair!’ and that 
she thought she had left him to drown. 
It seems very little, doesn’t it?” 

“Much too little,” said Seaton, with 
a ring of masculine authority, “for any 
evil-disposed person to profit by.” 

“Only there is the fact that Nance 
paid the woman one hundred pounds.” 
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“Women are fools!” said Seaton im- 
perturbably. 

“And,” Leila murmured, “she de- 
clared firmly that she didn’t know Mr. 
Cornwell sailed on the Vesta at all.” 

“She did, did she?” 

“You see what I want, don’t you, Mr. 
Seaton ?” 

“Not exactly, Miss Dobson.” 

“I want your advice about this 
woman. Can she do Nance any harm? 
Is she at liberty to publish what she 
knows—or, at least, her suspicions ?” 

“The blackmailer runs more risks 
than the blackmailed, let me assure 
you.” 

“That is what I wanted to know,” 
Leila exclaimed. 

And, indeed, it was. 

“May I smoke?” Seaton asked. 

“Oh, please!” 

“In here?” He looked around. 

“Every one does.” 

He lighted a cigarette, clasped his 
hands about his. knees, and sat thought- 
ful. She looked at the hands. But 
they® easily might alter, by conditions 
of life. Blair’s had been rough, cal- 
loused. Seaton’s were smooth, while 
spare and hard. Suddenly she said: 

“Oh, Mr. Cornwell, you have helped 
me so!” 

He took the cigarette from hi 
1 


regarding her closely. 


She 


attentive smile gl 
There was no betr 
amusement in his ; 

“Am I so like your mutual friend? 
You and Miss Abbott both 
fact upon me.” 

“T beg your pardon. I spoke with- 
out thinking. It seemed so natural to 
call you— Yes, you are extraordi- 
narily like. There 
for it; a close relationship, at 
even if you don’t know it.” 

He took out 
cil and asked: 

“Would you like to give me the name 


press the 


must be a reason 


least, 
and 


a pocketbook pen- 


= 


on, do you know ?” 

“She’s in business now, in town, ag 
a hairdresser. The hundred pounds set 
her up.” 

A line drew quickly between his 
brows. 

“Her address, then?” 

“Do you mind if I don’t give it to 
you?” said Leila slowly. 

“You needn’t give it to me to-night, 
I could get it from Miss Abbott if I 
wanted it.” 

“Oh, but you’re not to tell her——” 

“Certainly not. 3ut there’s more 
than one road in strategy, you know.” 

A silence fell between them. Leila 
thought hard. She wondered. Had 
the evening’s work advanced or re 
tarded her in his estimation? He be 
trayed so little; he was like a man 
schooled in silence. She put out a 
feeler presently: 

“T hope you don’t think I ought not 
to have told you? You understand I 
wanted to understand what _ this 
woman’s power might be?” 

He grew a little warmer then. 
kindly, he answered: 

“T quite understand. And my advice 
to you—and to Miss Abbott—is, ‘Ham 
dle this person firmly. Don’t be fooled. 
For unless she knows much more than 
you’ve been able to tell me she knows, 


he is harmless! 


Very 


“Thank you,” Leila murmured. 

“Besides, the od re,” he said, with 
that did not pass 
for a smile with the keen-eyed gitl, 
“that there’s nothing more to know.” 

“The hundred pounds,” Leila said 
murmurously. 

“Miss Abbott should have told the 
person to go to blazes, rather than give 
her a hundred pounds.” 

“She was too frightened.” 


2 twitch of the lip 


He made no comment. 

° ” 
‘A hundred pounds is such a lot, 
“Tt’s fortunate she 1s && 


A hundred 


said Leila. 


gaged to a rich man. 
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© pounds! Why, I should be two years 
— earning it!” 

He exclaimed suddenly: 

“You’re a brave girl!” 

“Why should you think so?” 

“T always think so of women on their 
own. They contrast so sharply with 
—the others.” 

She made a deprecating sound. 

“What difference,” said Seaton, 
rather sharply, “would Chase’s money 
make in the matter of this hundred 
pounds ?” 

“Why,” naively she exclaimed, 
“whom else could she ask for it?” 

“She asked Chase?” 

“Who else would have given it to 
her?” said Leila, sweetly reproachful 
on behalf of Nance. 

“Her father.” 

“He would have asked questions.” 

“And Chase ?” 

“I suppose she told him it was for 
bills.” 

“Wouldn’t the same story go down 
with the colonel ?” 

“He would have asked to see the bills 
and perhaps debited her allowance. Of 
course he would.” 

“But Chase would give it without 
question ?” 

“Of course he would! He’s so much 
in love.” She fixed her wide eyes, with 
a frank smile ) 

He re 


in them, on Seaton’s face. 
nained immobile. 


e it is easy,” Leila mused, 


1 


eet , 
1 little extra Kindness, 


niceness. A sort of. return, you know.’ 
Seator 
“He 


with a 
so much in love!” 


1 got up rather stiffly. 
ld than 
Leila. 


satished 
“He is 


be more 


said 


wou 


( 


crumb,” 


“How charming!” said Seaton, grim. 
‘Til go. And if I have helped you 
at all, I am glad.” 

“You have 
worried. 


relieved me. I was very 
It seemed like a sword hang- 
Really it did.” 

saying 


Ing over n 
He t 
kindly : 


y own head. 


ok her hand, very 


“You’re very imaginative, you 
women, You haven’t learned to handle 
rough things roughly, either. You 
mustn’t be so easily frightened and wor- 
ried. Good night.” 

Again she uncoiled herself from the 
graceful heap she made on the rug. 
She walked with him to the door. 
There she asked earnestly: 

“You don’t feel I’ve wasted your 
time too unscrupulously? Your pre- 
cious time!” 

“Not at all.” 

“Tt’s impossible to me,” she mur- 
mured, with a helpless shake of the 
head, “to look upon you as a stranger. 
I can never do it. You don’t mind?” 

He answered on a note of gayety: 

“On the contrary, it is something to 
thank my double for. Good night.” 

3ut when he had descended the first 
few stairs, he paused, a hand on the 
banister, and looked back. At the 
doorway of the green-and-amber room, 
feeling his hesitation, she looked back, 
too. 

He sprang up again and reached her 
side. 

“T say,” he said, in a low, authorita- 
tive voice, “if there is any more trou- 
ble with this person, let me know. It 
wants a man to deal with her, and I’d 
do it.” 

“Thank 
Of course, 


How good you are! 
Miss Abbott’s con- 


you. 


without 


I couldn’t let you do anything of 


sent, 
the: kind 

He smiled and swept the small mat- 
ter of Nance’s away with a 
gesture of the hand. 

“Just let me know; that’s all. If I 
were still in England, I could probably 
be of some use.” 

He turned away again, with finality, 
but, impelled by a motive she hardly 
defined, she ran after him. 

“You expect to go to France soon?” 

“T hope so. The sooner, the better.” 

His face was so brave, so young and 
confident with life, so eager beneath 


consent 





its hardness! For a moment a curious 
shame entered the girl’s heart,for her 
little schemes, her little, little hatreds 
and appetites. 

' “Oh!” she breathed. “Oh! You all 
feel that! What are men made of?” 

“Poor stuff, often,” said Seaton, run- 
ning down. “Good night.” 

Not till the door had closed behind 
him did she go back to the sitting room. 
She sat down,- now, in a chair, having 
switched on the lights, and she knitted 
steadily. 

At eleven Mrs. Abbott and her hus- 
band returned from the theater, and 
as she heard their taxi spurt up and 
the front door Leila and 
wended her way bedward. 

She paused, just to speak to Mrs. 
Abbott dutifully, as that lady ascended 
the stairs. 

She said: “I telephoned your mes- 
sage to Mr. Seaton as you asked me. 
And he must have thought you were 
in, for he came in shortly after on his 
way from, or to, somewhere. He 
stayed a few minutes.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Abbott, pouting like 
a spoiled girl. “I am sorry he missed 
me!” 

“He seemed disappointed,” said Leila 
gravely. 


open, rose 


CHAPTER XIV. 


only Leila made plans. Nance 


Not 


made them, to 


m ; them 
out, and pieced them tog , and col 
ored them vividly through the watches 
of many a lon Seaton 
was always their couldn’t 
get away from the haunting of the per- 
petual question. She had _ identified 
him so instantly and luminously with 
her dead, and the obsession would not 
be dispelled. She 


pounds, from what she always patheti- 


x, wakeful night. 


“4 
center. oshe 


wasted precious 


cally called her “little purse,” during 
nervous, stre 
ton treet clairvoyant’s. 

She went to this woman 


ssful afternoons at a Graf- 


the 


with 


spirits, incited by a passionate desire 
to live, ever really—as had been stated 
by some one, somewhere—enter and 
inform other bodies, imposing their per- 
sonality upon the possessed? She got 
hold of all the psychic novels she could 
lay her hands on and read them fever- 
ishly. She made up her mind a hun 
dred times. This had happened, that 
had happened; such phenomena were 
absolutely clearly believable. 

And then again she would meet, in 
her mother’s house, the cool young sol- 
dier; and he would look into her eyes 
with his own, in which no recognition 
lived; he would talk to her more casu- 
ally than any other man in the world 
talked; he would leave her side—she 
burning to keep him—with never a re 
gret. Then explanations, the fallacies 
and wonders, would fall away, and 
hopelessly and helplessly she would be- 
take herself to Grafton Street again, 

In late September, Mrs. Abbott gave 
a dance, a small affair, and early—nine 
till one or two. Among other officers 
of the Eastshires, Seaton was to be 
there. 

Mrs. Abbott called him “Charlie” 
now, and was a mother to him; a young 
and skittish mother with a marked tend- 
to maternal flirtation. Glower- 
Nance watched. could not 

hat another woman should lay 


ble claim, 


ency 


She 


a it hers. 
feverish interest in her 
frock for the dance, ordering a dream 
for which she could not possibly pay 
this quarter, or, probably, next—unless 
she had then married Willie. She 


spent hours choosing and discussing 


. 1 e 
She took a 


and fitting. 

She would dance with Seaton, and 
er danced with him before 

never since— 

She said to herself every day, whet 
she anticipated dancing with Seatom 


» had ne 
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“Blair is dead.” 

Yet always, when she thought about 
her mother’s dance, it was with the 
memory of another in her head. She 
saw that queer and simple and happy 
crowd of exuberant folk in her Aunt 
Nella’s hall; above all, that dance alone, 
to the sound of a man’s singing. A 
thrill ran through her whole body when 
she thought of it. ‘ 

She came in from the last fitting of 
the important dress with the exhausted 
relief of some one who, engrossed in 
ardent preparations, at last puts on the 
finishing touch and stands aside. It 
had occupied most of the afternoon. 
Turning before the long glass with a 
girl on her before her and an 
expert critic of clothes standing by, she 
had first carped, then besought. At 
long last, all was perfect, even to her 
anxious eyes. Tea had been brought 
to her during the fitting, a dainty tray 
such as the popular dressmaker offered 
now and again to a favored few of her 
younger customers. She liked young 
girls, and Nance Abbott was the client 
of whom she was most proud. 

“On two hundred a year,” she would 
whisper to people sometimes, “I turn 
I think. I 
lie awake thinking for her!” 

“She sent Nance forth into her little 
gilt world, an advertisement that paid 
She, too, had 


igerly into every ques 


knees 


that girl out as you see. 


its cost over and over. 


e of expression, of that 


y Nance was free of her 
and weary. Her fires were burning 
her, eating her up. She frail, 
ardent, and great-eyed—a girl over 
whom a more serious mother would 
have pondered and worried. 


was 


Her own mother was busy with her 
own distractions. As Nance moved 
slowly up the staircase, she heard, 


thtough the open drawing-room door, 
the sound of 
breathless sh 


the piano and the tiny, 


iffe of dancing feet. She 


paused on her way up, looked: in, and 
saw Leila at the instrument and her 
mother in Seaton’s arms, dancing the 
fox trot. The young soldier’s eyes 
were gay; boyhood had come back to 
him. And mingled with the light, 
breathless, nearly inaudible shuffle of 
feet, her mother’s rich drawl, half 
laughing, said: 

“Yes, you can dance, Charles. You 
shall have all you ask for. I am a 
chaperon; I am an old, old woman 
What, my dear boy? It is hate- 
ful of me, but I always dance at my 
own parties—and at every one else’s. 
I dance every program through.” 

They had reached the far end of the 
room, and the young man’s reply was 
inaudible to the girl. She stood look- 
ing for a moment. Then they turned, 
and Seaton saw her. She waved her 
hand airily and, turning away, as- 
cended to her room. Her heart was 
hot, and beat stiflingly. She was very 
angry and fierce. 

Throwing herself into a chair, she 
mused : 

“He dances perfectly, as perfectly as 
ever.”” Then she gasped at the conclu- 
sion of her thought. “He dances—as 
well as Blair did,” she said to herself. 
And on that she began to dream of to- 
morrow. 

Her 


dressing for dinner. 


mother came up as she was 


“Charl has gone,” said the lady, 
with the manner of an elder sister mak- 
ing confidences rather than the disaffec- 
tion which a mother of forty-odd 
should feel toward young men of near 
her own daughter’s age. “He’s taking 
life very ponderously, but it doesn’t 
We’re going to dine 

I’m not 
It’s more 


spoil his dancing. 
quite alone to-morrow, love. 
having any one to dinner. 

it?” 

while she ran on 


restful, isn’t 
For a about the 

plans for the next day; then asked: 
“How’s the frock?” 











“perfect, 


said . Nance, 
And yours?” 
“Oh, what does mine matter?’ said 


“Perfect,” 
thanks. 


Mrs. Abbott. “I’m an old lady, a 
chaperon. Some day you'll know what 
it feels like yourself.” But she went 
away with an entire lack of depression 
about the circumstances. 

At noon the next day, Nance tele- 
phoned to Seaton. She planned now, 
carelessly, brazenly, for téte-a-tétes, 
and a dream had entered her head 
during the night. She wanted to get 
him here early, as he—as Blair—had 
come early to Aunt Prospect’s; to take 
him into the empty dance room to show 
him the flowers; to say: 

“IT wonder what the 
Shall we try?” 

They might repeat that scene. And 
if—supposing 

“T don’t think,” she said to herself, 
“that he could—that he would—deceive 
me then. I should know. No two 
anen would sing ‘Mandalay’ just alike.” 

Over the wires she uttered her small 
lie: 

“Mother wants you to come early 
and dine with us, Mr. Seaton. Come— 
oh, about half past seven, I think. Yes, 
quite by half past seven. Good-by.” 

3ut they were to dine at eight. 

To her mother she was deceitful, 


floor’s like? 


just as one jealous woman to another. 
She told her nothing, but she delayed 
her on a dozen trifling pretexts tl 

evening, so that Mrs. Abbott was late 


—it was nearly seven—before she went 


up to dress. And a dance toilet was a 
lengthy business with her. 

Chrysa came to dress her hair at 
seven-fifteen. Oh, they would be well 
occupied till eight. 

A dance toilet was not necessarily a 
long business for Nance, nor need it 
be with any beautiful young girl. She 
hardly paused a 
the disposal of her hair, the donning 
of chiffon upon chiffon. Upon the tick 


of: seven-thirty, she-had slipped down 


econd for survey in 
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to the drawing-room—cleared for the” 
and, standing by the door, lis- 





dance 
tened for Seaton’s coming. 

His ring came almost at once. She 
ran down a step or two and called 
softly to the page: 

“Bentley, if that is Mr. Seaton, you 
must tell Sanders to lay another cover, 
And bring him up to the drawing- 
room. 

She retreated into the big, empty, 
echoing room, where the high polish of 
the floor under blazing light reflected 
her dimly. Pink flowers, showily dis- 
posed, were everywhere. In a recess 
banked with palms were seats for the 
musicians. The balcony, dimly lighted, 
inclosed in its awning, presented its 
heaped treasures of flowers darkly, 
through the opened windows. 

When Seaton came in, the girl was 
standing over there, near the half-lit 
balcony, her white shoulders and arms 
emerging from her impalpable corsage, 
her skirts, like petal upon petal of a 
full flower, short enough to show her 
ankles. Her feet were luxurious in 
little shoes of glistening brocade.’ Her 
pale face, with its young, pink lips 
and big eyes, was turned over her 
shoulder toward the door. She came 
to meet him over the shining floor like 
a creature made of light. 


The young man must have been in- 
human had he not appreciated, if briefly 
only And for a cond she thought 
she saw that which she wanted in his 
eyes. It passed so quickly that she 


I 

could not be sure of it, could not catch 
and keep it even for another moment; 
and, taking her offered hand, he said: 

“It’s kind of Mrs. Abbott to ask me 
to dine. Thank you for the message” 

She replied quite ‘innocently: 

“And I’m afraid you'll have to wait 
just a little. I didn’t know the time 
I thought it was half 
I’m $0 


we were dining. 


past seven, and it is eight. 


sorry.” 
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“Oh, please!” he said. “It doesn’t 
matter. Don’t let me be in the way.” 


“You're not.” 
“Isn’t the lighting of that 
jolly?” he said, moving to 
And she answered, sh@ fost 
a 


on < 


e con- 


“I’m more interes 
SS 


cerned, about the floor.” 

“It looks pretty good.” 

“One never knows until 
sg 

“What a pity we can’t try it!” 

“We could if we had any one to play. 
There’s no band yet.” 

As she spoke, Leila came quietly by 
the open doorway. She, of course, was 
not coming to the dance, and she was 
in morning dress, Casually she looked 
in at the two people and smiled. It 
was Seaton who took a step forward 
and said: 

“Oh, Miss Dobson, good evening. 
Do you know what we were thinking?” 

“How can I?” she replied. 

“That we wished the band 
here.” 

With a little laugh, Leila slipped in 
and took her place at the piano. And 
she said, standing up and looking across 
the top, while her wandering fingers 
found and struck the longing notes 
unerringly : 

“IT should like to see you two waltz 
together. It’s quite old-fashioned now, 
but so p1 And don’t you think 
best This, for 


one ‘tries 


were 


etty. 
the old th ngs are 
ample.” 
It was 
playing. 


“Mandalay” that she 


For a brief second, man and girl 
stood staring at her. Then they looked 
at each other and moved together. As 
for Leila, she dropped down on the 
Piano seat, bent her head till only its 
brown top was visible, and played pas- 
sionately. Seaton swept Nance into 
his arm, and they began to dance. 

As they went down the long room, 
exquisitely in step, he looked intently 
into her white face; her breath came 


' maging: for calm. 


and went sobbingly; against his arm, 
he felt her heart thud. She waited 
for him to say something, some word, 


‘light or grave, that would break the 


dreadful tensity of the effort she was 
When it was nearly 
too much, when she had _ staggered 


_ slightly, almost imperceptibly, against 


his arm, he closed the arm tighter, and 
she heard his voice as from a distance 
saying: 

“You have memories of this ‘Man- 
dalay’ waltz?” 

She started against his arm once 
more and lifted her eyes. His gaze 
struck her like a blow; it was hard, 
inquisitive, with a touch of cynicism, 
a hint of raillery. 

She did not reply, but a little sob 
sounded in her throat. That helped 
her. She was so ashamed to be weak, 
in the face of his coolness, that she 
pulled herself together. Color flashed 
into her cheeks. 

“Why do you ask?’ 
tone as hard as his own. 

“T’m sorry,” said Seaton, still lightly. 
“T asked because I thought you had. 
And I’m so interested in people, women 
especially. They’re a most diverting 
study.” 

She smiled unnaturally, and saw 
Leila watching again across the piano 
top. All her pride, which a moment 
ago she had been willing to lay in dust 
under his feet, was alive. Leila—who 
was watching for her to betray 


, 


she said in a 


knew- 
herself ; he—whether he knew or not— 
was watching for it, too, because he 
found a woman a “diverting study.” 

She shuddered to herself passion- 
ately. Oh, people were cruel, cruel! 

Aloud she said, trying to be con- 
temptuous: 

“Men don’t understand us_ well 
enough to study us. They think they 
do, but we fool them most of the time.” 
She was constrained to dare him and 
longed, now, to hurt him somehow. 

He replied: ‘“You’re more transpar- 
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ent than you think. Women, even the 
hardened, are so emotional, and betray 
themselves easily. I will pay you the 
tribute of calling you hardened, if yee 
like.” wt 

“And add that I betray myself? . 

“T think. I won’t so imperil nfeelf 
It would make you very angry.” 

“Shall we stop?” she asked, another 
sob threatening her throat. “We've 
tried the floor.” 

“One turn more, please.” Then he 
began to sing, in that voice that she 
remembered so well, with the little mad 
lilt in it: 

“Put me somewhere east of Suez, 

Where the best is like the worst, 
Where there ain’t no Ten Commandments, 

And a man can raise a thirst 
Going down to Mandalay, 

Where the flying fishes play— 

Leila played like an angel—no, like 
a fiend. As if she had practiced her 
accomplishment long and carefully on 
the strings of hearts, she played. They 
reversed, in perfect accord, up the mid- 
dle of the long room, toward where the 
balcony offered its half-lit shelter. And 
there, with a sob that would burst from 
her throat, not to be controlled, the girl 
tore herself from Seaton’s arms and 
flew over the threshold of the 
window. She retreated to the 
shade of the palms, where only multi 


cok I ed 


French 
i 
dim 


terns 

fans, ant 

low; hoped that, u 

man would show 
3ut after a moment’s 

which he had turned back to smile and 

say to the watching pianist, “Thanks 

so much, Miss That 

he stepped quietly over the sill 


mercy. 


pause, during 


Dobson. was 
good,” 
after her. 

Without 
her. She 
bows on her 
hands. 

“I’m sorry,” 


looking, she felt him near 
} 1 
a chair, put her el 


and her 


sank into 
knees fac e in her 


she heard him say, with 


a mock in his sympathy. “Your mem 
ory has been too much for you.” 

Bor a while she did not even struggle 
to. ‘Teply. She was hurt and bitter 
again n, He knew; he guessed 
much; he ound her, no doubt, a “di- 
verting. udy. 

_ She. #it*him leaning over, very near 
her. 

“f’m sorry, Miss Abbott. I should 
have stopped dancing when you asked 
me.” 

Still she would not answer, fearful 
of that betrayal if she essayed a word. 
But in the dimness she looked around, 
with a longing to see his face. It was 
bent toward her, intent and searching, 
for its setness and the little 
brisk mustache, it was as the face of 
Blair Cornwell in that recess on the 
stairs at Aunt Nella’s. The occasion 
recalled itself poignantly. There had 
been the man called “Joe” and his part- 
ner. 

“Toe,” Cornwell had said, 
feel a big draft there?” 

Even as Seaton just now—she drew, 
in spite of herself, the parallel—had 
said: “Thanks so much, Miss Dobson. 
That was good.”’ And Leila had slipped 
with a smile—reminiscent of the 
which as much as replied, 
hints very quickly.” 


and save 


“don’t you 


away 
man Joe 
“T can take 

Nance, striving for control, spoke 
She said 


ving- 


din 1 dance again 
She cried: “No! 


said; 


Oh, no! 

“T hope,” he with a mocking 
pretense at bewilderment, “that you will 
be kind enough to give me some dances 
this evening? I’ve not offended too 
badly, have I?” 

“Oh—I will give you one before, and 
one after, supper. I will save them 
for you.” 

‘Thank you very 


had one all to my self, 


And I've 
so fate 


much. 


already 
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WE has been kind. It was my favorite 


waltz, too.” 

“Perhaps—you—have—a 

> also?” 

“Many and delightful ones,” he said, 
with a laugh she did not know, keenly 
as she listened for familiar intonations. 

A little gust of anger rose in her 
heart against his memories many and 
delightful. And yet—the man was not 
hers. 

“Let’s go back to 
room ?” she repeated. 

“Are you quite rested? 
covered ?”’ 

“Recovered 

“How should I know?” he answered 
with humility. He shrugged his shoul- 
ders slightly, and she saw his hard 
smile. 

She rose quickly, and went into the 
great, bare room. He followed. And 
Mrs. Abbott, passing the doorway, 
looked in, saw him, and cried: 

“Why, Charles!” 

They met smilingly. And the girl 
stood by, glowering, yet anxious to pro- 
pitiate her mother. She gave Margot 
Abbott appealing little looks from 
where she stood, slightly drawn aside. 

Mrs. Abbott fathomed the position 
ina glance, and. while she was inclined 

she wasn’t going to give 
She had enough mother- 


She replied to 


memory, 


the drawing- 


Quite re- 


from what?” 


to vexation, 
her girl away 
liness in her for that. 
the appeal of Nance with a look of full 
tinderstanding 


some impatience, and no 
little raille y. 

Seaton was saying, “It was so kind 
of you to send me the message about 
dinner.” 

“We love to have you, dear boy,” 
said she, tucking a hand through his 
arm, 

They descended the stairs together 
fo the dining room, the girl following. 
A little late, Colonel Abbott came down, 
but till he came, Nance made a third. 
Her mother saw to it that she felt that. 


9 
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And the girl chafed and fumed in a 
languid silence, reckoning within her- 
self scornfully: 

“Why, she was forty-six last birth- 
day!” 

All the young hours of the night she 
danced tirelessly, but without elation. 
Two numbers on her program were en- 
gagements red-lettered, standing out 
from the others. They were the two 
dances in which, for the space of ten 
minutes apiece, she could give herself~ 
to Seaton’s arms. 

They were fox trots, syncopated, 
gay. Through them she talked glitter- 
ingly; his response was adequate, no 
more. At the end of the evening, she 
felt like a c@eature bruised by dashing 
herself fitfully against a wall of rock. 
He had betrayed nothing, nothing, un- 
der the fire of her searchlights. 

She had thought, in her silly, fevered 
plans, that if he had anything to give 
up, he would give it after that “Man- 
dalay” waltz. But it had not been 
Seaton who had bared his soul. She 
herself, foolish girl, overconfident, 
overlonging, overripe for surrender to 
all she had once despised, filled with 
her remorse, nervous with her ques- 
tions, trembling with her unspoken 
fear, uncertain with the psychic mys- 
teries into which she had troublously 
delved—she had laid herself as an open 
to his 
Through het 


~ 


cold examination. 
brief and 
with that young and 


be i yk 


tossing 


dreams he 


sang, 
reckless lilt in his voice: 
“Put me somewhere east*of Suez, 
Where the best is like the worst, 
Where there ain't no Ten Commandments, 
And a man can raise a thirst.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


She thought, unaware of Leila’s half 
which had been made to 
Seaton already: 

“Tf I told him everything! 


confidences, 


If I made 


a sort of confession! I can’t go on 
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like this, not telling any one! Not 
halving—bearing everything myself!” 

Chase did not occur to her as a con- 
fidant. She sensed, somehow, the 
quality of his regard for women. To 
pet them when sweet, to punish them 
when naughty—unless very attractively 
naughty—was his unspoken code. She 
had a faint prevision of his hard and 
pitiless horror, the hot and heavy lash- 
ing of his tongue, if she once “gave 
eherself away” to him. Supposing he 
found out the disposal of that hundred 
pounds? And asked questions? And, 
too glad to rid her burden partly in 
confession, supposing she went to his 
arms and told him all? Once or twice 
she had debated this, to reject it with 
shuddering. Willie was a man who 
loved by favor. If a woman pleased 
him, he could love her; if she displeased 
him, he let her know it. He was not 
humble, would never abase himself in 
service. As a confessor, he could not 
be dreamed of. 

But Seaton? 

She followed, with the tenacity of 
one lost, the only ray in her fog. This 
was the ray shown by her visits to the 
clairvoyant in Grafton Street. She 
hugged to her the mischievous thing 
that she wanted to believe, and brooded 
upon it for comfort night and day. 
She met the young soldier often now, 
and every time she met him, she won- 
dered: 

“What will 
your” 
Looking back upon all those months 
which had trailed by since the wreck, 
she found herself amazed at her own 
strength in keeping secret what she 
knew and suffered. A suggestion in 
her mind was that she had been, un- 
consciously, waiting for Seaton’s ap- 
pearance; that the place, the hour, and 
the person themselves, 
and that, subconsciously, had 
known it. Two days after her mother’s 
dance, again she wrote to him. 


you do if—when—I tell 


would reveal 


she 
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She said, this time: 


Dear Mr. Seaton: I am rather, as J 
think you have surmised, in trouble, and 7*) 
want to tell some one about it. Women are 
very weak, you will think. I want to hear 
some man, a strong man—tell me 
what I ought to do. I want some one to 
justify me to myself when he has heard the 
story I have to tell. Men make decisions 
better than women. Can you spare an eve- 
ning? At least, it is only evenings that you 
can spare, | know. I have stalls for the 
Ambassadors’ Theater on Wednesday night, 
I would meet you in the foyer, and after 
we could have supper at my club, perhaps. 
And you could help me. 


one—a 


There was one advantage—a supreme 
one, she thought—in being a woman. 
A man could hardly refuse such a re 
quest if he wanted to; a man couldn't 
rebuff one. True to her expectation, 
he replied. He said: 

Dear Miss Assott: Please consider me 
at your service as far as I can be. It is 
rather a privilege to offer a lady advice, and 
I am vain enough to appreciate it. I shall 
be charmed to meet you at the Ambassadors’ 
Theater at eight. 


He hadn’t written, “But won’t you 

dine with me somewhere?” When she 
read his letter, she half regretted that 
she hadn’t wielded the rightful autoc- 
racy of pretty girls and made it a de 
mand. - 
She met him in the foyer of the the- 
ater, and they sat through a dull, if 
As the curtain fell on each 
act, she thought: 


W ill be 


clever play. 


“Soon it time—soon I must 
begin.” 

The play, if dull, 
therefore, very short. 

In the taxicab, driving toward Albe- 
marle Street, she broached her subject 
tentatively : 

“You must be wondering what I want 
fo tell you.” 

“T await your pleasure,” said Seaton, 
“and if you have meanwhile changed 
your mind, why, perhaps it is all m 
the best interests of prudence.” 

“I haven’t changed my mind, Mr 


seemed to her, 
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Seaton.” She added, with a sharp note 
of urgency, “Don’t let me change it!” 

“But are you afraid? Isn’t it some- 
thing, after .all, that you had better 
keep to yourself ?” 

“No! No!” she cried. 
thing that I must tell some one! 
one safe.” 

“Am I so safe?” 

“You seem to me the safest person 
I have ever met.” 

“Aren't you making some reserva- 
tion?” 

“There was one—— 

“Ah!” said Seaton. “I am flattered 
by this kind feeling you have about 
me.” 

After a little silence, the girl said: 

“I wish you wouldn’t speak like 
that !” 

“How do I speak ?” 

“As if you were mocking me, mock- 
ing everything.” 

“Is it—this 
then °” 

“It’s the most horrible confession a 
woman can ever have had to make.” 

Gravely he asked: 

“Why feel compelled?” 

“It is that or—or madness!” She 
put her hands over her face and sat 
very still. 

Still the young man remained cool, 
aloof. She felt he criticized her words, 


“Tt is some- 
Some 


” 


confession—so serious, 


her gesture, as if he asked himself : 


Is it a 


“Ts she play acting 


post 


“Don’t you exaggerate?” he asked in 
a gentle voice. 

“I wish I did!’ she 
brokenly. “But I don’t think even you 
will say I have exaggerated, when you 
hear.” 


“Why do you say ‘even’ me?” 


said, hurried, 


“Because you’re.so cold, so hard, so 
indifferent, so cynical!’ she exclaimed 
passionately. 
Then he 
it, 
“You mustn’t laugh!” 
“I am sorry.” 


smiled a little. She saw 


“This is tragedy to me.” 

“Farce and tragedy go so often hand 
in hand.” 

“Only to ribald, irreverent people.” 

“T will try very hard to be neither 
ribald nor irreverent.” 

As they swept up Piccadilly, there 
was silence between them. The night 
was heavenly—moon and stars out, the 
wind soft; the girl, wrapped in luxury, 
was lovely. The young man took her 
in with a swift look from head to foot, 
and knew it. 

Her next words were incongruous 
to the life that she represented. She 
said : 

“What a lot of pain there is!” 

“Have you felt it’? said Seaton. 

“Yes, I have felt it.” 

“So have I,” said he. 

She looked at him speculatively, find- 
ing in the dim light the composed line 
of his face. 

“Does it keep you awake at night,” 
she murmured, “and frighten you all 
day—and dog you wherever you go— 
and speak to you and look at you and 
taunt you always?” 

“My God, no!” said he lightly. 

“Then how can you understand ?” 

“T have mastered it,” said Seaton, 
with a ring of pride. 

“IT suppose men are stronger than 
Ww Orme ni.” 

“They have to be.” 
up before the door of 
silver but- 


ib drew 
ub, and a page, with 
winking, ran down the 
open the door. Seaton handed the girl 
out, and they stepped into the hall. He 
handed his cap and stick to a servant, 
but she retained that costly fur coat 
of hers. She said rather forlornly, 
“I’m so cold!” and, indeed, she shiv- 
ered a little. Apprehension and excite- 
ment ran high, chilling her limbs and 


tons steps to 


flushing her cheeks. 

Looking at her attentively, he knew 
it, but he made no sign. He followed 
her into the wide dining room, where 
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a few clubwomen sat, attended, here 
and there, by khaki. The red gleam 
of staff tabs was reminiscent of their 
lunch there, and Nance chose the same 
corner. 

Looking around him with a smile 
tinged by the mockery she feared and 
hated, he said: 

“What a confession! And what a 
penitent! And what a confessional! 
Upholstered very charmingly, with— 
isn’t it?—an Adams ceiling, and the 
floral decorations in red!” 

“Don’t laugh!” she begged. She, too, 
looked around. Her voice came husky. 
“I shan’t confess in here. I couldn’t. 
It’s so light.” 

“Where, then? Or not at all?” 

“I must! I must! In the cab going 
home, I think. That—that’ll be half 
dark.” 

The young soldier grew suddenly 
serious. He looked at her searchingly 
and grimly. And he said in a short 
voice: 

“Believe me, Miss Abbott, a girl 
should think twice—and more—before 
she tells a stranger something that can 
only be said in the dark.” 

“T shall never be able to look on 
you entirely as a stranger.” 

“Some one else said that, too,” he 
replied conversationally. ‘It was Miss 
Dobson. Are you, too, going to claim 
me as an old acquaintance ?’ 

“Did Miss Dobson say that Chen 
she has talked to you about 

“About some fellow she met in Can- 
ada. My double. It must be the same 
man you have spoken of.” 

She ordered supper—consommé and 
deviled chickens’ legs and a half bottle 
of light wine, which he would not 
touch. She kept her fur coat over her 
shoulders, though the room was heated, 
for still that sick coldness attacked her, 
making her hands shake, her words trip 
and hang helplessly on her tongue. She 
drank some of the wine, hoping to dis- 
pel the sensation, but it was too strong. 
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Perhaps nothing short of drunkenness 


would have allayed it, and she was too 
fastidious to touch even the fringes of 
that, with a second glass. 

At last the meal was finished, and 
they were once more outside, being put 
into a cab by the little page in maroon 
livery. As the vehicle swung out of 
Albemarle Street, round the first cor- 
ner, she plunged: 

“Now I will tell you. But, oh, if 
you knew what telling means!” 

Her hands lay white and cold on her 
lap. She thought: 

“Any other man would hold my hand 
if I said that! And—yes, it would 
help, very much.” 

But Seaton replied only: 

“The choice is open to you. To 
tell or not to tell—that is the ques- 
tion!” 

His flippancy stung her to rash an- 
ger. -He had that effect upon her, 
somehow, his imperturbability stirring 
her very deeps. 

“The question has been decided long 
ago,” she said. “I am going to tell 
you—what I have never dared to tell 
any one else—the true story of the 
wreck of the Vesta.” 

“T am all attention,” he said, looking 
before him. 

She was wondering  confusedly 
within herself—harking back to the 
muddled wisdom she had picked up at 
the clairvoyant’s: 

“Surely it will make him remember 
—if he has anything to remember. It 
will bring it all back to him—our love, 
everything. And he will see my re 
morse, see how I’ve suffered.” 

She began: 

“When I went out to Canada last 
winter, to visit some relations, I was 
engaged to Willie Chase. I wanted to 
get away from him, from everything, 


for a while. I didn’t want to be mar- 


ried. Perhaps you men don’t realize 
how a girl can feel about it?” 
She looked to him for his sympathy, 
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watching to see if she hadn’t already 
begun to stir it—that chivalrous mercy 
that woman can usually call forth from 
man. 

“You begin to make me realize,” he 
said casually, “that a woman can be 
very unwilling to pay for the prize 
for which she has made a bid. A man’s 
ethics, of course, provide that he shall 
stand by an offer, once made.” 

“Listen! You shan’t be hard on me. 
I was so miserable when I went out, 
and the life out there was so different 
from what I’d had—so free and happy 

And I met a man—this 
Cornwell.” She stole a 
immobile 
didn’t 
want 


and natural. 
man—Blair 
look at the young soldier’s 
face. “He [- He 

know I was engaged. I didn’t 
him to know. The idea came to me 
suddenly, the first day he was driving 
me in his sleigh, behind the most dar- 
and I took my 
He got—fond 


ling chestnut horse, 
ring off under the rug. 
of me, you know.” 
“And Seaton asked quietly. 
Her leaped. The question 
meant 

“T loved him,” she submitted with 
so different from 
He was splendid! 
was 


you?” 
heart 


passion. “He was 
all the men I’d met! 
We used to skate together. It 
And then my aunt gave a 
dance, and he came early—before the 
rest d danced to that ‘Manda- 


in the hall, ill alone. 


heavenly. 


your! memory 
forget it!” 

faithful ?”’ 
They are! 


I Vel 

“Are women so 

“Oh, they are! 3ut— 
they’re weak! They’re fools! They 
can’t make decisions, and it makes them 
treacherous, when all 
the while they’re 

“Souls of honor ?” 

“What do you mean?” 
I was following 


Won't 


seem, perhaps, 


“I mean nothing. 
out your train of reasoning. 
you go on?” 


‘When we were sitting out, during 
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an interval, he told me he loved me. 
And I let him kiss me.” 

“True to your instincts, you took, 
and he gave.” 

“Oh, I kissed him, too.” 

“That is better,” said the soldier, 
with a low laugh. 

She hurried on uncertainly : 

“The next day, he was going to drive 
me out to see his house. But during 
the night, I’d had time to think, and 
I knew, you see, that I wasn’t fit for 
a farmer’s wife. I couldn’t stand hard- 
ships. I—lI’d never had any sort of 
privations. Of course, life out there 
with him would have been just that to 
Do you understand?” 
You spoke of love.” 

that tone! Love 

well,. I—I— Love didn’t seem 
enough the next morning. Besides, I 
was engaged. After all, there is some 
sort of honor,” she explained weakly. 

“IT must admire you for it. Very 
well.” - , 

“He drove me out to his farm, and 
I wore my ring, and——” She put 
her hands over her face and said flatly, 
finally, “I shall never forget it!” 

“You decided against this impecuni- 
ous chap?” 

She murmured: “What else c-c-could 


girl do?” 


me—privation. 
‘But this love ? 
“Don’t say it in 


“Tam only a man. How can I say?” 
; I’ve repented it 


“No doubt that would be a satisfac- 
ion to the man, if he knew.” 

“T want him to know.” 

“T thought he was dead.” 

“I—I don’t know 

“Ts that all the story?” 

“No. I was going home on the Vesta. 
And, though I didn’t know it, he was 
going, too. He was coming back to 
enlist. He was fine.” She dreamed 
for a moment, and sorrow wiped all 
pettier traces from her pure little face. 
“But as I was traveling first and he 


what to believe.” 











was—was in the steerage, we didn’t 
meet.” 

“The arrangement seems to have 
been suitable, symbolic of your posi- 
tions in life. He retained the_ place 
you had allotted to him.” 

“Don’t! Don’t! Why are you s0 
cruel? Why should you want to be? 
If I had known he was on board 
But as it was, we didn’t meet till the 
Vesta was sinking. Then he came to 
me—found me among all that mad 
crowd. He stayed with me and was 
going to put me in the last boat, when 
—when——” 

“Yes. The story was detailed, as 
you told it, in the newspapers—with- 
out the intrusion of Mr. Cornwell, 
though.” 

“We were alone on the wreck for 
three days.” 

“Tt is nice to think you had a com- 
panion, after all—till you had no use 
for him any longer. Upon my soul, 
life has provided for you pretty well! 
Really most particularly, hasn’t. it?” 

“You_don’t help me.” 

“In what?” 

“In telling you.” 

“T don’t want to spoil the story. It 
is collecting drama. I should like very 
much, though, to hear the end—your 
version of it.” 

“My ‘version?’ I’m going to tell you 
the truth.” 

“Why should you? Are you sam- 
pling new sensations?” 

“IT don’t follow you,” she said, be- 
wildered and wretched. “I want to tell 
you the truth of it all because I’m not 
strong enough to carry it alone. Some 
one else must know, too. And you— 
you—I want you to be that some one. 
During those three days when we were 
together, with not another soul in sight, 
we— You see, we loved each other, 
and death seemed certain. He said we 
vere right out of our course; the wire- 
less had gone; we couldn’t float long, 
anyhow. Everything I'd ever done, this 
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life I’m living now, seemed so small 


Nothing seemed to matter but loving b 


each other till the end.” 

“Provided the end came quickly?” 

“Oh! You are——” : 

“T’m in sympathy with you, follow- 
ing your story with what is called ‘in- 
tuition.’ I’m understanding.” 

“It wasn’t just as you suggest. But, 
with no prospects of life, I could have 
died with him quite—quite gladly. I 
don’t know why. I’m a coward, but 
he helped me so. He was everything 
to me. I promised him—and I meant 
it—that if we were picked up, I'd 
marry him. It wasn’t till almost the 
last half hour that rescue came,” 

“And where is Mr. Cornwell? And 
why is Mr. Chase?” 

“You’re sneering. I thought you'd 
have—have—been decent. Blair Corn- 
well was drowned.” 

“How ?” said Seaton. 

“T asked him——” 

et i 

“T asked him—— You see, when 
I knew I had all life before me once 
more, I felt differently again. I knew 
I’d have to have all the things I’m ac- 
customed to. I couldn’t marry him— 
couldn’t keep my promise. And I knew 
he—after that three days, he’d never 
let me go if he could help it, if once 
he came to England with me. And I 
was frightened and confused, I wasn't 
myself; if I had been, I couldn’t have 
I’ve reproached myself night 
and day since. Life is hell. Always— 
always I see his face— I asked him 
to hide and to stay behind.” 

“Indeed ?” said Seaton softly. 

“Tt was getting dark, and things were 
easy. And I thought—at the moment 
I thought, that is—that he’d be picked 
up by another ship, if he stayed. I 
don’t know what I thought. I just 
acted on a mad impulse. I thought— 





done it. 


if we came back together—— Willie 
And I’d never be able 
I said to him: 


is so jealous. 
to keep it from him. 
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Don’t let them find you with me—if 
you’ve ever loved me,’ I said. And I 
asked him to go away and hide. I 
didn’t want to see his face when I 
asked. I put my hand over my eyes. 
And he—he When I looked up, 
he had gone.” 

Seaton remarked : 
obliging !” 

She spoke breathlessly, 
effort: 

“T called him back. 
Blair !’”’ 

“What? 
surly dog ‘i 

She was beside herself, and struck 
at him like a wild and furious child. 
The instant after, shame overwhelmed 
her. But he had caught and now held 
her angry hand. 

She panted: “TI called and called. 
Then they came. But I daren’t say 
anything, in case he’d jumped over. 
Then they would have said to me, ‘Why 
did he jump over just when rescue 
3ésides, I fainted.” 
women!” 


“How extremely 
after great 
I called, ‘Blair! 


The 


And didn’t he come? 


had come?’ 
“The luck of 
“When I recovered, 1 was on the 
other ship, and I tried to begin telling 
them that they must go back and look 
when I heard the explosion. They had 
blown up the wreck. It seems: they 
always do.” 
Her teeth chattered. 
I floating 


la rily. 


hulks 
d Seaton almost 


ive derelict 
gation.” 
° talk! 
hasn’t it been any good, my telling you 
all this ?” 
“What good did you think it would 
do?” 
“I hoped somehow to ease myself 


—_— 


to navi 


a ingel 
| Oh, 


don’t make small 


“That goes without saying.” 
“I wanted you to tell me, as a man, 


what I—if there’s anything I ought to 
do—if there’s anything I can do.” 

“You want me, as a man, to tell you 
what I think about this story ?” 


“Y-y-yes, please.” Then, overcome 
by the purpose in the face he turned 
toward her, she closed her eyes, leaned 


* back, tugged her hand from his, and 


moaned faintly: “No. P-p-please 
don’t!” 

She felt his hands on her shoulders, 
coming under her opened coat. They 
gripped her flesh cruelly and drew her 
forward till her face was near his own. 

“Look at me!” said he. 

She opened her eyes and looked, and 
began to cry like a child. But, un- 
appeased, he said: 

“You have -told me the worst, the 
meanest, the wickedest and ugliest story 
that ever disgraced a woman! You are 
rotten right*through! You are lower 
than the honest woman of the streets! 
You commit murder with white hands, 
and are manicured next day to remove 
the stain! If you have done all that 
you say you have done, you are the 
damnedest thing that ever lived!” 

She shook so helplessly that she’ 
would have fallen against him, had not 
his hands held her off, grasping her 
shoulders. 

“T don’t want to live!” she wailed. 

“It seems inevitable,” said Seaton, 
“that, with your type of life before 
you, will cumber the world for 


a great many years longer.” 


you 


Strongly, if without violence, he put 
her back into the corner, to which, a 
had from 


minute before, she shrunk 
him. 

“My God!” he uttered. “I want to 
wash my hands after touching you!” 

For a brief moment or two, the only 
sound in the cab was her sobbing. 
Then, suddenly checking, bracing her- 
self, she spoke as if from abandonment: 
than 
me, 


“You might have done more 
that. I want hold 
kiss me, comfort me for just a moment 
or two. I want a human touch, all 
pity. I don’t want you to make love 


to me—though a little while ago I did 


some one to 
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—but I want If you could be 
kind to me for just a very little while?” 

She stretched out her hand, but he 
put it away from him. 

“Tt’s a good thing you’re engaged,” 
he said. “No doubt you could get all 
the comfort you want outside, but it’s 
really better for a woman not to be 
promiscuous over these things. You'd 
better go to the legitimate fount of 
supply.” 

Again she sobbed. 
the window and said: 

“We're nearly there. 
together.” 

Fumbling mechanically, from sheer 
habit, in her vanity bag, she clutched 
her tiny powder puff. He watched 
and saw what she was about. Without 
a smile, he produced a small electric 
flash light. 

“Where’s that little bit of looking- 
glass women carry?” he asked and, 


He looked from 


Pull yourself 


bending forward, found it in the pocket 


of the bag. He held it, rayed by his 
flash light, while she dabbed at her 
face with a hand that trembled and, 
with a curious, defiant look at him, 
drew a lip stick over her pale lips. 

“You’d do that on the scaffold,” he 
replied, answering her look. 

She put the toys away again shakily, 
and the cab slowed. With a note of 
command, Seaton said: 

“Now, do you hear me? You'll go 
straight in and have a stiff brandy and 
soda. Mind, you’re to do it!” 

Too weary for reply, she alighted and 
went stumbling up the steps. The cab 
waited, and when her ring had been 


answered, Seaton saluted and drove y 


away again. She went upstairs, and 
would have made straight for her room 
and solitude, had not the door of the 
green-and-amber room been ajar, and 
her mother’s and Willie’s voices issu- 
ant therefrom. 

Her mother called: “Nance!” 

3efore she could enter, she was con- 
fronted by Willie, who had leaped up 
to meet her. He took her hand, kissed 
it, and drew her in; and Mrs. Abbott, 
with a murmured excuse, went out. 

“We've been talRing about you, dar- 
ling,” said Chase. 

“Have you?” 

“Yes, little ghost. You want some 
one to look after you.” 

She went to his arms suddenfy for 
the human touch, but when she had it, 
it was not of the quality she craved. 
It was male, brazen, and she knew 
of what they had been talking. 

Submissive to an influence that still 
wrapped her about, though she had left 
Seaton’s presence, she said: 

“Willie, please ring. I’m tired; I’m 
faint. I’m going to have a brandy and 
soda.” 

“At your age, a brandy and soda! 
My hat, what are girls coming to?” he 
half laughed. 

“T’m faint. Get it for me, Willie.” 

He ordered it then in haste, and she 
wry mouth, 
felt it steal, 
along her veins. 

“I know what you were talking of,” 
she whispered. “I'll marry you in a 
month from now.” 


sipped it, at first with a 


then more avidly as she 


life-giving, 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 
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The Almighty Dollar 


By Elmore Elliott Peake 


only a boy can yearn. How 

much that is only the boy him- 
self and one other knows. The other 
is his mother. And on this blazing 
afternoon, with the cicadas  shrilling 
overhead in the leafy canopies of the 
maples, antry renewed his appeal for 
perhaps the twentieth time. 
. Then it was that Alicia Pettigrew, 
bracing her soul for the hateful task, 
very tactfully and gently revealed to 
her son that she and his father could 
not buy him a pony because they were 
poor. 

“Why, mother, aren’t we as rich as 
the Norcrosses?” he demanded, lifting 
a pair of amazed blue eyes from his 
seat at her feet. 

Te Vintae ® 


nickname. ‘My 


B’ NTRY yearned for a pony as 


“Bantry” was only a 
Norcross is a banker 
makes four or thou- 

Your father is a 
salary is only one 
And food and clothes 
‘ a great deal now 
—much more than they used to.” 

She dropped her eyes, unconsciously 
no doubt, to her best afternoon summer 
gown, immaculate as a lily’s chalice and 
falling in lovely lines from her still 
girlish figure, but weathering its third 
season, alas, and bearing many a cun- 
ningly concealed darn. 

“Your father and I would be very 
happy—almost as happy as you—if you 


year. 
Minister, and ] 


thousand a year. 


and eve ything cost 


could have a pony,” she continued sym- 
pathetically. “It hurts us that we can’t 
buy you one. But it would cost twenty- 
five dollars, and seven or eight dollars 
more for a saddle and bridle. That’s 
almost half as much as your father 
earns in a month.” 

They were comrades, these two, as 
well as mother and son; and when he 
found no answer, but sat motionless, 
with flushed cheeks and fixed, brooding 
eyes, she laid her hand softly upon his 
waving, tawny hair, with a pang in her 
heart for the necessity of invading his 
shining isles of illusion with the grim 
armada of truth. 

“You understand 
you?” she ventured. 

“Yes. I wouldn’t have a pony if we 
had to go without he 
answered, in a hard little voice 
that!” she protested. 

“Or if father had to go without books 
or you without new dresses,” he per- 
sisted bitterly. “I wish I could quit 
school and work in the knitting factory. 
The bobbin boys make three dollars a 
week.” 

“But you must get an education.” 

“What good is father’s education if 
he only makes a thousand dollars a 
year? Why, the dyers in the knitting 
factory make six dollars a day. And 
the other night Old Man Callahan, the 
head dyer, couldn’t solve one of Ulick’s 
arithmetic problems.” 


how it is, don’t 


things to eat, 


“Oh, not 
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“Mr. Callahan, 
mother corrected. 

After she had hoisted her blue sun- 
shade and left for the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society, Bantry lay 
down on his back in the grass and idly 
watched the glint of gossamer insect 
wings about him. Presently a trio of 
turkey buzzards—mere dots in the vast 
vault of blue flecked with snowy shreds 
of cloud—circled into his field of vision. 
He had always associated these em- 
pyrean navigators with far-away, mys- 
terious. places, and suddenly a lump 
came into his throat. A poor boy would 
have small chance, when he grew up, 
of journeying to such lands. 

“Mother,” said he that evening, “will 
you let me and ‘Stub’ Hatch sell ice 
cream out at the rifle range when the 
soldiers come? I want to earn my own 
money to buy a pony.” 

“T fear it will take a long time, 
dearie.” 

“T don’t care how long it takes,” he 
answered stubbornly. “i’m going to 
show Brian Norcross that I’m just as 
good as he is and can have a pony, too, 
even if his father is richer than mine.” 

The mother’s lips parted with a quick 
intaké of breath, but she stayed her 
startled words of protest. It was too 
big a subject to open at bedtime. So, 
just because she was one of those 
r torget 


you mean,” his 


thrice-blessed women who neve 
the little girls 1 to be. sh 


they used to be e prom- 
ised to speak to his father about his 


plan. 

The Reverend Homer Pettigrew, fif- 
teen years the senior of his wife, was 
a tall, lean man of an atrabilious cast, 
with thought-fogged eyes and an over- 
long forelock of gray-black hair which 
was carefully trained to fall across his 
brow in impassioned bursts ‘of oratory. 

“They won't sell twenty cents’ 
worth,” was his laconic comment. “ No- 
body will buy sloppy ice cream from a 
couple of dirty-fisted boys.” 

“You and I could each buy a dish— 
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or several dishes, for that matters 
couldn’t we? 
friends to do likewise, if I guaranteed 
the decoction to be of my own make?” 

She seldom opposed his decisions, but 
she now spoke in the very qutiet tone 
which meant more, he had learned, than 
many people’s very loud tones. 

“We could,” he admitted in a man- 
ner which implied, “if we would.” He 
drew on the warm study gown which 
she had quilted for him the first Christ- 
mas after their marriage, and added, 
“And we will, if we can get out there 
before they tire of the game.” 


II. 


By ten o’clock of the day after the 
arrival of the regiment of militia, with 
a troop of cavalry and a battery of ar- 
tillery, the boys set off for the camp 
grounds; drawing Bantry’s red wagon, 
which contained a freezer of cream, a 
dozen of Alicia’s second-best saucers, 
a dozen teaspoons, a sewing table fora 
stand, and, neatly pinned up in napkins, 
lunches for two. 

It was a mile to the grounds, and the 
sun was hot. The best sites along the 
road on either side of the big arched 
gateway were already occupied by lunch 
counters, booths, cane stands, wheels of 
fortune, doll racks, and striking ma- 
chines, so that the lads were forced to 
business on a bank that imparted 
More- 


a perilous slope to their table. 
over, the proprietor of the next booth 
—a dark-skinned, piratical-looking fel- 
low who smoked cigarettes continually 
and had ice-cream cones and waffles for 
sale—watched the preliminaries of his 
competitors with hostile eyes, and finally 
demanded hoarsely: 

“Youse kids gotta license?” 

“No, sir; and we don’t need to have 
one,” answered Bantry promptly. “This 


is outside the city limits.” 
There was no swagger in his vous 
but the swart one subsided, and Stub 
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grinned with malicious triumph. It was “Never—never any ice cream, I sup- 
just this elusive quality in Bantry which _ pose,” he ventured. 
held Stub’s unswerving allegiance. For “Well, yes, sometimes—on a jaunt 
a Sunday-school boy who never swore, _ like this.” a 
smoked, fibbed, fought, or played mar- “I’ve got some ice cream for sale,” +. 


bles for keeps, and always said “sir” or *. continued Bantry more hopefully, “and 
“ma’'am’’ to his elders, Bantry had a_ I wondered if I could speak to the gen- 
poise which Stub, though he had never eral about it, so he could recommend it = 
heard of the word, never ceased to ad-_ to his soldiers.” ¥" 
mire. “Sure you could,” returned the sen- x3 
































| Yet in mere physical prowess and try cheerfully. “There he is now, bt 
: dare-deviltry, Stub was incomparably talkin’ to them two ladies, and it would ¥ 
, superior to Bantry, refusing no chal- be a fine time to strike him, for they wed 
4 lenge to somersault from a spring- say he’s picked one of ’em out to mother * 
board, hold his eyes open under water, his motherless bairns.” 
suck a raw egg, climb for a hawk’s It required a nudge from one of the 
nest, or lick any kid in the gas-house ladies to make Colonel Coughlin cgn- 
gang caught outside his purlieus. scious of the pair of wistful blue eyes 
e Trade proved dull. No drills being fixed upon him, from a respectful dis- 
h scheduled for this, the first day, few tance. 
i sightseers appeared. By three o'clock, “What is it, sonny?” he then asked. ~ a 
P the youthful venders had sold one dish “If you please, sir, another boy and 
I of cream to an old Irishwoman and_ I have got some ice cream for sale out- 
a consumed four themselves, not count- ‘Side. It’s nice and clean, for my mother 
8; ing sundry tablespoonfuls gobbled by made it, and we don’t use a saucer but 
a Stub when Bantry’s back was turned. once till we can take it back home and 
S, “I wish all them soldiers would have it washed.’ I thought maybe you 
loosen up and buy a dish apiece,” com- would teil your soldiers to come to our y 
he plained Stub, gazing at the tented city stand when they want ice cream. We 
he on the other side of the six-foot woven- aven’t sold very much and we're going 
ed wire fence. “By cracky, we’d make mark it down to a nickel a dish.” 
ch some monev—huh ?” He flushed as one of the ladies mur- 
of The observation set Bantrv to think- ™ured something about a cherub. 
ni ing; and a few minutes later, after “T'll do that, certainly,” answered the 
to screwing up his courage, he approached colonel cordially. “And if these ladies 
ed the sentry at the gate. will join me, I'll have a dish myself 
a “Can you answer any questions, right shel } 
: sir?” he asked, with a quickened pulse. Bantry eagerly pointed out his pues 
el- REIN RRS, Cora er of business and then darted ahead. 
lly Idi . ayy Ss . eee we “Three Customers!” he cried breath- 
for = al with a wink at a bystander. lessly to Stub, in his excitement not no- 3 
his Will you please tell me if soldiers ticing the latter’s spasmodic swallowing , 
lly ety ed to eat anything besides and hasty replacing of the freezer lid. “4 
oie tack and coffee? “It’s the general arid two ladies, and vata 
Now and then they throw us a he’s going to tell all his soldiers about ee 
ave chunk of sowbelly—in times of peace.” ys.” His hand trembled as he heaped 
his Bantry was not familiar with this ar- the saucers. : 
ticle of diet, but it sounded far from _ “Splendid!’ pronounced the colonel, << 
ice, luxurious and made his next question after tasting the cream. “These big 
tub seem almost frivolous. dishes are worth fifteen cents apiece, 






































and that’s what I’ll pay. Hereafter you 
must make them smaller and charge ten 
cents.” 

One of the ladies whispered some- 
thing in his ear, and he added: 

“To make it easier for my men to 
buy this good stuff, I’m going to grant 
you boys a special privilege and let you 
place your stand inside the grounds. 
So pack up and follow me.” 

They packed up in a jiffy and, under 
the colonel’s directions, trundled their 
wagon to a shady spot at the end of a 
long street of tents. 

“Now,” he continued, “when your 
dishes are soiled, take them to that cook 
tent, and the man inside will wash them 
for you, in good hot suds, just as nicely 
as mother could. When you go home, 
leave your outfit here. It will be per- 
fectly safe. Another thing: in my opin- 
ion, you boys will do a rushing business 
to-morrow in this location. I would 
suggest that you order a five-gallon 
freezer of cream from Schuman, and 
I’ll have our commissary wagon bring 
it out in the morning.” 

“Good God, general!” exclaimed 
Stub, who still let slip an oath now 
and then, in spite of a pronounced im- 
provement under the coaching of Alicia 
Pettigrew, his Sunday-school teacher. 
“Schuman charges a dollar a gallon for 


his cream!” 
The colonel « 
“What of it: \t that, you'll make 
a profit of a dollar and a half a gallon 
Bantry’s mother can’t make 
Her freezer 


huckled 


or more. 
cream in five-gallon lots. 
isn’t big enough. And if it was, it 
wouldn’t be fair to work her so hard.” 

The boys eyed each other with sup- 
pressed excitement. This development 
of their business to’the point of buying 
from Schuman was startling. 

“We haven’t the five dollars, gen- 
eral,” said Bantry finally, “and my fa- 
ther wouldn’t want me to have the 
cream charged.” 

“Suppose I lend you the five,” sug- 


Ainslee’s 


gested the officer, drawing a hand ‘ut 


of currency from the pocket of his blaew 


trousers. 

Stub’s black eyes glittered at the 
sight, but Bantry still had his misgivy- 
ings. 

“If we didn’t sell the cream, sir, we 
couldn’t pay you back, and my father 
wouldn’t like that, either.” 

The colonel hesitated, thinking of his 
own two small boys, back home in Cin- 
cinnati. 

“See here, Bantry! We'll wait and 
see how this batch of cream sells. If 
it’s all gone by five o’clock, which will 
be time for you to go home, I think 
you would be justified in accepting my 
offer. If your father thinks otherwise, 
you can return the money in_ the 
morning. 

The boys hadn’t long to wait. In 
spite of their grim trade, the soldiers 
betrayed a keen tooth for ice cream, 
and by a little after four, the freezer 
was empty. When the colonel appeared, 
Bantry accepted the proffered loan. 

Supper was on the table when he 
reached home. At the end of his ac» 
count of the day’s doings, his mother’s 
cheek was almost as flushed as his own. 
But he waited for his father’s comment. 

“You have done very well,” said that 
worthy. “But you must repay the loan 
just as soon as you have taken in suf- 
ficient money. And remember to call 
Mr. Coughlin ‘colonel,’ not ‘general.’” 

“Yes, sir,”. assented the boy dutr 
fully. “I meant to pay him back to- 
morrow.” 

Later, when Bantry was in bed, Pet- 
tigrew added to his wife: 

“This Coughlin is one of the most 
corrupt politicians in Cincinnati. They 
say he masquerades in the national 
guard for the votes it commands.” 

“I’m sure he can’t be wholly bad, 
if he loves a child.” 

“No. Few men are. Of course he 
meant it in all kindness, but I’m sorry 
he slated Foster for the rédle of For 
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“tnatus. It will fill his head with false 
notions of his money-making capacity.” 

“Money making is an easier thing, 
jn some ways, for a boy than for a man, 


isn't it? I think Foster proved his ca- 


pacity, in his own sphere, by capturing 
Colonel Coughlin’s fancy, just as legiti- 
mately as a man might prove his ca- 
pacity, in a man’s sphere, by some other 


art. 

“That’s one way of looking at it, I 
suppose,” answered Pettigrew, turning 
to his place in Bishop Foster’s “‘Objec- 
tions to Calvinism,” which he was using 
as a textbook for his next sermon. 


If. 


The colonel’s prediction came true. 
After the morning drill, when the sol- 
diers were hot and thirsty, the firm of 
Pettigrew & Hatch drove a tremendous 
business. At four o’clock, there was 
another rush, and half an hour later, 
the boys were scraping the bottom of 
the can with the self-emptying dippers 
which Old Man Schuman had furnished 
with the cream. After squeezing out 
the last dish, and repaying Colonel 
Coughlin’s five dollars, and laying aside 
five more for the next day’s stock, the 
cigar-box till contained over four dol- 
lars 
your banker,” sug- 
of the thim 


ible 


“Better let me be 
gested the 


.) 
t€ 


lonel, thinking 
rige sill cal 1uestior gen 
who infested the road between camp 
Stub w ilent, for he had planned 
to buy some cartridges that very night 
for his rusty .22-caliber revolver and 
start the target practice which, he 
hoped, would fit him for the army. But 
Bantry felt constrained to accept the 
offer. 

That night he said: 

“Mother, do you think I ought to 
divide even with Stub?” 

“Aren’t you partners ?” 

“Yes. But I furnished 


the wagon 


and the table and the dishes—and the 
cream the first day, which gave us our 
start.” 

“You furnished them! Where do I 
come in? And your father, who bought 
the table and the dishes and the wagon? 
You see, your start goes further back 
than you thought. Had your venture 
not been such a success, and had you 
made, say, only a dollar—which is more 
than you would have made except 
for Colonel Coughlin’s kindness—you 
wouldn’t have hesitated about dividing 
even with Stub, would you?” 

“No, ma’am,” he answered, with a 
flush. “But he doesn’t need as much 
money as I do, for he isn’t going to 
buy a pony. Besides, he hogs the cream 
every chance he gets, and lets me do all 
the work.” 

“That’s because he doesn’t know any 
better. His mother has never taught 
him that doing his share of the work 
is manly. Nor has she taught him _self- 
restraint, or he wouldn’t ‘hog’ the cream 
—which is not a very pretty word. But 
you must remember that he seldom 
tastes ice cream, while you have it 
often. Do you like Stub as much as 
you used to?” 

“Why, yes,” he answered. 

But it was plain to her that the idol 
was tottering on its pedestal. This was 
a consummation for which she had de- 
voutly hoped, very recently, for Stub 
was not an ideal playmate. Yet she 
now wondered, with a little pain in her 
breast, if the change were due to her 
revelation of the difference between 
rich and poor; if her son looked down 
upon Stub because he fancied that 
Brian Norcross looked down upon Fos- 
ter Pettigrew. 


IV. 


It was grand to run a stand upon the 
camp ground, even when business was 
dull, for you could always listen to the 
crackle of the rifles on the range or the 
thunderous reports of the guns of Bat- 
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tery B, and watch the flash of bayonet 
and saber in the company drills, and 
yearn for the time when you would be 
big enough to have a part in it all. 

On the fourth day, in the sham battle, 
the boys saw a new kind of fighting. 
From the belt of each soldier hung a 
small, short-handled spade; and after 
the charge, under a terrific fusilade of 
rifles and cannon, the soldiers dropped 
to the ground and began to dig like 
moles with these spades, until soon each 
lay concealed in a little pit, with only 
a pile of loose dirt to mark where he 
had been. 

At five o’clock an officer on 
back, with a megaphone, announced to 
the spectators that there would be an 
armistice of three hours. Bantry, who 
was not allowed to remain out alone 
So late, was able to see the conclusion 
of the battle only because his father and 
mother, and nearly everybody else in 
Harrodstown, came out to see it. 

Searchlights swept the field. Rifles 
cracked here and there. Big guns det- 
onated at intervals, with lurid belch- 
ings of flame. Then men from the am- 
bulance corps, as Mrs. Pettigrew ex- 
plained, sallied forth with folded 
stretchers to gather up the wounded. 
But they did not walk. They crawled 
upon their hands and like the 
Indians Bantry had seen in moving pic 
d then, at the crack 
irpshooter’s rifle, one of them 
and lie still. 

It was a weird, grisly scene. 
slipped his hand into his mother’s; and, 
though Stub would have scorned such 
a namby-pamby act, his face, when 
flicked by the restless searchlights, was 
puckered and drawn with awe. 

“Why, explained 
indignantly. 
had a truce at night, in war, to allow 
each side to pick up the soldiers that 


horse- 


knees, 


tures; and now a1 


of a sh 
would roll over 


Bantry 


mother !” santry 


“T thought they always 


were hurt.” 


“They used to,” she answered 


gravely, “but they don’t any mor 
least in Europe.” 

“Man reverting to the tiger!” exe 
claimed the Reverend Pettigrew, with 
an emotion rare in him. 

“But the soldiers with the stretchers 
haven’t any guns,” persisted the boy, 
“It isn’t fair to shoot them.” 

“In modern war, my son,” said his 
father, “fair and unfair are forgotten 
words.” 

“The thing to remember, Foster,” 
added his mother softly, “is that it re 
quires the noblest kind of courage for 
these men, without arms, to expose 
themselves to death in order to rescue 
their fallen comrades.” 

But the boy needed no coaching to 
grasp this lesson. The scene scorched 
itself upon his memory. Those ghostly 
stretcher-bearers, staggering under their 
pitiful burdens, now swallowed by the 
murk of night, now spectrally illumir 
nated by the cruel, Cyclopean eyes of 
the searchlights, were at once marvel- 
ously pathetic and inspiring to’ him 
Their glory dimmed that of the troop- 
ers who had thundered about the field 
so valiantly in the afternoon, and that 
of the sweating, powder-stained crew 
serving the big guns that spewed fire, 
and man-eating hail. 


V. 

On the last day of the encampment, 
when Mrs. Pettigrew drove out to the 
grounds behind Old Top to help the 
boys pack up, Colonel Coughlin, with 
a profound bow, turned over to her 4a 
sackful of money. She counted it= 
forty-six dollars and some cents—and 
divided it evenly between the two elated 
boys. She then surprised each of them 
with the gift of a savings bank. 

Stub, by this time, had decided that 
he wanted a bicycle more than anything 
else in the world, and Bantry, of course, 
The consumr 


still yearned for a pony. 
mation of these desires would leave 
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them both penniless; but Mrs. Petti- 
grew thought the savings-bank experi- 
ment worth while, and she shrewdly 
Sugmented it, when they got back to 
town, by escorting the boys to the First 
National Bank and having their money 
changed into quarters, which made a 
fine, cheerful tinkling as they fell, one 
by one, through the receiving slot. 
‘Bantry’s share of the proceeds was 
not quite enough to buy a pony and 
equipment, but his mother intimated 
that the balance would be forthcoming. 
So the next day he and Stub walked 
out to Galbraith’s farm to choose a 
pony. Mr. Galbraith, who had been 
primed for their coming by Mr. Petti- 
grew, over the phone, advised Bantry 
to defer his selection until the arrival 
of'a carload of smaller ponies, in about 
six weeks. But he offered to show the 
boys his present herd, in a near-by field. 
To Bantry’s surprise, Stub squatted 
on a stone, on the sunny side of the 
barn, and said he would wait for them. 
When Bantry and the farmer returned, 
he was asleep. He yawned all the way 
home, talked little, and declined Ban- 
try’s offer to accompany him to Stone’s 
hardware store and look at bicycles. 
That night he had a chill. Bantry found 
him still in bed at ten o’clock the next 
morning, and the doctor whom Mrs. 
Pettigrew summoned pronounced him 
fever 


suffering con- 


from typhoid 
robably, by drinking from an 


‘ 
old well on tl 


le camp grounds. 

For three weeks, Stub balanced be- 
tween life and death. Every morning 
at ten and every afternoon at six, the 
doctor appeared, medicine case in hand, 
and entered the front door of the 
weatherbeaten shanty without knock- 
ing. Mrs. Hatch’s idle tubs went to 
staves in the sun. The boys who played 
ball in front of the house moved up 
the street a couple of blocks. The city 
marshal ordered the hammering on a 
neighboring warehouse to be stopped. 
One Sunday the Reverend Pettigrew. 


publicly prayed for the stricken lad. 
Stub’s Sunday-school class—of which 
he was a very irregular attendant in 
the summertime—clubbed their nickels 
and pennies to buy him some flowers. 

It was the first time the grim spec- 
ter had ever come close to Bantry’s life. 
To him death had been very vague—a 
mysterious Presence which spirited 
very old people away from their chim- 
ney corners, usually in the night, but 
whose summons, for himself and com- 
panions, was yet unthinkable zons away. 
That this presence should now be hover- 
ing over Stub’s bed was astounding, an 
unbelievable thing. Yet it must be be- 
lieved, for Bantry’s mother, after hear- 
ing his prayers one evéning, told him 
that Stub might not, probably would 
not, get well; and her eyes filled with 
tears. 

Bantry’s own eyes remained dry, but 
he asked very soberly: 

“Tf he dies, will he go to heaven?” 

Heaven and hell, in the parsonage, 
were very definite places. 

“Why, yes.” 

“Even when he swears and chews to- 
bacco and plays cards ?” 

“Yes. He hasn’t had a fair chance 
to learn how wrong these things are. 
One reason why your father and I have 
allowed you to play with him was our 
hope that you might teach him things 
he wouldn’t learn at home. I don’t 
mean to say,” she added after a pause, 
“that using tobacco or swearing or play- 
ing cards would ever keep anybody out 
of heaven.” 

“The evangelist that was here said 
so.” 

“That was his idea. It isn’t mine.” 

He laid his head on her knee, and 
for some time his eyes swam with 
thought. 

“How does anybody know, mother, 
what does keep people out of heaven? 
Nobody knows where a person goes 
after he dies, do they—except spiritual- 


>) 


ists! 
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Alicia always dreaded this line of 
catechising. 

“Nobody hears from the dead, even 
Spiritualists. But the Bible tells us 
something about what constitutes a 
heavenly inheritance. And we instinc- 
tively know the difference between a 
good man and a bad one.” 

“Would you call Stub’s father bad?” 

“It is certainly bad to get drunk.” 

“Do you believe he’ll go to hell when 
he dies?” 

“Why, I—I should hate to think so.” 

“Even when he’s a drunkard?” de- 
manded the boy. 

“Yes. He may have 
hard not to be a drunkard. 
has. But his father was 
him. He has had both inheritance and 
environment to contend with. Now I 


fought very 
I think he 


one before 


think you had better run up to bed.” 


VI. 


Stub, however, finally came up out 
of the dark valley. When he began to 
develop an appetite, Bantry was dis- 
patched across the alley once or twice 
a day with delicacies in a plate or bowl, 
under a white napkin. And one morn- 
ing Mrs. Hatch asked him in to see 
Stub. 

Bantry had eagerly looked forward 
to this event, and had pictured Stub 
singing out salutation. 
But when Bantry edged softly into the 
Stub said not a 


some jocular 


darkened room, word. 
His eyes looked twice as big and black 
as usual. His hands were waxy and 
terribly thin, and his wasted body made 
scarcely a swell in the coverlid. 

For a moment the two chums stared 
at each other like strangers. But finally 
a faint, piping voice that paused on each 
word came from the bed: 

“I’m — glad—you—come—to—see— 
me.” 

Then weakness closed his eyes, and 
Bantry, choking back a sob, slipped 
from the room. 


A week later, Stub was dressed 


the first time, and when Bantry camer 


over, he crawled out like a sick kittem 
to a sunny spot at the back door, wheré 
he stood supporting himself with his 
hands against the wall. He looked very 
solemn; so Bantry, with an idea of cre- 
ating a diversion, snapped off a cap 
pistol. To his amazement, Stub fell to 
the ground, all in a tremble, and began 
to cry. 

How had the mighty fallen! Stub 
owned a real revolver which he kept hid 
in the woodshed, and could hit a tin 
can three times out of five—if the can 
were big enough and near enough. Yet 
a cap pistol had unnerved him. And 
a few days later, when he found a dry 
remnant of plug tobacco in his pocket 
and put it in his mouth, he quickly grew 
sick and faint. 

One day Bantry found him on the 
back steps with his savings bank in his 
lap. 

“Feel how heavy it is!” said Stub, 
with a hint of the old-time gleam in his 
eyes. “When I feel tired, I just think 
about my new bicycle and it makes me 
Her steel spokes’ll shine like 
silver. She'll have a headlight like an 
auto’s, so I can ride in the dark; and 


rested. 


some time, when I’m strong again, I'm 
to make a century run in a day 
and git i” 

Mrs 


goin’ 
a gold medal fer it. 
Hatch, bent 
htened up a1 
1 Mr. Hatch, 


and was now chop- 


over a near-by tub, 
d entered 
was 


the house; who 


still keeping sober 
ping wood, laid down his ax and walked 
around the house. A day or two later, 
almost the same thing happened again. 
It seemed as if Stub’s parents couldn't 
bear to hear him talk about his bicyele, 
which, of course, tremendously puzzled 
Bantry. But one afternoon, when Stub 
was taking his nap, just like a baby, and 
Bantry was waiting for him to wake, 
Mrs. Hatch cleared up the mystery. 
“We can’t stand his talk, you se& 
because he ain’t goin’ to have any bi 


ba 
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‘eycle,” said she, dabbing her wet eyes age back yard, with the querulous, in- 
* with the corner of her apron. “With _ sistent,cries of a brood of young orioles 
" me nussin’ him all alone, I had to give above impinging upon his ears. It 
up my washin’s; and Mr. Hatch, what was an irritating, dismal sound, in his 
with settin’ up nights, couldn’t do no present mood. Yet it was nothing com- 
work to speak of. So we had to use _ pared with the piercing wail which he 
up Artie’s money for knickknacks and momentarily expected to float across 
medicine—yes, and for food for me and __ the alley—such a wail, he pictured it, 
Mr. Hatch.” as a man mortally stricken on the bat- 
“But not one penny of it fer licker,” tlefield might emit. 
youchsafed Mr. Hatch solemnly. 
santry stood paralyzed. VII 
:; ; , > ‘ 
“But his bank is full of money. It’s 
as heavy as mine.” ' This thought carried him back to the 
“Iron washers, sonny,” answered Mr. night of the sham battle, and the mem- 
Hatch miserably, while Mrs. Hatch bers of the ambulance corps moving 
sobbed aloud. “Every time I took a_ across the dark, horrific field, unarmed 
quarter out, I put a washer in. You and unarmored, shrinking from the 
see, there was no tellin’ when the little merciless eyes of the searchlights and 
skeesicks would want to hold his bank, the rain of deadly missiles. He re- 
even when he was that delirious you called, too, his mother’s words to the 
wouldn’t think he’d know a bank from effect that these men, succoring their 
a flatiron. Me and his maw skassly fallen comrades, were the bravest of the 
know what to do. He’s likely to take brave. 
it in his head any day now to open Was not Stub a fallen comrade? 
his bank to play with his money— And if he, Bantry, had the mettle of a 
though I’ve hid the screw driver. And _ soldier, such as he had highly resolved 
when he sees them iron washers instid to be, was not this the chance to show 
of good money, the shock will like it? 
enough throw him into a relapse. He The thought struck him with the 
can’t stand nothin’ yet, nohow.” blinding, stunning crash with which a 
Bantry could almost feel the pallor shell might have exploded under those 
in his cheeks. He had dreamed of stretcher bearers had that battle been 
ponies enough, only to have them van-_ real instead of sham. For a moment 
ish when he woke, to form a fair no- he swayed dizzily. Then, as the grim 


1 


is condition He changed his mind about him, like the tentacles of some 


tion of the shock Stub would suffer in  choice—sacrifice or cowardice ?—closed 
} + 


about waiting for Stub to wake. Stub terrifying monster, he grew panicky 
might open his bank that very after- and fled into the house, seeking his 
noon, and Bantry had no desire to be mother, just as he used to do, as a very 
present when that catastrophe hap- little fellow, when a big dog appeared 
pened. So, though he had a guilty feel- in the yard. 
ing that Mr. and Mrs. Hatch were ex- Yet when he found his mother in the 
pecting some assurance of sympathy, kitchen, rolling out sweet yellow dough 
he slipped away without a word, trou- for cookies, something sealed his lips. 
bled by an uncomfortable hollowness This wa® not the act of a soldier. She 
in his stomach which was anything but might assure him, as he had hopcd, that 
hunger, such a sacrifice was unnecessary. But 
For perhaps a quarter of an hour, it would be either because she was a 
he sat under the big elm in the parson- woman and not a soldier or because she 
10 








And he would rather die 


pitied him. 
than be pitied. 


Moreover, 
So he stole 


There was no 
there was no time to lose. 
up to his little room with its sloping 
ceiling and dormer windows, and drew 
his darling bank from its hiding place 
on a slat of his bed, and passed stealth- 
ily out by way of the front stairs, so 
as to avoid his mother. And to avoid 
Stub, who by this time would probably 
be sitting on the bench outside the sum- 
mer kitchen, soaking up the sunlight 
which he craved like food, he went 
around the block instead of cross lots. 

The coast was clear, and he swiftly 


escape. 


crossed the threshold of the shabby lit- 
tle house, into what by courtesy was 
called the parlor. Neither of the elder 
Hatches appeared to have moved since 
his withdrawal, but still sat in gloomy 
silence. 

“Here’s my bank!” he burst out. “I 
want Stub to have my money, but I 
don’t want you ever to tell him. Don’t 
stop to change the money! Give me 
his bank! It’s just like mine, and he 
won't know the difference.” 

“Why—why, Foster Pettigrew!” 
gasped Mrs. Hatch. “Did your mammy 
say you could do this?” 

“No. It’s my money and I don’t 
have to ask her. And [ don’t want you 
ever to tell her, either.” 


Hatch, who had darted into the bed- 
room, returned with Stub’s bank. Ban- 
try exchanged his own for it, and with- 


out another word ran out of the door. 
When he reached his room again, he 
threw himself upon the bed and began 
to sob—noiselessly, through  gritted 
teeth, so that his mother below might 
not hear. But presently, remembering 
that he was a soldier, he slipped to his 
knees—prayer was an easy and familiar 
thing in the parsonage—an@ prayed 
earnestly that he might never be so 
weak again as to cry over the brave 
deed he had done. 

At dinner his mother scrutinized his 
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flushed face, but said nothing. Cert 
fine reserves were maintained betweemm 
them. But while she was washing 
the dishes, Mrs. Hatch appeared. 

“And I didn’t like to go against the 
honey boy’s wish by tellin’ you this 
Mrs. Pettigrew,” she concluded, with 
a sniffle. “But we can’t keep the money 
without your consent, cruel hard as it 
will be on Artie when he finds his own 
money is spent.” 

“Of course you have my consent,” 
answered Alicia from a tight throat, 
And after a moment—for it took a mo- 
ment to make sure of her voice—she 
added: “It’s money, to do 
with as he pleases, just as he told you, 
Certainly he couldn’t devote it to a no- 
bler purpose. And’—a huskiness again 
overtook her voice—‘“‘and you must not 
let him know you told me or he'll not 
soon forgive you. Of course he will 
tell me himself, in his own good time.” 

Her lips now frankly quivered, and ° 
Mrs. Hatch, with a fresh burst of tears, 
whimpered sympathetically : 

“T know you’re that proud of him, 
ma’am, you can’t control your feelin’s.” 

Mrs. Hatch was scarcely down the 
back steps before. Alicia sprang up- 
stairs with an agility reminiscent of her 
tomboy days on the farm, burst into the 
study—though it was a household law 
Pettigrew’s work 








Foster’s 


that the Reverend 
should be interrupted only in case of 
and ‘poured the astonishing 
ale into her husband’s ears 

“Now come with me!” she 
manded, fumbling in his typewriter 
drawer for a screw driver. 

She led the way to Bantry’s room, 
dropped to the floor, drew the bank 
from its niche on the slat, loosened the 
screw that held the slide in the bottom, 
and let a flood of iron washers clatter 
into her lap. At the same time, a f 
of tears poured down her cheeks. 

“Does it look as if his money making 
had corrupted him?” she demanded, al 
most fiercely, just as you may have see 


emergency 
> é 


com- 
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a midget in feathers who has been 
crowned with motherhood dart at a 
marauding jay. 
“It does not,” declared Pettigrew. 
“And what are we going to do about 


“We are going to buy him a pony 
if I have to preach in my old frock 
coat five years longer!” he answered 
with spirit, laying his’ hand upon her 
coppery hair. 


“Even at the risk of inoculating him 
with the illusion that sacrifice brings 
a material reward ?” 

But now her fierceness had melted 
and she was smiling through her tears, 
as the sun shines through a summer 
shower. 

“Even at that risk,” he announced, 
and, bending low, he pressed one of his 
too infrequent kisses upon her fore- 
head. 


TO YOUTH 


SK me not how old I am— 
Let your question be, “How young?” 

Age is but a mumbling sham, 

Subject for a gossip’s tongue. 
Shall the number of my years 

Make me solemn, slow, or lame, 
If beyond me still appears 

Gladness Youth alone may claim? 


What care I how long the score 
Of the seasons past may be? 
Not till I can hope no more 


Shall my 


bovhood slip 


from me, 


Years may make the foolish old, 


Birthdays weigh upon the 


weak ; 


Youth shall not slip from my hold 
Ere I -reach the goal I seek. 


Why believe the years? 


They lie! 


Age is not a string of days, 
But the echo of a sigh * 

Born where Fancy never plays! 
Youth, to thee my best salaam, 

Still to thee my song is sung. 


Ask me not 


how 
Let your question be, 


old I am— 
“How young?” 


S. E. Kiser. 





YMAN BLATZ sat among his 
H pickles and embalmed fish, his 
odoriferous cheeses and staple 
groceries, a crouched, dejected object. 
His delicatessen business was not pay+ 
ing. Not for lack of customers; his 
shop was usually crowded, with corpu- 
lent Jewish ladies rustling silks and 
claiming credit, or Christian folk buy- 
ing heavily—with promises. And in 
the meantime, his creditors were press- 
ing down heavily upon him. The Jew- 
ish credit meant nothing to them, still 
less the Christian promises. They were 
not easy, like Hyman Blatz, nor mild- 
spoken and hesitant, with melancholy, 
servile eyes. They were out for the 
ducats, and they got them—or some- 
thing happened. 

Hyman Blatz sighed heavily. 
little talonlike hands shuffled a 
greasy bills over and over, nervously, 
spasmodically. He was alone in his 
shop, and his lips moved. 

“Five hundret dollars,” he muttered. 
“T gotta have thet. Pleese God—five 
hundret dollars—enythink—I will give 


enythink for thet!” 


His 


few 


Tears streamed from his despairing 
eyes. He sniffed in his nose, and 
rubbed it fiercely to a flagrant red. If 
he could not meet the bills, if he could 
not appease the hawk-eyed creditors, 
the little hard-won shop must go. He 
must go—Rosa must go—and Sylvester 
—Sylvy, his baby. ; 

Hyman Blatz didn’t know anything 
about an_ ideal. He would have 
shrugged his spindle shoulders at the 
But if he had known, Sylvester 
All the fierce fam- 
Hebraic 


word. 
would have been it. 
ily love that- is exclusively 


By Gladys Hall 


Blatz felt for Sylvester. He shone in 


. the Jew’s sordid, money-driven life tike 


unto a gleaming grail. He made of ita 
thing radiantly worth while, a thing to 
strive for, a thing of dignity and pur 
pose. Even his love for Rosa, his wife, 
seemed to fade, then to shine forth 
again, triumphant, in the skinny body 
of his son. He did not see the racial 
nose, the protrusive eyes, the shambling 
gait, the lean, picked-bird body of the 
child. He saw his only son. And he 
yearned over him with all the good and 
all the little great that was in him, with 
a hunger that was unconquerable, with 
a tenderness that was a mother’s anda 
father’s and something, perhaps, of 
God’s. 

He went to tabernacle when he was 
harassed and achingly weary, that 
Sylvy might have before him a right 
eous man. He gave good measure and 
overweight though it bled him, that 
none might point an accusing finger at 
the papa of Sylvy Blatz. He minded 
his manners and his speech, that, when 
the city claimed Sylvy and turned forth 
edition. the old 
edition might not be cause for shame. 

He did not realize all this concretely. 
He would not in the least have undet- 
stood.had he been told. He only knew, 
and only cared, that affluence meant 
Sylvy’s toothless smile, and debt his 
whiny cry. 

He bent over on his stool and spat 
carefully into the receptacle designed 
for that purpose. He was not the new 
edition; he was very much the old— 
product of the sweat shop, of abortive 
schooling, of dire poverty. He had not 
the faintest idea what to do in his pres 


the astonishing -new 





The Way of the Sybil 


ent crisis. The sharpness of his race 
in matters of money had been crushed 
to a jelly within his oppressed soul, as 
had all other things, save only his love 
for his son. 

Suddenly he had an illuminating idea. 
Around the corner on a side street, up 
four flights of anciently carpeted, evil- 
smelling stairs, in a musty flat, there 
dwelt a fortune teller, an awesome lady, 
with monumental hair and _ earrings, 
who held the keys to Past, Present, and 
Future in her stodgy fist. She had told 
Minna Feldstein about the death of her 
beau, even to the words the rabbi would 
say over his corpse. She had told Mrs. 
Goodman that her husband would cer- 
tainly fail in business some time within 
the next decade. He hadn’t failed yet, 
but according to the prehistoric Good- 
man account, the failure was imminent. 
She had prophesied much in the neigh- 
borhood, and her fame had gone before 
her. She could tell him about the five 
hundred dollars. She could tell him 
whether it loomed anywhere at all in 
his dingy future, and how he might best 
go-about securing-it. She could lift the 
aching pressure from his brain and 
raise the burden of debt from his 
skimpy shoulders. 

He jammed on his too small hat and 
siammed the shop door recklessly. 

The sibyl was alone, and without any 
expectation of being otherwise, judging 
the past gk 


1 kimono that 


pro- 


exuded an un 


trom ries of 
col cealed her massive 


\nd_ she 


portions 


sybilistic aroma of garlic and cheap 


beer. But she was very impressive. 
Her hair was as monumental as ever, 
and the earrings swung and shone bar- 
barically. And she beamed upon Hy- 
man Blatz, who shivered and broke out 
into gooseflesh and fingered his too 
small headpiece frantically, 

She seated herself upon a red plush 
sola and held out a hand, purple and 
green recently brass 
rings, 


from removed 
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“IT come to know—I come to know 
——” began Hyman quaveringly. 

The sybil raised her palm. 

“Mek a wish what you want,” she 
groaned. 

“Five hundret dollars,” click-clacked 
Blatz between his teeth, “‘for mine debts 
—end—mine—mine boy.” He rubbed 
his stubbly chin and appealed with his 
eyes. 

The sybil seemed to come to earth, 
She gave Blatz an appraising glance. 
Here, she cogitated, was a sensible man, 

“Is it thet you wish most of eny- 
think?” she.demanded, pulling her ki- 
mono over her ample bust. “Is it thet 
you come to esk?” 


, 


Blatz groaned. 

“More then all the earth, lady!” he 
declaimed. “All thet I have I give for 
thet! For thet money no price is high 
enough = 

“You shall hev it!” pronounced the 
sibyl, and her voice was like unto, the 
voice of the oracle. “Fifty cents— 
pleese.” 

Blatz groaned again, and doled out 
the sum in tiny coins. Then he grabbed 
for his hat and stumbled forth from 
the fetid smell of the flat. 

The sun greeted him with a blind- 
The buildings seemed like 
through which he 

His spirits soared 


ing glare. 
triumph arches 
marched, a victor. 
and spread out like the pinions of huge 
birds—like liberated things. She had 
said what had They were 
free! Free from the threatening, im- 
placable men—free from the burdens 
that ground their faces into the dirt! 
Help was coming—for him and for 
Rosa—and for their baby. D 
Sylvy should wear now the swell 
clothes. He should have good food and 
grow plump and rosy. He should go 
to the best schools and for as long as 
he pleased. He should go to college, 
and be a great man. Now that these 
grim debts were to be removed, he 


she said. 
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would start again. This time there 
should be no failure. Sylvy’s future 
would be a masterpiece built on the lov- 
ing labors of his father. Rosa and he 
would close the shop on Sundays if 
they pleased. Now and then they would 
go to the movies of nights. Sylvy 
would like that. It always harked back 
to him—to the boy, Sylvy. 

There was a great crowd in front 
of his shop. His heart beat with a sud- 
den, startled joy. The day of miracles 
had not yet passed, or another one had 
*dawned. They were customers, no 
doubt—customers waiting to buy with 
good, hard cash. Even at a distance, 
he saw that there were many strangers. 
This, then, was the way of the sibyl’s 
answer. He threw up his head again. 
His mouth curved in a proud little 





smile. It was good to be a success— 
and. the father of a family 
What was the matter with them? 


Why were they looking toward him 
with compassion and mutterings? Why 
did they elbow and shake their heads 


so? Why were some of the women 
sobbing? And why, above all, was 
Sammy  Balinsky screaming so? 





- Sammy, Sylvy’s little playmate 
He shoved his way through the sway- 
ing crowd. In his ears was a sound 
like the rushing of many waters, and 
through the roar he heard detached ex- 


clamations that polka-dotted his com- 
prehension grotesquely: ‘Oh, poor 


“That’s the 
“God, ain’t it 


man!” “Get the rabbi.” 
mother screaming so.” 
fierce?” 
On the 
crumpled, 


counter of the shop lay a 
broken little heap. It had, 
in some ghastly, impossible way, the 
frail outline of Sylvester. Some one 
was drawing a piece of flour sacking 
over a smeared and twisted face. Back 
in the rooms behind the shop, a woman 
was moaning and shrieking and shriek- 


owen cae oan a 
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ing and moaning, like Rachel wail 
for her children. 

Suddenly his poor, befuddled bran 
cleared. Realization came cruel 
poignantly, sharply. He sprang for 
ward like a defrauded animal and fel 
over the pitiful remains, clawing the 
concealing cloth away, madly kissing 
the-still little face. 

“Speak with me, Sylvy!” he choked 
and sobbed. ‘Don’t be dead, beby! 
Don’t be dead! Speak with papa! Qi, 
Sylvy, mine beby—mine beby——” 


The delicatessen shop of the Blatz’s 
was darkened as for the Christian Sun- 
day. <A few flies buzzed over the ex- 
posed edibles. On a high stool behind 
the pie case Hyman Blatz crouched and 
rubbed his cold hands together. The 
door opened unceremoniously, and a 
man walked briskly down the length 
of the shop. He stopped before Blatz. 
The Jew raised his dull eyes and 
blinked at him. He did not speak. 

“Mr. Blatz,” said the intruder breez- 
ily, “the driver of the truck that killed 
your little boy last week was really,in 
no way responsible. It was pure care- 
lessness on the part of the child. How- 
ever, you are fortunate in that you are 
dealing with a scrupulously honorable 
firm—a firm not without sympathies. 
They wish me to compensate you to the 
extent of five hundred dollars. You are 
clearing us of any further 


to sign this, 
Here is the money in cash. 


indemnity. 


Five hundred dollars. Your signature 
here. Thank you. Good day, Mr 
Blatz.” 

The door slammed to.  Blatz 


crouched lower and rocked to and fro 
like a soul in torment. His chilly hands 
pawed the bills. His bluish lips moved. 
His face sickened. 

“Oi,” he moaned softly, 


” 


Sylvy 


—Sylvy—— 


































R. SILSBY drove Anne to the 


station. This pleased Doctor 

Webster, who liked Mr. Silsby 
and disliked riding in Middleburg trol- 
leys, especially with Sunday’s two ser- 
mons still unwritten; it pleased Mrs. 
Webster, who also liked Mr. Silsby, and 
who, between her duties as minister’s 
wife, found time to indulge in the spec- 
ulative meditations of the normal 
mother ; it pleased Anne, who liked Mr. 
Silsby, too, and who was in a high state 
of excitement and eager to start. Since 
Mr. Silsby volunteered the service, it 
is legitimate to assume that he also was 
pleased. 

He discussed church affairs soberly 
during the drive, his eyes on the road. 
Anne answered mechanically, watching 
his face with curious eyes, in which a 
gleam of impatience might have been 
visible, if Mr. Silsby could have re- 
moved his own glance from the road. 
Outwardly, Mr. Silsby satisfied Anne’s 
exigent tastes splendidly. He was a lit- 
tle taller than she, and his shoulders 
were wide and erect; he had a look of 
being naturally groomed; he wore his 
clothes very well indeed, and they were 
quite nice clothes to begiy’ with. When 
he laughed, his voice was pleasant, and 
his teeth flashed very white against a 
persistent sunburn. But he was ter- 
ribly shy, Anne knew. 
him for almost a year, 


She had known 
and he still ad- 
dressed her primly as “Miss Webster,” 
without having once attempted a more 
And yet, by a num- 


intimate footing. 


Ann Strikes an 


Average 


By Hugh Kahler 


Author of “Like Rosie,” “Reggie,” etc. 
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ber of subtle feminine deductions, she 
was aware that he liked her. If he 
had measured up to his exasperating 
surface, Anne would have liked him 
very much more than she did. 

Her excitement grew as they stood 
on the platform, waiting for the inevi- 
tably late train. Her eyes glowed and 
her cheeks, even in the uncertain light 
of the niggardly bulbs, had more than 
their usual color. Mr. Silsby eyed her 
with a certain wistfulness, she thought, 
though the light did not make for accu- 
racy in the interpretation of facial ex- 
pression. 

“You’re keen on going, aren’t you?” 
He looked envious, Anne thought. She 
nodded, wondering what he would say 
if he knew. How it would appal him! 
“It’s a great experience,” he continued. 
“T know how it will inspire you, Miss 
Webster—all the biggest men in the 
church, speaking from the same plat- 
form. I envy you.” 

Anne smiled. He wouldn’t envy her 
if he guessed what was in her mind. 
He’d be horrified. It was too bad that 
he—he wasn’t different. Anne really 
liked him. But twenty-two years of an 
enlightening contact with the mechan- 
ical side of goodness which a clergy- 
man’s daughter cannot escape had made 
her véry sure that forty or fifty more 
like them would not satisfy. She was 
dutiful in her observances by force of 
habit. The compelling force of opin- 
ion which surrounds a minister’s family 
had made it second nature for her to 
> 











speak and act as a minister’s daughter 
was supposed to do. She could indulge 
in none of the long list of things that 
the church banned, and in none of a 
much longer one that individual preju- 
dices frowned upon. Dancing, cards, 
the theater—these were anathema, of 
course. But because Mrs. Grimp dis- 
approved violently of display in dress, 
Anne wore drab, colorless things that 
she hated ; because old Miss Fish, whose 
money gave her a loud voice in affairs 
of the parish, was outspoken against 
anything smacking of the stage, Anne 
had repressed a talent for imitative reci- 
tations that would have given her an 
invaluable outlet for her youthful 
spirits. 

And the “musts” were worse than 
the “mustn’ts.” Every service de- 
manded Anne’s presence; every church 
organization required her zealous sup- 
port. She sang in the choir, she taught 
in the Sunday school, she led the 
League meetings, she sewed in the 
Women’s Guild and served coffee and 
ice cream endlessly at interminable so- 
cials. And now she was delegate to 
the national assembly at Longbury 
Branch, her fare and expenses paid out 
of the League treasury. She knew what 
to expect, and the idea of being envied 
the experience by Mr. Silsby amused 
her. 

“You'll tell us all about it in your 
report,” he went on. “I—I shall be 
eager to hear it.” 

Anne laughed. 

“Don’t expect too much,” she warned 
him. “I’m not good at reports. You'll 
get statistics.” 

“Inspiring statistics,” he amended. 

The train muttered in the distance. 
He helped her on board, retaining her 
hand in his for a barely perceptible 
instant as she stood on the lowest step. 
She breathed with relief as the wheels 
moved. The sense of escape was very 
strong in her. 

She went to Longbury Branch. She 
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had a club-fare ticket which made? 
necessary. She registered her name 
and mingled, obtrusively, with her fek™ 
low delegates, many of them familiar 
from earlier conventions. But she wag 
not present when Doctor Jameson 
opened the first session. She was not 
present during any part of that or of 
any subsequent session. There were 
four hundred delegates on hand. One 
more or less made no difference. And 
Longbury Branch was less than an hour 
from New York. And Agatha Pierce 
had an extra bed in her stuffy little 
studio apartment on  Thirty-fourth 
Street. Anne felt that she had earned 
a vacation. She got it. The conven 
tion was to last five days. And Anne 
had reached the point at which five days 
of Manhattan were infinitely to be pre- 
ferred to a cycle of Middleburg—or of 
Longbury Branch, for that matter. 

She brushed Agatha’s .program fe 
lentlessly aside. 

“Don’t worry, Aggie. You won't 
have to show me the Aquarium nor yet 
Grant’s Tomb, and I’m not going to see 
even the outside of a museum if I know 
it in time to look the other way. I’m 
not going to any meetings or libraries 
or concerts. I’m taking a vacation from 
my profession—which is being good. 
For the time being, if I’m good, it’s to 
be merely incidental. I’m engaged ina 
praiseworthy endeavor to cultivate as 
much of the world and the flesh and 
the devil as can be managed in a hun 
dred and twenty hours. What can we 
do to-night ?” 

“Pinch me!” commanded the de 
lighted Aggie. “This can’t be real! ‘Are 
you my cousin, the cemetery trustee, OF 
a ringer?” 

“You've hit it. George Ade told you 
the whole story in that fable. You'll 
have trouble keeping up, Aggie. You're 
nothing but a dissolute New Yorker, 
and I’m a minister’s daughter from 
Middleburg, Indiana. Hold tight!” — 

Aggie Pierce knew half a dozen amr 
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able bachelors. They were nice boys, 
all jousting with fortune like Aggie her- 
self, and all more or less used to the 
miracle of being in New York. With- 
out the stimulus of a special reason, 
they would never have thought of doing 
the city as, under Anne’s determined 
leadership, they proceeded to do it. 
They weren’t sporty young men, and 
they had to be on time at their desks 
in the morning, but they liked Agatha 
Pierce and they liked Anne Webster, 
too—in spite of her troublesome aver- 
sion to sitting still for more than twenty 
minutes at a time. They did their best 
to amuse her as she elected to be 
amused. Two of them provided a very 
frothy musical comedy for the first 
evening’s delectation, and, quickened by 
Anne’s enthusiasm, ran to a very mod- 
est little supper later. 

Anne slept late and spent a delirious 
afternoon in the stores while Aggie 
wrote her daily half column in Park 
Row. 

That evening there was dinner—with 
the fascinating inclusion of claret, free 
—in a dingy Italian restaurant on 
Twenty-sixth Street, another musical 
comedy, and not only supper, but a 
taxi back to the studio at midnight. 

Anne loved it. Aggie suppressed a 
tendency to yawn, but did nobly, though 
she refused to lie awake to talk it over 
through what remained of the night. 
Anne was vaguely disappointed in Ag- 
gie And her 


disappointment grew 
when Aggie flatly refused to go with 
her on the third evening, though it was 
exciting to have two men to herself 
and to experiment, cautiously, with a 
queer-tasting drink that looked exactly 
like lemonade, but wasn’t in the least 
like it. 

They went to a dance place, instead 
of the theater. It was a low-ceiled, 
stuffy room, with lath trellis work 
tacked to the walls and ceiling, with 
imitation vines climbing over it, and 
pendant clusters of purple-glass grapes 
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serving as shades for electric lights. 
An orchestra of perspiring Ethiopians 
tootled and banged, and waiters scut- 
tled agilely between close-set tables 
which fringed a cleared space for 
dancing. 

Anne watched it with avid interest, 


at first. It was thrilling to contemplate 
gilded, flaunting vice at such close 
range. But a little of it sufficed. She 


was beginning to suspect a certain hol- 
lowness in the pretensions of pleasure. 
They did not look happy—any of these 
people. The women were tired, and 
the men bored; they did not exude even 
an appearance of the gayety she had 
been led to expect of those who trod 
the down-slanting primrose path. They 
slouched in their chairs, glumly, except 
for those who bought merriment by the 
bottle and whose loud, heavy voices 
were even less inspiriting than the de- 
pressed silence of the sober ones. 

Anne began to be bored herself. She 
glanced about her for inspiration. A 
tall, pallid-haired woman at a near-by 
table lighted a cigarette. Anne’s eyes 
widened. She stared, fascinated. Tom 
Searles, one of her escorts, drew a 
paper package of Morganas and ex- 
tracted one, listlessly. Anne held out 
her hand. 

“After you, please.” 

He lifted his brows, shrugged, prof- 
fered the packet. She puffed clumsily, 
trying to keep the acrid smoke out of 
her eyes. It was another hollow sham, 
she decided. Searles, for the tenth 
time, suggested dancing. She shook her 
head, without explaining that she did 
not know how to do one of the steps. 
Dancing was probably as big a fraud 
as the other things. She almost re- 
gretted Longbury Branch and the in- 
ocuous conversation of the delegates. 

Something made her think of ‘Mr, 
Silsby—“Jim,” she called him mentally, 
dissociating his identity from the for- 
mal prefix for the first time—and she 
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looked up to find his eyes fastened on 
hers. Her heart skipped a beat. The 
cigarette sent up a blue wisp from her 
fingers, so that the smoke clouded her 
fascinated vision, distorting Silsby’s 
face into a weird, accusing caricature. 
A kind of cold terror paralyzed her. 
Found out! Caught! And by Jim 
Silsby—of all men! Just when she had 
discovered that there was nothing in it 
all! He’d never understand. He'd 
seen her smoking, drinking, in public. 
It did not occur to her that his pres- 
ence would require explanation, too. 
She sat quite still, staring at him 
through the smoky room. He rose ab- 
ruptly, and she saw that he was coming 
toward her. She felt as if she could 
not bear to meet him here, with Searles 
and Lane to listen. She got to her feet 
unsteadily. 
. “Excuse me. I see some one I know.” 
She moved to meet Silsby, heedless 
of their amazement. She met him half- 


way, and the look in his eyes puzzled 


bewildered ‘her, even as relief 
surged up in her. For he looked ex- 
actly as she felt. He was here, wasn’t 
he? Then he—then he couldn’t be the 
stiffly sober man she had thought him. 


her, 


“Why didn’t you tell me, Anne? F 
thought “s ‘S 

“So did I!” 
“You were so—so awfully good 

“T was trying to make you think go, 
If I’d guessed you—you went in for 
this Why, I’ve been a year trying 
to make up my mind to stick it through 
a lifetime. Anne——” 

“Yes ?” , 

“Let’s get out of this. You don't 
like it. “You don’t belong—here.” 

“Nor you.” 

They moved toward the door. The 
night was like a great cloak of noble 
velvet, smeared and stained with un- 
clean colored lights. A taxicab drew 
toward the curb. She hesitated. 

“T’ll take you home, Anne.” He 
laughed. “We—we’ll strike an average, 
I guess. We'll be good, but not too 
good, and bad, but not too——” 

Anne laughed. 

“Silly! Don’t you see that we're ex- 
actly that right now? All we've got to 
do is to be—ourselves.” 

“No,” he said, as the cab swung into 
the traffic, “each other’s.” 

“It’s the same thing,” 
softly. 


She laughed a little 7 


” 


said Anne 





AVING disposed of the Young 
H Person last month, I now have 
a sad mission to perform. Two 

of the stanchest patrons of the theater 
as an institution have been swept from 
the world of make-believe as thoroughly 
as if they had never existed, and their 
places have never been filled. Of course 
I refer to the once delectable supports 
known as the Gallery God and the Mat- 
inée Girl. With the former I never had 
any very well-established sympathy—he 
was noisy, obstreperous, and addicted 
to large and indigestible doses of melo- 
With the latter, however, I was 
always in harmony. She made such a 
beautiful picture in her spectacular 
clothes, munched caramels, 
sipped delicately flavored ice-cream 
sodas, and reveled in joyous actors, who 
becoming garbs, and in 


drama. 


as she 


always wore 
pellucid actresses, who had an innocu- 
ous The Matinée Girl 
almost too nice to be real. There was a 
mythical charm about her that endeared 
her to all. 

Where is the Matinée Girl to-day? 
3efore she vanished, what happened to 
her? Did she marry, and live happily 
ever after? Or did she deteriorate into 
a Tired Business Woman? Or did she 
“die of a rose in aromatic pain?” Yes, 
I think she died in that way. I hope so. 
It seems like a fitting end to a saccha- 
rine career. 

The sweet memory of the Matinée 


“appeal.’ was 


By 


ALAN DALE 


Girl occurred to me, in poignant regret, 
as I noted a recent effort to revive her 
as an institution—rather a cruel and ir- 
reverent effort. When the “elegantly 
formed” and ultralithe young actor 
known as Lou Tellegen appeared in our 
theater, in a play entitled “Blind 
Youth,” his purveyors actually an- 
nounced him, in flaring advertisement, 
as the “matinée idol de luxe.” This sin- 
ister attempt to reinstate the poor de- 
parted Matinée Girl, with her ancient, 
appreciative power of selection, made 
me gasp at its sheer audacity, and there 
has been no slightest indication that it 
met with any success. 

The Matinée Girl was no admirer of 
Greek gods and all that sort of thing. 
There was nothing in the least classical 
about her taste. She used to. favor 
straight-limbed, well-voiced, and “gen- 
tlemanly” the modern 
brand. I remember that her principal 
joys were actors such as William Faver- 
sham and James K. Hackett, and ac- 
tresses of the stamp of Ethel Barry- 
more and Maude Adams. No matter 
what these artists played, the Matinée 
Girl was always there, with her caramel 
mind and her ice-cream-soda disposi- 
tion. She was an ardent supporter of 
the theater from her own point of view, 
and it was a pleasure to cater to her, 

Gradually—very gradually—she dis- 
appeared. Hero worship’ evidently 
palled upon her, and she became sophis- 


artists of most 
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ticated. To-day, the well-tailored young 
woman who views our plays in order 
to select those that her parents and rela- 
tives may see with all discretion, and 
who discovers that the matinée actor 
has grown subtle and self-satisfied and 
obtrusive and preachy, is something 
completely different from the ingenuous 
Matinée Girl of other days. 

Poor Mr. Lou Tellegen, posing as a 
“matinée idol de luxe”—in the old days 
they were all “de luxe,” whatever that 
may be—found that he was politely 
asked to make good on his dramatic 
merits and on those of his play, which 
was very unlike the famous “Prisoner 
of Zenda” species of romance. More- 
over, Mr. Lou Tellegen was actually 
advertised as a husband, the lawfully 
wedded lord of Miss Geraldine Farrar 
—a fatal mistake. The Matinée Girl 
loved her heroes for themselves and not 
for their families. To watch a matinée 
idol and note that an applauding wife 
sat in a stage box to encourage him was 
not the idea at all. There was no mys- 
tery about Mr. Lou Tellegen, and that 
was the fatal obstacle to his appearance 
as a “matinée idol de luxe.’”’ Moreover, 
“de luxe” sounds horrible. It reminds 
one of the ladies who wear diamonds in 
the early morn. 

“Blind Youth” was a very bad play 
indeed; not that this would have mat- 
tered in the old régime. It was the 
actor, and not the play, with the Mat 
inée Girl. You see, when she lived, the 
illusion of the theater still existed. 
believed in the purple realms of fan- 
tasy. To-day, with everything ex- 
plained away, and the very workings of 
the playhouse explofted for the benefit 
of all, the theater has grown prosaic to 
an alarming degree, and its actors have 
lost every shadow of romance. 

So poor Mr. Tellegen, appearing as 
a sort of modern Hamlet, with a remar- 
ried mother, a cub of a brother, and a 
sordid love story that went. wrong, was 
merely a spectacle for the Tired Busi- 
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ness Woman. And these patrons rea 

son. They want to know the why and 
the wherefore. They are not satisfied = 
with watching the lovely pirouettes of 

stage favorites, and buying their photo. 

graphs for interior decoration. They 

are logical. To-day they do not munch 

caramels, They knit. They are solemn. 

They discuss plays from a dramatie 

standpoint. They are cold critics. Van- 

ished forever is the deliciously unrea- 

soning approval of the famous Matinée 

Girl. Journalistesses sign the once po- 

tent “Matinée Girl” caption to ridicu- 

lously unmatinée-girl effusions, and— 

well, it is all rather sad. 

Never has this condition been so 
forcefully brought to my mind as it was 
when the matinée idol once adored as 
William Faversham returned to us at 
the Broadhurst Theater in a revival of 
“Lord and_ Lady Algy.” When that 
comedy, by R. C. Carton, was first pro- 
duced in 1899, the matinée idol was at 
his supreme height and, like the king, 
he could do no wrong. How well I re- 
call the original performance of “Lord 
and Lady Algy!” The Matinée Girl 
went wild over an inebriated scene por- 
trayed by Mr. Faversham. It was so 
exquisitely done, and it ws such an 
enchanting shock! The play was suc- 
cessful, and Faversham’s portraits sold 
by the thousands. 

There was no Matinée Girl at this 
revival. There wa’ nobody to take her 
place. William Faversham, still good 
looking, from her point of view, had 
perhaps gained something in his “art” 

-as they call it—but the pedestal had 
been ruthlessly kicked away. The actor 
was judged as an actor, and all the 
glamour was lacking. It was cold and 
theatrical. The play itself, robbed of 
its old illusion, seemed to me to be 
dreadfully stereotyped and “unrespon- 
sive.” The intoxicated scene that made 
it famous in 1899 was just a stage 
“jag,” and we have seen many better 
since it was originally presented. I am 
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> Sound to confess that, as an actor, Mr. 
3 Faversham has “mellowed”. somewhat 
and that he now has a fine sense of the 
proportions. Alas, can such merely 
classical qualities atone for the dulcetly 
lavish admiration of the sweet little 
Matinée Girl? I think not. 

To be sure, actors grew weary of the 
eternal criticism that set them down as 
“matinée favorites.” They yearned for 
better things—as if there were any! 
They coveted greatness greedily, and 
refused to be satisfied. In order to get 
away from himself, Mr. Faversham ac- 
tually took to Shakespeare—even if 
Shakespeare didn’t take to him—and 
grew quite worthy and erudite. It must 
have been in a fit of desperation that 
he revived “Lord and Lady Algy.” 
Perhaps he imagined that he could re- 
call his dear little patron of the caramel 
mind, Alas, she was no longer within 
call! If she could have heard the cry 
of “Lord and Lady Algy,” methinks she 
would have responded. She had gone 
where she could no longer hear that 
call—permit me to shed a furtive tear 
—and the old Carton comedy, to my 
mind, was as dull as ditch water. Rarely 
have I been so bored. It had a “star 
cast,” as they call it, with Faversham 
and Maclyn Arbuckle and Maxine EI- 
liott and Irene Fenwick, but’ the old 
savor was gone. The approval of the 
Matinée Girl, that we used to love to 
hear, was 


withdrawn 

Her feminine favorite was Miss Ethel 
with her adorable wistful- 
ness, her plaintive voice, and her youth- 
ful appeal. She used to flock to see 
Miss Barrymore in everything she did, 
and the theater was all the better for 
this ingenuous appreciation. The mis- 
take made by actors and actresses was 
fo imagine that there was something 
derogatory to their “art” in the appre- 
ciation of the Matinée Girl, and it was 
a grievous mistake. To-day, these girls, 
or their modern substitutes, have gone 
Over to the “pictures”’—I ‘prefer to 
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think that it is the modern substitutes 
that have gone over—where they are 
always sure of finding those who have 
no heart to be worthy. 

Miss Barrymore has actually un- 
matinée-ed herself to the extent of ap- 
pearing as the lachrymose Lady of the 
Camellias, usually known as Camille. 
When this charmingly “wistful” actress 
announced her intention of playing the 
part of the freckled heroine of the fa- 
mous Dumas story, there was a cry of 
surprise. The girl who once played 
“Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines” 
in the role of \Jarguerite Gautier! 

The first night at -the Empire was 
quite an event. Whether the former 
Matinée Girls were present as Tired 
Business Women, or whether they had 
sent their substitutes, I cannot say. The 
performance on the whole amused me. 
I have seen the divine Sarah, Eleanora 
Duse, Modjeska, Réjane, Nethersole, 
and countless others, tackle. Camille, 
and if there ever was a role positively 
saturated with tradition, this is it. Miss. 
Sarrymore, I may as well say, could not 
get away from her own delightful self. 
As the courtesan who awakened the 
love of Armand Duval, she was such 
a nice, tender, plaintive, and well-bred 
girl that I gasped! Her voice was so 
well modulated, her manner so drawing- 
room, her appeal so dainty, that “Ca- 
seemed to the verge of 
you know, it 
that. Camille 
there no 
Miss Barry- 
more was not inclined to rant or ram- 
page. The harrowing scenes of the 
play were given with a sort of discreet 
distress, and nothing more than that. 
It was all very nice. I could not find it 
in my heart to believe that the Lady of 
the Camellias was the “soiled dove” that 
Dumas immortalized. My opinion of 
her was that she would have graced any 
afternoon tea, and that her favorite 

novels were those written by Jane Aus- 
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And, 


uldn’t conceiy ably be 


mille” 


idyllic 


growing 


was what she was, and was 


whitewashing possible. 





ten. The very nicest people could never 
have balked at asking this Camille to 
their dullest and most respectable re- 
ceptions. 

Well, I am a fervent admirer of Miss 
Ethel Barrymore. I loved her when 
she was the Matinée Girl’s favorite, be- 
cause she brought such an unusual per- 
sonality to the footlights. That was her 
charm. The idea of playing famous 
roles just because “great” actresses have 
played them seemed to me rather a dis- 
torted idea, but Miss Barrymore was 
ambitious. Oddly enough, the ambition 
of most people, in most directions, 
seems to lie in the ability to be like 
others, instead of unlike them. No actor 
or actress has the gumption to fashion 
a particular-brand of greatness. The 
actor yearns to play Hamlet and to go 
down to history in that rdle that has 
been made immortal. The actress has 
equally nonindividual ambitions. She 
must appear as Camille, so that she may 
be ‘‘classed.” 

The Matinée Girl is no longer there 
to lure her favorites to simplé and ro- 
mantic roles. There is no more induce- 
ment for unsophistication. The ingenu- 
ous is looked down upon as rather 
“cheap” and tawdry. Nor does the new 
brew of actors attempt the old feats. 
It is very difficult to discover an actor 
willing to play the part of a fervent 
lover, just for the sake of making love 
tdyllically. He seeks the play that has 
an idea, something beneath the surface, 
something subtle, to justify his love— 
just as if really picturesque love needed 
justification. Once there was the Mati- 
née Girl to watch him and to applaud, 
as he loved for the simple joy of loving. 
Oh, she had her uses, that girl! Per- 
haps the trouble with her was that she 
grew too aggressive, too inclined to be- 
lieve that the theater was made exclu- 
for her—which, of course, it 
wasn’t. This may have helped to de- 
throne her. Who shall say? 

She was harshly criticized. 
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haired gentlemen insisted that she wy 
half educated and rather uncouth, ¢ 
she had a taste for the tawdry 
that she was a drawback to the develope) 
ment of the theater as an “art,” and 4 
all that sort of thing. To-day, without 
her, the theater develops no more rap- 
idly. It is sophisticated, inclined to 
be tired, devoid of the spirit of youth 
and romance, and a bit weary of itself, 
It knows not where to turn for approval 
except to the disingenuous “first 
nighters.” 

Now I want to make it perfectly clear 
that the Young Person of whom I wrote 
last month and the Matinée Girl whose 
demise I deplore to-day are absolutely 
distinct. The Young Person was a 
nuisance and a prude. The Matinée 
Girl was never either of these. The 
Young Person ruled irresistibly over 
the morals of the drama; the Matinée 
Girl never bothered herself about mor- 
als. Her favorites, as.I said before, 
could do no wrong. The Young Person 
was a sort of self-constituted censor of 
the theater. The Matinée Girl censored 
nothing and accepted everything offered 
by her idols. 

The Matinée Girl safeguarded the 
theater, because she was so persistently 
human. Managers really relied upon 
her judgment and knew that her ap- 
She has made 
She has 





proval spelled success. 
more actors than any critic. 
justified more actresses than any long- 
drawn-out diatribe on “art.’”’ In all the 
plays that I have seen this season, I 
can recall none that would have made 
the Matinée Girl happy. A possible ex- 
ception was “The Three Bears,” which 
was snuffed out of existence early. 

I look through my most recent list 
and I see such offerings as “The Star 
Gazer,” “Art and Opportunity,” “Six 
Months’ Option,” “Over the Top,” 
“The Gypsy Trail,” “The Grass 
Widow,” the Washington Square Play- 
ers, “Good Morning, Rosamond,” “Flo- 
Flo,” “Yes or No”—and so on. With 
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the possible exception of “The Gypsy 
Trail,” the Matinée Girl would have 
turned a cold shoulder to them all. 

“The Gypsy Trail” was a fragile and 
rather witty little fantasy by a new 
playwright called Robert Housum, and 
it was produced at the Plymouth The- 
ater by Arthur Hopkins. I am inclined 
to believe that the Matinée Girl would 
have approved it, for the reason that it 
contained two actors exactly suited to 
her erstwhile requirements—Miss 
Phebe Foster and Ernest Glendinning, 
to say nothing of Roland Young. The 
play dealt with the fantastic idea of the 
kidnaping of a young girl by the boy 
who imagined that he loved her, and 
with her father’s consent. He induces 
a certain poetic youth to act as chauf- 
feur, and to abduct the maiden, taking 
her to his country house, where his 
grandmother would be chaperon. 

This was all quite amusingly told, 
and the scene in which the girl dis- 
covers the trick and actually bestows 
her affections upon the poetic chauffeur 
was quite in the old Matinée Girl style. 
And then there was little Phoebe Fos- 
ter, as pretty as the proverbial picture 


Players 

and exquisitely diaphanous. It is hor- 
rid to think that some day little Miss 
Foster may elect to play Camille and 
other speckled heroines, and that she 
will grow out of her present adolescent 
“attack.” Of course she will. Pos- 
sibly she will do this very rapidly, as 
there is no Matinée Girl to applaud 
her. As for young Mr. Ernest Glen- 
dinning, he is fervid, even perfervid; 
he is agreeable to look at, and in “The 
Gypsy Trail,” he is just the lover in love 
with love. 

The play, I may add, succeeded, 
which is Another proof to my mind that 
though the Matinée Girl is no more, her 
spirit still prevails. Of course it always 
will prevail, even though we may not 
recognize that fact. In “The Gypsy 
Trail,” it is youth that predominates ex- 
clusively, and logic is completely routed. 
Perhaps the ghost of the Matinée Girl 
assisted at this production. Perhaps 
that ghost is with us more frequently 
than we imagine. Possibly, in the fu- 
ture, she may return reincarnated. I 
hope so. Unlike the terrible Young 
Person, she needed to keep us 
“steady.” 
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N this number you have Tharles Sax- 
I by’s colorful romance, “The Temple 
Girl.” Next month we shall publish 
another complete novelette by the same 
author. You will find “The Mancac” 
every bit as entertaining and appeal- 
ing as “The Temple Girl.” 

From your letters we knows that you 
shared our enthusiasm over “The Cara- 
van Man” and “Such Things As Films 
Are Made Of,” the whimsical novelettes 
with which we introduced E. Goodwin 
to American readers. The April Arns- 
LEE’s will contain a short story by Mr. 
Goodwin, entitled “The Devil Among 
the Skins.” It is a rollicking tale of 
the good old days “when a man might 
lose himself as like as not on a moor 
on a dark night, and stumble on a sur- 
prising adventure, and get a supper by 
his wits; and when women were frail 
and a humble Englishman might not 
only believe firmly in the devil, but be 
quite prepared, with a friend at his 
back, to encounter him.” 

“To Be a Woman,” by Marie Con- 
way Oemler, is one of those rare stories 
which more than repay a long-suffering 
f common- 


editor for the thousands of 


place manuscripts he has to wade 
through in between times. 

Just as May Edginton concludes her 
serial, “Magic Life,” her husband, F. 
E. Baily, makes his bow to AINSLEE 
readers with the first of a sprightly 
series of little stories entitled, ‘Her 
Feet Beneath Her Petticoat 

For the next of her super-women, 
Anice Terhune has drawn a fascinating 
picture of Christina of Sweden, “the 





queen who would be king.” 
Nature committed lese majesty by 
making this offspring of the great Gus- 
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tavus Adolphus a woman—a _ super- 
woman at that. Whenever she could 
pry herself loose from her super-woman 
lure, she was denying nature by trying 
to become as much of a man as possible. 
She was made up of contradictions. 
She had the devil’s own temper, she 
was charming, she was cruel; she was 
a supreme scholar and an abject slave 
of the senses ; a marvelous stateswoman 
and a buffoon. And through and 
around this kaleidoscopic assortment of 
traits ran that intangible quality that 
made her one of the most spectacu- 
lar super-women of a century that 
abounded in super-women. 

Perhaps you have noticed that we 
have added sixteen pages to the maga- 
zine. We believe that in the April is- 
sue we have taken full advantage of 
this extra length to make “the magazine 
that entertains” more entertaining than 
ever. 

Se 
Y the time this magazine reaches 
you, the third Liberty Loan cam- 
paign will probably be under way. At 
if this third 


this writing, it looks as 


loan would exceed in amount not only 
its two predecessors in this country, but 
any single loan ever offered in the his- 
No loan of such 


tory of the world. 
successfully ab- 


proportions can be 
sorbed unless the entire nation responds 
to the offering and every citizen sub- 
scribes to the limit of his ability. The 
number of subscribers to the last loan 
has been estimated at ten million. Pro- 
portionally for the new loan it must ex- 
ceed fifteen million, or contain one m 
six at least of all the men, women, and 
children in the country. 

Buy Liberty Bonds! 
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LEARN IN 5 MINUTES 


This Specimen Lesson—And Whole Course in 5 Hours 
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If om can grasp the lesson (at the right) 
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ples of K. I. SHORTHAND in 5 hours of ee we 
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Hindrances of old systems eliminated; no shading, no disjoined 
vowel symbols, no ruled lines, no positions—and you can read your 
own notes readily after months or years. Hence K. I. Shorthand is 
valuable for private notes, messages, etc. 

With K. I. Shorthand you can take dictation in English, and adapt 

system to French, Spanish, Portuguese and , other languages, in 
a practical way. This method is wonderful—so easy to learn that it 
astounds experts of old systems. It is as far sheod, we maintain, as an 
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Sarthend.” rt. Prove it for yourself! 
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MEN OF IDEAS and inventive 
ability. New list of “Needed Inven- 
tions,” “Patent Buyers,” and “How 
toGetYour Patentand Your Money.” 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 46, Wash., D. C. 


BE AN AUTO AND TRACTOR EX- 
PERT in a few weeks, Earn $90 to 
£300a month. Our big free book ex- 
plains.. Rahe’s Auto School, 2130 
Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 





GOVERNMENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. Civil Service Examiner. 
l'ree booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y. Rochester, N. Y. 





WANTED. Men and women to 
qualify for Government positions. 
Several thousand appointments to be 
made next few months. Full in- 
formation about openings, how to 
prepare, ete., free. Write imme- 
diately for booklet CG 2052. Earl 
Ilopkins, Washington, D. C. 





Games & Entertainment 


LET MADAME KOSMOS help you 
by giving your life prediction. Send 
birth-date and dime. De Laurene 


ZODIAC HOROSCOPE READING, 
invaluable for your life guidance; 
send birth date and one dime for 
‘rial Reading. KE. M. Heath, Dept. N, 
Crown Point, Ind. 





Patents and Lawyers 


SONG WRITERS “* 
Guide” Sent Free! Weeco ¥ 
facilitate free publication or, 
sale. Submit Poems, Kniek 
Studios, 106 Gaiety Bldg., } 


WRITE the words for a ge 
write music and n 
lisher’s acceptance, Submit 
now. Chester Music Co,, 10801 
Avenue, Suite 102, Chicago, 
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PATENTS PROMPTLY PRO- 
CURED. Send sketch or model for 
actual search and report—i918 Edi- 
tion 90 Page Patent Book Free, 
George P. Kimmel, 13 C Oriental 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS—W rite for How To Ob- 
tain a Patent. List of Patent Buyers 
and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Send 
sketch for free opinion as to patent- 
ability. Our 4 books sent free upon 
request. Patents advertised free. We 
assist inventors to sell their inven- 
tions. Victor J. Evans & Co., Patent 
Attys., 767 Ninth, Washington, D.C, 





PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mon- 
ologues, Dialogues, Speakers, Min- 
strel Material, Jokes, Recitations, 
Tableaux, Drills, Entertainments, 
Make up goods. Large catalog free. 
T.S. Denison & Co.. Dept.19, Chicago. 





Motion Picture Plays 


WANTED!—Your ideas for Photo- 
plays, Stories, Etc.! Big Rewards! No 
Experience needed. Details Free. 








Writer’sService, Box 14,Auburn.N.Y. 


YOURIDEA WANTED. PATENT 
YOUR INVENTION. TIL help you 
market it. Send for 4 free books, list 
of patent buyers, hundreds of ideas 
wanted, etc. Advice free. Patents 
advertised free. Richard B. Owen, 
39 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C., or 
2276 W Woolworth Bldg., New York. 
THAT PROTECT 
AND PAY. Advice and _ books 
free. Highest references. Best 
results. Promptness assured. Send 
sketch or model for search. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington. D. C. 


PATENTS 





GET THE COMMISSION 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITE 
in your locality. The t 
tunity in years to develop a: 
ous business and grow wi 
concern. The Woodstock i 
Leader among the Stand F 
Typewriters, and is rep 
of the —_ makes because 
latest and also sells easily 
the cheaper 28 key m 
seller. Write now for 
agency terms. Woodste 
writer Co., Dept. B 1, Cl 
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IS HE CRAZY? Theo 
plantation in Mississippi ig 
away a few five-acre tracts. TI 
condition is that figs be 
The owner wants enough figs 
to supply a canning factory, 
can secure five acres and ani 
in the factory by writing 
Farms Company, 1087 & 
Pittsburg, Pa. They will plant 
care for your trees for $% per 
Your profit should 
year. Some think this man 
for giving away such valuable 
but there may be m in 
madness. 
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en Drums, Roaring or Hissing Sounds, 
Perforated, Wholly or Partially Destroy- 
ed Drums, Discharge from Ears, etc. 


. Wilson | Common-Sense Ear Drums 


less Phones for the Ears’’— 
ere the nat bute y replace what is lacking or 
oe a ural d They are simple devices, 
fe Km’ ito the ears where they are 
y for or 8 z EREE poe at SEAENE 
you full Particular i 7a nty of Kade. mt 
ason EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
965 inter-Southern Buliding LOUISVILLE, KY. 


P this magazine 


when 


answering 


rigl " 
. ae satisfied, pay one-fifth of pu 
price and keep it; balance divided into 
eight equal amounts, fayette monthly. 
it 


Jewelry, ete. 

Waate ver you select ve be sent, all 

8 — c ¥* } pre pers 
amine the article 


rehase 


Our Catalog shows all the new watches 
—15, 17, 19, 21, 23 Jewels, adjusted. Guar- 
anteed ‘by the factory and further guar- 
anteed by us. Watches that pase rail- 
road inspection as low as $2 onth 

Every article in our C bet aclng is special- 
ly selected and priced direct to you. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 


THE NATIONAL CREDIT JEWELERS 
Dept. L843 108 N. State St.,Chicago IL 


Stores in Leaping Cities | 
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In 48 to 72 ‘Hour 


Immediate Results 


Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaided is a losing fight against 
odds, and means a serious shock to your nervous system. So don’t ty 
Make the tobacco habit quit you. It will quit you if you will justi 
Tobacco Redeemer according to directions. 

It doesn’t make a particle of difference whether you’ve been a usr 
tobacco for a single month or 50 years, or how much you use, or in 
you use it. Whether you smoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or 
cut or use snuff—Tobacco Redeemer will positively remove all ¢ 
tobacco in any form in from 48 to 72 hours. Your tobacco craving will be 
to decrease after the very first dose—there’s no long waiting for results. 

Tobacco Redeemer contains no pn a ye drugs of any kind andis 
most marvelously quick, absolutely scientific and thoroughly reliable» 


for the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but is a radi 
efficient treatment. After finishing the treatment you have absolutely 
desire to use tobacco again or to continue the use of the remedy. It quiets 
nerves, and will make you feel better in every 
way. if you really want to quit the tobacco habit ‘ 
—get rid of it so completely that when you see 
others using it, it will not awaken the slightest 
desire in you—you should at once begin a course 
of Tobacco Redeemer treatment for the habit. 


Results Absolutely Guaranteed 


A single trial will convince the most skep- 
tical. Our legal, binding, money-back guar- 
antee goes with each full treatment. If 
Tobacco Redeemer fails to banish the tobacco habit } 
when taken according to the plain and 4 


easy directions, your money will be 

cheerfully refunded upon demand. > oupol 
pA te Free Book Cou; 
Convincing Proof NEWELL PHARMACAL C0, 


PR Dept. 570. 

If you’re a slave of the tobacco . a 
habit and want to find a sure, quick way Please send, without obligating me in 
of quitting “‘for keeps’ you owe it to your free booklet regarding the ta positivel 2 
yourself and to your family to mail the proof that Tobacco Redeemer W 
coupon below or send your name and me from the tobacco habit. 
address on a postal and receive our free 
booklet on the deadly effect of tobacco 
on the humansystem, and positive proof 
that Tobacco Redeemer will quickly 
free you from the habit. 


Newell Pharmacal Company 
Dept. 570, St. Louis, Mo. 
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d terms. 
Horns, "Wheels, 
and repair parts at and supplies sont, A 


gant al 
at hal but tell tell us exactly what You 


Lg ey buy until you get - wes to rtory ~Direct- 


catalog. 
MANY 
DEPT. L-38 CH CAGO. U.S.A. 


SECRETS OF PITCHING 
By Burt L. Standish 


This book will tell you something new, no matter 
what you know about baseball. Ievery player or fan 
who wants to know how to make the ball accomplish all 
kinds of feats should own acopy. It is the best book on 
pitching ever published, Profusely Illustrated, 

Price, 15c. postpaid. 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION, 79 Seventh Ave., N.Y. 





\ eit es Howard, Illinois 


or any watch you wont, Kasy Paymen 6 
6s Free Trial. Send lor Big 


GC 


to-dato 
Buyth o Ware ~~ a will never 
he money. Get posted, St Leal today 


WARE CO., Dept. 660 St.Louis, Mo. 
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Virginia Valli 


Writes: ‘*( 
plezion 
Your skin 
all blemishes, 
health if you will use 
complexion cream 


nderful com 
should use il 
from 


cream, oman 


velvet, free 
with the rosy 
Créme Mignon. 
recommended by women 
the stage, the si reen, and society. Used by) 
people of tas ste and refinement the world over 
because it gives the be st possible results. Re- 
freshing to the most delicate or sensitive skin. 
We know you will find Creme Miynon the per 
fect complexic im you have been looking 
for, That is we Want you to 


Use Five Days at Our Expense 
In this w: S fty cents in stamps, coin, 
or money ord rge jar will be immedi 
ately mailed it five days If at the 
end of that nt not convinced that 
réme Mian the best comple xion cream 
you have ¢ } t n the jar to 

your money erfully refunded. 

to-day, and this most wonderful of 
all complexi 


CREME MIGNON MEG 
CUM) ll 


can be soft as 


glow 





CO., 544 W. 147th St., New York City 
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| Every Blemish Removed 


In Ten Days 


I Will Tell Every Reader of This 
Paper How FREE. 


Your Complexion Makes or Mars 
our Appearence 


PEARL LA SAGE, former actress who now offers to 
tell women of the most remarkable complexion treat- 
ment ever known. 


This great beauty marvel has instantly produced a sensation. 
Stubborn cases have been cured that baffled physicians and 
beauty specialists for years, You have never in all your life used 
or heard of anything like it. Makes muddy complexions, rd 
spots, pimples, blackheads, eruptions vanish almost like magic. 
No cream, lotion, enamel, salve, plaster, bandage, mask, mas- 
sage, diet or apparatus, nothing to swallow, It doesn’t matter 
whether or not your complexion is a “fright, " whether your 
face is full of muddy spots, peppery blackheads, embarrassing 
pimples and eruptions, or whether your skin is rough and 

‘porey,” and you've tried almost everything under the sun to 
get rid of the blemishes. This wonderful treatment, in just ten 
days, positively removes every blemish and beautifies your 
skin ina marvelous way. You look years younger. It gives 
the skin the bloom and tint of purity of a freshly-blown rose. 
In ten days you can be the subject of wild admiration by all 
your friends, no matter what your age or condition of health 
All methods now known are cast aside. There is nothing to 
wear, nothing to take internally, ‘Your face, even arms, hands, 
shoulders are beautified beyond your fondest dreams, All! tii 
I will absolutely prove to you before your own eyes in your 
mirror in tendays. This treatm ent is absolutely harmless to the 
most delicate skin, and very pleasant to use. Nochangein yo r 
mode of living is necessary. A few minutes every day does it. 

To every reader of this paper I will eive full details of this 
really astounding treatment. Let meshow you. You donotrisk 
apenny. Sendmeno money—just send your name and address 
on the free coupon below and [I will give you full details by 
return mail, 


ae eee FREE COUPON . oe oe oe os 


PEARL LA SAGE, Suite 556 
2119 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

I am a reader of this paper and am entitled to know full 
details of the sensationy!, harv.jess, scientific method for 
viving marvelous beauty to the complexion and removing 
every blemish in ten day There is no obligation whatso 
ever on my part for this informa ion. 


Qiliho ccc cons coccccsccccconececeseod State 
Leese e eee eee eee eee 


oeeeee seeeseseeeen 
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WANT TO 


GROW HAIR? 


If you desire to grow hair on that bald 
spot, or to stop falling hair, or com- 
pletely banish dandruff, you should test 


the true value of Koskott. 


We offer 


$500. CASH GUARANTEE 


that we can produce over 1,000 genuine 


voluntary testimonials. 


Read These Excerpts from Letters; 
Legions More 


“For eight or nine years I have been a 
bald-headed man: the top of my head was as 
bare as my hand, New hair is growing 
again; itis the most wonderful thing I ever 
saw.’’—Lee Fish, Clayton Co., Iowa, 

“I can no longer find the place where the 
bald spot was; the hair is as long there as 
on any other place of the head.’’—Matt Bag- 
ley, Itasca Co., Minn. 

“My hair has quit falling out, my scalp 
itches no more and new hair is growing 
thicki,.’-—Mrs, J. Lundeen, Multnomah Co., 
Oregon. 

“After being bald 20 years, my head is 
mostly covered with new hair; am well 
pleased.’’—Geo. Van Wyck, Union Co., N. J. 

“The baldness on my head has entirely 
disappeared, being covered with hair, by 
use of Koskott Hair Grower.’’—Prof. C. E. 
Bowman, Baltimore City Co., Maryland. 

“For Growing hair and making it beautiful, 
there is nothing like Koskott, for my hair 


W. H. COPELAND (photo above) reports: 
“My hair is improving rieht along, the bald 
spot looks darker; 1 am thankful I head af 
Koskott.”” 


We have 


is now a surprise to all my friends. I am 
telling everybody of your wonderful hair 
grower.’’—Mrs. W. Rabiger, Alleghany 
Co., Pa, 


“Koskott has started a new growth of 
hair on my head.”—R. C, Cunningham, 
Abbeville Co., S. C. 


“The hair is now about an inch long on my 
head where there was nota hair in 30 years; 
Koskott did it.’’—J. J. Ellis, Minnesota. 


“Four months ago my scalp was bare, now 
it is covered with a nice growth of hair andit 
is growing nicely.””"—W. C. Coleman, Red 
River Co., La. 


“One sample box and one full box of 
Koskott have grown hair on my head where 
I was perfectly bald.”’—A. W. Bowser, But- 
ler Co., Pa, 

“I was bald and never could find anything 
to bring the hair back until I used Koscott.” 
—Esther Arnett, Wallace Co., Ky. 








We offer to send you a testing box of Koskott FREE, postpaid. It 
is probably difierent from anything you had ever used on your scalp 
before. It is inexpensive because concentrated. We know that Kos 
kott has surprised and delighted many who were losing or had lost 
their hair and feared they must remain bald thronghout life. 


What Koskott has done for others’ hair, 
X not yours? If you have entire or partial bald- 
ness, alopecia areata (bald spots) barbers 
itch, dandruff, dry scalp, brittle hair, falling hair, if you get a lot of 
hair on your comb whenever you use it, itching scalp, or other hair 
or scalp trouble, try Koskott. 


, GROW HAIR! You need only to ask for a free box of ca 


MRS. JENNIE DAVIS, who a postcard will do. It will come to you Pp 
reports full growth over com- with full directions, and you can soon decide what it will do for you. 


ia, Sie wed Koss KOSKOTT LABORATORY, 848 E, Station F, New York Gy 


S805 2257S 


few 
She used Koskott exs 
clusively. 


weeks. 
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27 YEARS THE ENEMY OF PAIN 





HEADACHE 
W TABLETS |W 


For HEADACHES, NEURALGIAS, LAGRIPPE, COLDS, 


Women's ACHES AND ILLS 


10 | Ask Your DruccisT For “A-K” TABLETS 
CENTS THE ANTIKAMNIA CHEMICAL COMPANY, ST. LOUIS 























ct FAT Don't Wear a Truss 


FREE TRIAL TREATMENT 


Sent on request. Ask for my ‘* pay-when-reduced,”’ 
offer. My treatment has reduced at the rate of a und 
aday. No dieting, no exercise, absolutely safe and 
sure method. Let me send you proof at my expense. 


DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician 
State of New York, 286 Fifth Avenue, New York, Desk J-905 


: POCKET EDITIONS : 


USEFUL SUBJECTS 10c. EACH 

Sheldon’s Twentieth Century Letter Writer; Sheldon's 
Guide to Etiquette; Physical Health Culture; National 

am Book; Zingara Fortune Teller: The Key to 
Hypnotism; Heart Talks With the Lovelorn; Frank 
Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development. 
Street & Smith Corporation, Publishers 

79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


Bis modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 


No lies. Durable, Rete. 
Sent trial to it 


on prove 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
name and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 212A State Steet, Marshall, > 
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you wish to appear as attrac- 
tive as possible for your own 
self- satisfaction, whicli is alone 
ll worth your efforts, but you 
will find the world in genera) 
you 
or 
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the impression you 
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A BEAUTIFUL FACE 
he agi BUT YOUR NOSE? 


with os Write today for free booklet, which teiis you how to correct tll- shaped noses without cost Uf not satisfactory 


being worn at nicht. MJ, ‘TRELETY, Face Specialist, 1002 Ackerman Bldg., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Somewhere in Amenica-~ ape ty ess 


A full box of LIFE SAVERS—20 packages in assorted flavors including LIFE SAVER GUM—will be mailed postpaid and 
address, at home or abroad, on receipt of $1.00 and mailing directions. Mint Products Company, Manufacturers of LIFE 
LIFE SAVER GUM, 299 Madison Avenue, New York City. Canadian Sales Agente: MacLean, Benn & Neleom 


